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A HARDING WORLD COURT OR A 
COX LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


T begins to look as tho the voters of 
the country were emphatically more 
in favor of a qualified than of an un- 

qualified League of Nations. Maine, 
by giving a record Republican plural- 
ity of more than sixty-five thousand 
in electing Parkhurst Governor over 
McIntyre, the Democratic candidate, 
is considered by Republican wiseacres 
to have pointed the way. Even the 
Democratic New York World, a stanch 
administration organ and proponent of 
the League, admits that ‘“‘it is a bad 
beating.’”’ And the New York Tribune 
(Rep.) sees the November result clearly 
foreshadowed by the Maine landslide. 
It is significant that the campaign was 
waged largely on the issue of the League 
of Nations, and both parties sent many 
of their best orators to talk to the vo- 
ters. Only half the potential woman 
vote was polled, which, however, in- 


creased the total vote over 1916 by 
fifty per cent. Yet, as the World ac- 
knowledges, the Democratic vote ran 
behind that of 1916 “when expectedly 
it would be running fifty per cent 
ahead, as is the case with the Repub- 
licans.’”” Much the same story is told 
by the Senatorial primaries in New 
Ham pshire, Wisconsin, Georgia and 
Connecticut. New Hampshire Repub- 
licans renominated Senator Moses, an 
avowed opponent of the League, by an 
emphatic majority, while Wisconsin 
Republicans renominated Lenroot, one 
of the few liberal Republicans in the 
Senate; and the overwhelming victory 
of Thomas E. Watson in the Georgia 
Senatorial primaries is admittedly a 
severe blow to the Wilson policies and 
the League of Nations. The renomi- 
nation of Senator Brandagee in Con- 
necticut was a foregone conclusion. It 
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that resembles ‘“‘teeth”’ in it. 
Tho it shows no more favor 
to the League of Nations idea 
on the basis laid down by 
President Wilson than did 
the July speech, it gives 
such Republican leaders and 
League advocates as William 
Howard Taft “real ground 
for hope that he will lead 
the country into the League, 
amended to meet the chief 
Republican reservations and 
further amended to secure an 
international court to decide 
justiciable disputes between 
nations.” The Republican 
candidate declares his belief 
that ‘humanity would wel- 
come the creation of an in- 
ternational association for con- 
ference and a world court 
whose verdict upon justici- 
able questions this country, 
in common with all nations, 











EACH IN A QUANDARY 


—Thomas in Detroit News. ° 


is quite idle, says the New York Eve- 


ning Sun,:to deny that the results 
are representative and characteristic. 
They are too widespread and too 
similar to leave much doubt in un- 
prejudiced minds as to their meaning. 


A Substitute Or a League of 
Nations Subterfuge? 


EPUBLICANS throughout the 
country who look upon the 
League of Nations idea, in some form, 
as the hope of “mankind, are mean- 
while taking courage from the speech 
of Senator Harding declaring for a 
World Court instead of a League of 
Nations as a guaranty against future 
wars. This speech is distinctly nearer 
the acceptance of world organization 
than was the speech of acceptance de- 
livered in July. Where the earlier 
speech was evasive, temporizing, this 
last pronouncement has something 


would be both willing and 
able to uphold. The de- 
cisions of such a court or the recom- 
mendations of such a conference would 
be accepted without sacrificing on our 
part or asking any other power to sac- 
rifice one iota of its nationality.”” He 
further proposes a joint resolution “‘de- 
claring at an end the present prepos- 
terous condition of a technica? war.” 
He says that this is ‘‘merely formal 
recognition of an obvious fact.” As 
the Philadelphia Public-Ledger points 
out, the proposed resolution provides 
that it shall not be a waiver of any 
rights or privileges the United States 
is granted under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. But, as Mr. Taft insists, we 
can secure those rights and privileges 
only by a separate treaty with Ger- 
many or by ratifying the Treaty of 
Versailles. Therefore it is inferred 
that Senator Harding proposes to ap- 
proach the principal and Allied asso- 
ciate powers—Great Britain, France, 





HARDING CLARIFIES THE ISSUE 


Italy and Japan, now members of the 
League of Nations—and ask them to 
amend the League by striking out or 
modifying Article Ten by otherwise 
qualifying its provisions to give gen- 
eral effect to the other chief Republican 
reservations, and by providing an obli- 
gatory international court of the Root- 
Phillimore type to settle justiciable 
disputes and leave other differences 
between nations to recommendations 
of settlement by conference or council. 
Thus, as Mr. Taft sums up, “he 
would amend the League to meet 
the criticisms which he directs against 
lg 

If, as the Christian Science Monitor 
acutely observes, this speech can fairly 
be taken to indicate a more advanced 
Republican. position, it must mean, 


that the Republican Party managers 
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have become conscious of a pro-League 
sentiment throughout the country that 
cannot safely be denied. “‘To have 
run counter to that sentiment would 
have been, after all, for the Repub- 
lican party to have allowed partizan 
feeling to have led it into a program 
of inconsistency.” What Senator 
Harding now makes clear, even to the 
Democratic New York Times, is that 
the Republican Party, altho definitely 
arraigning itself against the Wilson 
idea of world organization, agrees that 
the organization in proper form is alto- 
gether to be desired. In other words, 
“he and his party are really getting on 
toward a League of Nations.”” On the 
other hand, the Boston Transcript 
(Rep.) calls the Harding speech ““The 
Epitaph of the Evil Thing With a Holy 
Name.’ ”’ 


THE OLD SWIMMING HOLE WILL NEVER BE THE SAME 


—Johnson in Saturday Evening Post. 
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Would Repair and Strengthen 
the Hague Tribunal. 


ENATOR HARDING thinks that 

the line of demarcation between 
his attitude on the League and that of 
his political opponents “‘is perfectly 
plain.” Governor Cox he quotes as 
flatly expressing himself ‘in favor of 
going in’ on the basis announced by 
the President. There is, insists Sen- 
ator Harding, a ‘‘vital’’ difference in 
their attitudes “because it involves the 
disparity between a World Court of 
Justice supplemented by a world asso- 
ciation for conference on the one hand 
and the Council of the League on the 
other.”” In The Hague Tribunal, we 
are informed, ‘‘we have the framework 
of a really effective instrumentality of 
an enduring peace.’ According to 
Senator Harding the Hague Tribunal 
failed to prevent the Great War ‘“‘be- 
cause Germany, already secretly de- 
termined upon a ruthless invasion, was 


able to prevent the adoption of meas- 
ures which might have proved effec- 


tual.” But now things are different, 
and Germany and the entire world 
have profited from ‘‘an awful object 
lesson’’ so that “‘what once seemed at 
The Hague to be a mere academic dis- 
cussion has become a positive out- 
standing need of facing terrifying 
actualities."” Senator Harding thus 
contrasts the two conceptions: ‘‘The 
court of international justice is a 
judicial tribunal, to be governed by 
fixed and definite principles of law 
administered without passion or preju- 
dice. The League Council is an asso- 
ciation of diplomats and _ politicians, 
whose determinations are sure to be 
influenced by considerations of expe- 
diency and national selfishness.”’ This, 
observes the Philadelphia North Amer- 
ican, is not original with the Repub- 
lican candidate; in fact it is simply a 
paraphrase of the plan outlined eight- 
een months ago by Elihu Root who 
wrote the League plank in the Repub- 


lican platform, inspired the Harding 
utterance and has helped most in 
creating the World Court. Yet there 
seems to be a hiatus between the 
Harding and Root conceptions, for dis- 
patches from London to the Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger stat. that probably 
no one ‘‘was more dumfounded than 
the former Secretary of State when he 
read in the British papers extracts 
from Senator Harding’s speech to the 
Indiana delegation.””. Mr. Root is not 
quoted, but the Public-Ledger accepts 
the statement at its face value and 
asserts that it “definitely and cate- 
gorically disposes of the theory that 
Mr. Root was consulted in advance 
and approved of the new Har- 
ding policy.”” Tlte pro-League Public- 
Ledger attributes the “dumfounding”’ 
of Mr. Root, while engaged in formu- 


‘lating the Permanent Court of Inter- 


national Justice as an adjunct of the 
League of Nations, to the fact that 
“neither his name nor his court were 
specifically mentioned: in the Repub- 
lican candidate’s discussion of an in- 
ternational court substitute for the 
League.’”’ The precise cause of Mr. 
Root’s reported disquietude seems, 
however, to the New York Times, to 
be that “the Republican candidate 
got rather muddled about the new 
international court which the former 
Secretary of State has been helping to 
create. This work was done at the 
request of the League, and is to be sub- 
mitted to the League for approval. 
But about this Mr. Harding seemed to 
be ill-informed or not to be clear in his 
own mind.”’ This eleventh-hour rush 
to Root impresses the New York Eve- 
ning Post (Ind.) as “only another 
manceuvre like that which resulted in 
the League plank at Chicago. Elihu 
Root was called in then to tide over 
an emergency. Elihu Root is called 
in again to tide over an emergency. 
By liberal hypodermic infusions of 


Elihu Root the Republican campaign 





EUROPE STILL WANTS THE LEAGUE 


may be kept going for the necessary 
two months.’”’ To which the Minne- 
apolis Tribune (Rep.) retorts optimis- 
tically that under Root’s direction, and 
subject to his counsels, ‘‘the Repub- 
lican Party will hammer out a clean- 
cut foreign policy.”” What is good in 
the present international organization 
will be retained, asserts the Tribune 
confidently, and what is bad will be 
rejected. Even more hopeful in its 
assurance is the Baltimore News (Ind. 
Rep.) that “Harding has supplanted 
Wilson completely as the American 
leader in the effort to create a League 
that will function and endure and for 
which Europe itself is preparing.” 


Naturally the Democratic press scouts 
the idea that Harding has proved either 
the ineffectiveness of the League or 
the superior qualities of such a World 
Court as he advocates, and his men- 
tion of ‘‘teeth’”’ for The Hague Tribu- 
nal evokes only jeers. 


Any court, 
declares the Brooklyn Eagle, “would 
be as impotent as the original Hague 
Tribunal without a League of Nations 
behind it. And the idea that we can 
‘put teeth’ into any World Court, 
without committing ourselves much 
more effectively than under the Cove- 
nant, is a manifest absurdity.” 


Harding League Views Are 
Not Shared Abroad. 


PPARENTLY the views of Sen- 

ator Harding regarding both the 
desirability of a World Court to be 
interlocked with The Hague Tribunal 
and the undesirability of this country 
binding itself to the League of Nations 
are not shared abroad. Speaking of 
the League, the Republican nominee 
said: “It has already been abandoned 
by Europe, which had gone so far as 
to accept it by formal agreement.” 
To which the Journal des Debats, voic- 
ing the French ‘political independents, 
replies that ‘“‘the League remains an 
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international instrument on which we 
have reason to found great hopes for 
the future.”’ Nor this French 
journal share Senator Harding’s con- 
fidence in The Hague Tribunal, in 
which, he said ‘‘we have the frame- 
work of a really effective instrumen- 
tality for an enduring peace.’ To 
this the Journal replies: “If, several 
months hence, America finds itself in 
the presence of a League really alive 
and powerful, its objections will cease. 
Otherwise we will continue to turn in 
the same vicious circle, for it is evident 
that the old institution of The Hague 
is no longer sufficient in a world that is 
transformed.’"’ As to criticizing the 
League for doing nothing in the Polish 
situation, the Temps avers that direct 
action would ‘‘not be justified.””. The 
League, it adds apologetically, was 
not in position to intervene and ‘‘to 
have attempted intervention would 
only have compromized an authority 
not yet sufficiently established.” Of 
course, comments the Newark Evening 
News (Dem.), if Europe were ready to 
“abandon” the League, it would have 
been willing enough to let it break 
down; but its very willingness to 
jeopardize the future of the institu- 
tion it is trying to put upon its feet, 
without the help of the United States, 
“is manifest evidence of how much 
Europe thinks of the League.”’ Se- 
lecting the remark of Senator Harding 
that, if America had gone into the 
League, she would have been obliged 
to help Poland, the New York Evening 
Post places emphasis on Parisian com- 
ment to the effect that it savored of 
“selfish exultation on the part of one 
American over escaping the necessity 
of helping a nation for which Americans 
as a whole have long expressed sym- 
pathy and friendship. - If your Presi- 
dential candidate really said that, he 
isn’t like the Americans with whom 
Europe began to get well acquainted 
three years ago.”’ 


does 
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What The League Has Actually 
Accomplished. 


ET when all is done that can be 

done with a program based on 
The Hague plan, there will still be the 
League of Nations actually in exist- 
ence and, as the Springfield Republican 
reminds us, already effective as an 
international organizing force. Some- 
how, observes the Republican, “‘The 
Hague plan, if it shall prove the accep- 
table plan for the United States, must 
needs find a way to be absorbed into 
the present League of Nations, or 
itself to absorb that League.” To 
the Harding pronouncement that the 
League of Nations is ‘a failure and a 
wreck beyond the possibility of re- 


pair’’ and to the Lodge characteriza- 
tion of it as ‘‘a battered hulk,” Ray- 
mond D. Fosdick gives an illuminating 
summary, in the New York Times, of 
what the League has done in seven 
months of its existence. Briefly: 


It is now composed of thirty-nine mem- 
ber nations, representing seven-eighths of 
the people of the globe. Practically all 
the nations of the world have joined it 
except the United States, Russia, Mexico 
and the ex-enemy countries. It seems 
probable that Germany and Austria will 
be admitted at the meeting of the Assem- 
bly of the League to be held at Geneva in 
November. 

The Council of the League has held 
sessions in London, Paris, Rome and San 

Sebastian; the International 





Labor Conference of the League 














met at Washington, the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Conference 
of the League at Genoa, the 
Jurists’ Advisory Committee at 
The Hague, the International 
Health Conference at London, 
the International Ports and 
Waterways Conference at Paris, 
the Armaments Commission at 
San Sebastian. The Financial 
Conference will soon meet at 
Brussels and the Transit Con- 
ference at Barcelona. 

The Armaments Commission 
of the League (provided for by 
Article IX of the covenant) has 
been organized and is now at 
work on the beginnings of a plan 
of universal disarmament for sub- 
mission to the nations of the 
world. Obviously, the United 
States is not represented on this 
commission. 

A permanent Mandates Com- 
mission has been appointed, as 
provided for in Article XXII of 
the covenant, to supervize the 
administration of the territories 
and peoples freed from German 
and Turkish rule. The applica- 











ARE ALL OUR LITTLE BOVS AND GIRLS PAYING 
STRICT ATTENTION TO THE LESSONS ? 
—Ding in St. Paul Pioneer Press, 


tion of this new principle is vi- 
tally important to us, not only 
from the standpoint of freedom of 





WHAT THE LEAGUE HAS ACCOMPLISHED 





trade for American commerce, but 
still more from the standpoint of 
establishing a system of justice 
which will prevent backward coun- 
tries from becoming the tinderbox 
of future wars. 

The plans fir a Permanent 
Court of International Justice 
have been completed and are 
ready for submission to the As- 
sembly of the League at its 
meeting in November. Mr. Root 
served as a member of this par- 
ticular subdivision of the League. 

The Council will place before 
the Assembly in November the 
proposal for a joint committee to 
work out the plans and principles 
of economic blockade as the 
strongest guarantee of world peace 
and the greatest restraint on a 
bandit nation that the countries 
of the world have ever agreed to 
put into effect. 

The Financial Conference now 











in session is the most important 
international gathering since the 
Conference of Versailles. The 
League has brought together a mass of 
information on world economic matters 
such as has never been available before. 
Single-handed in Poland, with funds pro- 
vided by its members, the League is fight- 
ing the typhus epidemic, doing its best to 
keep back from the rest of the world the 
flood of this fearful scourge. The estimated 
cost of this work is $15,000,000. The 
United States has no part in the financing. 
The League is undertaking the task of 
repatriating the half million prisoners of 


A HARD THING TO STOP 
—Thomas in Detroit News. 


war-Russians, Germans, Poles, Hungari- 
ans, Rumanians, who, due to lack of transit 
facilities, are still retained in enemy coun- 
tries. It is estimated that 100,000 of these 
men will be returned to their homes before 
Christmas. 

The League has established an Inter- 
national Health Office, a bureau to fight 
the international exploitation of opium 
and other drugs, and a division to sup- 
press the international trade in women 
and girls. 





Progressivism to the average politician is an inten- 
sive pieward process.—Washington Post. 


What would your grandfather have thought of you 
had you told him lispingly in 1876 that in 1920 women 
would vote because they could and men wouldn't 
likker-up because they couldn’t?—Pittsburgh Sun. 


So far the campaign is dry enough, it seems to us, to 
satisfy even a Prohibitionist.—Columbia Record. 


Interest in the election so far seems to be most in- 
tense among the candidates.— Boston Globe. 


Prof. Aaron Watkins, not to be outdone as a labor- 
ing candidate, launders his own duds. ‘Twill all come 
out in the wash]<=sWashington Post, 


The high cost of the Presidency is not likely to dis- 
tract the attention of folks from the high cost of living. 
—Washington Post. 


A campaign fund is always more or less scandalous 
when it is in the other fellow's hands.—Minneapulis 
Tribune. 


Uncle Sam may get cross-eyed trying to watch the 
yellow peril on one side and the red peril on the other. 
—Washington Post. 


When France has made Germany deliver that coal, 
perhaps she will come over here and make our coal 
barons deliver a little to us.—New York Wodd. 


Decline in sugar prices may be described as little 
drops of sweetness, —Philadelphia Evening ceuger. 
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COX’S FAILURE TO MAKE A REAL ISSUE 
OUT OF CAMPAIGN FUNDS 


OBODY seems to know what the 
dominant issue in this campaign 
is. The League of Nations is 

generally given the first place, but 
some declare that “‘Wilsonism,” in the 
broadest sense, is the issue, while 
others discuss ‘Progressivism”’ accord- 
ing to their interpretation of the word. 
Governor Cox attempted to create a 
new issue when, in a recent Pitts- 
burgh speech, he charged that the 
Republicans in this campaign are try- 
ing to raise at least $15,000,000 through 
which sinister influences hope to ‘‘buy 
an underhold on the Government.” 
This charge has been a constant theme 
in his speeches from coast to coast. 
In one address, the figure named has 
been $30,000,000. The Governor, 
however, has failed to prove the truth 
of his charge. The Senate Investigat- 
ing Committee, after hearing in Chi- 
cago witnesses on both sides of the 
controversy, has suspended its sessions 
for several weeks, without coming to 
any definite conclusion. The highest 
figure that any Republican official has 
been willing to concede is that of Harry 
M. Blair, assistant to Treasurer Fred 
W. Upham, of the Republican National 
Committee. Mr. Blair said that he 
had been employed to raise a fund of 
$5,000,000. Will H. Hays, Chairman 
of the Republican Committee, de- 
clared that the Republican budget was 
only $3,079,037. The champions of 
Governor Cox have made much of the 
fact that in Ohio, New Jersey and other 
States, Republican leaders admit the 
accuracy of his figures. But in spite 
of this fact, and in spite of the fears 
expressed in many quarters that the 
practices of Matt Quay and Mark 
Hanna are to be revived, the entire 
effort to convict Republicans of raising 
a “corruption fund” with a view to 


“buying the Presidency” may be said 
to have fallen flat. Pu slic interest in 
the campaign fund disclosures, as the 
New Republic expresses it, has varied 
from disappointment to mild cynicism. 
Even Cox’s friends and supporters are 
half-hearted. Mark Sullivan, writing 


in the New York Evening Post, pre- 
dicts that the campaign fund scandal 
cannot be kept afloat as a major issue. 
“The whole thing,’ he says, ‘‘has be- 
come full of the pettiest kind of politics.” 


The “Dynamite” That Cox 
Exploded. 


HE New York Times (Dem.) says 
that political dynamite was ex- 


- ploded by Governor Cox in his Pitts- 


burgh speech. Let us see. On that 
occasion he produced a typewritten 
sheet giving, he said, quotas. assessed 
at a meeting of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the Republican National 
Committee on fifty-one cities in twen- 
ty-six States. The total assessment 
for these cities was $8,145,000. New 
York City was put down for an assess- 
ment of $2,000,000; Chicago for $750,- 
000, and Philadelphia for $500,000. 
On the basis of these figures, Governor 
Cox contended that his charge that 
the Harding campaign fund would 
reach $15,000,000 was a modest one. 
“‘Mark Hanna,” he said, “‘spent $16,- 
500,000 in 1896. Nothing approach- 
ing it has been attempted until now.” 
The Democratic candidate objected 
not only to the amount of money con- 
templated, but also to the way in which 
it was being raised. He spoke of ‘‘the 
impetus of a commercial enthusiasm.” 
It means, he said, that ‘‘the quota is to 
be assigned against those who are to 
benefit and that the captains of indus- 
try who have answered Mr. Hays’ roll- 
call are submitting to taxation with the 





TAFT VERSUS COX 


understanding that they will have 
representation.” It means, he even 
hinted, “the bayonet at the factory 
door.”” In the same address, Governor 
Cox quoted at length from the official 
literature published by the Republican 
Party. In this literature secrecy was 
enjoined. ‘‘Inspirational’’ tactics were 
advocated. An appeal was made 
frankly to ‘‘money-diggers.’’ The fol- 
lowing passage from the ‘‘Official Bul- 
letin, Treasurer’s Office,”’ was offered 
by Governor Cox as typical: 


“Harding and Coolidge have the con- 
fidence of the people, but, boys, get the 
money. 

“The platform is sound enough to hold 
the weight of the nation, but, boys, get the 
money. 

“The weather is hot, the men are on va- 
cations, meetings are hard to get, 
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“This is only the beginning of his cam- 
paign in seeking to rouse bitterness in the 
ranks of wage-earners against capital. We 
shall have attacks against Mr. Harding and 
Mr. Coolidge for their stand for law and 
order. The reference by Mr. Cox to bay- 
onets in industrial disputes is itself an in- 
sidious attack on the maintenance of law 
and order. It is an invitation to labor men 
to believe that with a Democratic adminis- 
tration needed power will not be exercized 
to preserve peace and order against organ- 
ized violence. Governor Cox has manu- 
factured the issue out of whole cloth. He 
has lugged it in by the hair of the head. 
With no facts to sustain its discussion as 
an issue, with no evidence to brand busi- 
ness interests with criminal purpose to 
buy elections and terrorize labor through 
a bought government, he rushes through 
labor centers from the East to the West 
and summons spirits of unrest and lawless- 





but, boys, get the money. 
“There are hills to climb, but 
if you want to make a hill at the 
same speed you have been run- 
ning where the road was level 
you have got to give it more 
Give her the gas: Step 


Is Cox’s Discovery a 
*“Mare’s Nest?” 
“THE charges of Governor 
Cox have been character- 
(ized by Senator Harding as 
“ridiculous and without foun- 


dation.”” Ex-President Taft, 
while conceding that Cox has 
exposed “‘silly’’ methods used 
by some professional ‘‘Whoop- 
er-Uppers” in Republican 
headquarters, points out that 
he has not adduced any evi- 
dence to show that improper 
use of campaign funds is con- 
templated. ‘‘He has turned 
up a mare’s nest in profes- 
sional publicity methods, and 
that is all.” Mr. Taft pro- 
ceeds (in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger): 








FIND THE REAL DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE 


—Bronstrup in San Francisco Chronide 
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levied upon the basis of popula- 














tion, wealth, Republican vote, 
industrial conditions and general 
ability to subscribe.”’ 


But even if true, these two 
statements do not seem very 
important. The attitude of 
many papers is summed up 
in this quotation from the 
Jacksonville Times - Union 
(Dem): 


“We regret very much that 
the Presidential campaign has 
degenerated into the worst mud- 
slinging contest on record. No 

' matter who is responsible for it, 
nobody will gain by it and the 
people will be embittered and 
disgusted.”’ 


The Washington Star (Rep.) 
takes much the same view: 








“The fuss about which side has 





DIFFICULT—AND GETTING MORE DIFFICULT 
§ —Reid in Milwaukee Sentinel 


ness to aid him in his chase for office. It 
will, it must, recoil on him, as he de- 
serves.” 


Newspaper Comment on 
Cox’s Charge. 


HERE are Democratic papers 

which claim that Cox has‘‘ made 
good” his charge. The Chattanooga 
News (Dem.) uses the words quoted, 
but indulges only in generalities. The 
Brooklyn Eagle (Dem:), which pub- 
lished a story from its Washington cor- 
respondent as long ago as last January 
to the effect that the Republicans were 
planning a campaign fund of $16,000,- 
000, claims that the Senate Investigat- 
ing Committee established these facts: 


First, the Republican campaign is de- 
manding money in great sums, and, 

Second, that, in spite of denials to the 
contrary, “quotas for cities have been 


the more money, and whether 
that side has been perfectly frank 
about its riches, is wearisome in 
its present stage, which promises to remain 
the permanent stage throughout the dis- 
cussion.”’ 


The Providence Journal (Rep.) is more 
emphatic: 


“This reckless sort of campaigning can- 
not continue forever. Even Governor Cox 
will discover after a time that he is making 
no headway with his ridiculous ‘issue.’ The 
people are interested in the real questions 
of the campaign and will eventually force 
him to stop his talk about a $15,000,000 
Republican fund that does not exist.” 


What is a Legitimate 
Campaign Fund? 


OST commentators agree that a 
campaign fund of $15,000,000, 
even in a Presidential year, is exces- 
sive; and several have made efforts to 
define a legitimate campaign fund. 





HIGH COST OF ELECTING A PRESIDENT 


Homer S. Cummings, former Chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee 
told the Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee in Chicago that $4,000,000 or 
$5,000,000 as an aggregate, to be used 
on either side, ‘‘would not indicate 
corruption,” and that the Democratic 
campaign expenses this year will ap- 
proximate $4,000,000. Mr. Cummings’ 
successor, George White, has since de- 
clared that he thinks he can get along 
this year on $1,200,000. Ex-President 
Taft makes this statement: 


“The campaign of 1916 cost $2,500,000 
or $3,000,000 on each side. The increase 
in the cost of everything since then and the 
enormous growth of the electorate through 
woman suffrage and the more thoreugh 
organization attempted will justify a doub- 
ling of amounts used in previous campaigns 
without the improper use of a dollar.” 


Former Senator Weeks, of Massa- 
chusetts, is so convinced of 


the beneficence of Republican 
government that he thinks a 
change of administration at 
the present time would be well 
worth $15,000,000. The Los 
Angeles Times (Rep.) agrees 


with him. It says: 


“If the Republican. National 
Committee were to raise $15,- 
000,000, which it would not, for 
a campaign of education it would 
be money well expended. An 
electorate which pays $16,000,- 
000 a day for Federal govern- 
ment and that will continue to 
pay that sum for the next four 
years, if a Democratic adminis- 
tration is returned to power, 
could hardly be convicted of po- 
litical corruption for contrib- 
uting of its own volition an 
amount equal to one day's taxes 
to find out where its money 
goes. ‘* - 


The New York Globe (Ind. 
Rep.) is likewise convinced 
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that $15,000,000 is not an excessive sum 
to spend on a Presidential candidate. 
It comments: 


“The voters of the country are preju- 
diced against the expenditure of hard cash 
to achieve a political end, as Wood and 
Lowden found to their sorrow. Yet no 
large political end is achievable without 
some capital, and a denial of the right to 
raise and spend campaign funds in the open 
will only serve to drive them underground. 

“Putting a candidate and a party record 
before the voters of the country is no in- 
expensive matter, as any advertiser could 
testify. Voters are not cordwood, to be 
bought at so much a foot, but individuals 
of the most divergent strains, living in the 
most inaccessible places, and presenting an 
almost unbroken front of apathy to the 
hopeful stump-speaker. Fifteen millions 
is not a large sum to lay out on the enter- 
prize, and if the Republican organization 
is able to raise that much the size of the 
fund is a tribute to its efficiency.” 


THE POOR LITTLE RICH BOY 
—Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 
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SINN FEIN FIXES THE WORLD’S GAZE 
‘ON. IRELAND AGAIN 


UMILIATING as it, must be to 
Lloyd George to” perceive the 
fact, Sinn Fein has dramatized 

the Irish mood, not only through the, 
Mannix case and the hunger strike but 
by means of open civil war, in a fash- 
ion to foil the Celtic temperament of 
the Prime Minister completely. ,The 
theory of the ministry was based upon 
a conception of Irish “bluff.” Bonar 
Law and Sir Edward Carson convinced 
Lloyd George, the Dublin Freeman’s 
Journal says, that the hunger strikers 
—for MacSwiney comprized a single 
case among many—would in the end 
make themselves ridiculous. Some pe- 
culiarly exasperating hunger strikers 
were transferred to England. There 
are many left in prisons in Ireland. 
Their existence was little heeded until 
the spectacular example of the Lord 
Mayor of Cork riveted the gaze of 
all humanity. The miscalculation of 
Sir Edward Carson and Bonar Law 
involves their peculiar idea of the 
Prime Minister’s temperament. He was 
thought capable of a dramatization of 
the English mood that would extin- 
guish the histrionic character of the 
Irish gesture. English unionists pro- 
ceeded upon an idea often enough set 
forth in the London Spectator. The 
whole thing, it argued, was theatrical, 
melodramatic—somewhat inferior melo- 
drama at that since it involved “talk.” 
The Irish would gesture and talk and 
strut for the sake of finding out just 
how far they could go with the Eng- 
lish. When they were met firmly they 
would give in. The experience of the 
past month has not only exploded the 
theory but left the Lloyd George min- 
istry in the most difficult dilemma of 
its career. Sinn Fein, as the Paris 
Matin observes, won the world audi- 


ence away from the Prime Minister. 

He was made to play second fiddle. 

The London Conception of 
Sinn Fein’s Attitude. 

-VERY time he was approached on 
behalf of the Sinn. Fein cause, 
Mr. Lloyd George retorted that he saw 
no sign that the Irish extremists are 
prepared to discuss anything but the 
one proposition which is out of the 
question—the establishment of an ab- 
solutely independent authority in Dub- 
lin to rule all Ireland. Great Britain 
could not listen to that suggestion with- 
out breaking up the empire. He used 


_afresh the familiar illustration afforded 


by Lincoln’s attitude to southern se- 
cession. Moreover, somebody had 
brought him a chart of the submarine 
sinkings during the war and he was 
amazed to find how many were effected 
just outside the three-mile limit along 
the Irish coast. This was in spite of 
the fact that England was in control of 
the Irish harbors. “If the control of 
the Irish harbors had been in the hands 
of a hostile authority, the position 
would have been quite impossible.” 
Unless, then, Lloyd George is ready to 
leave the British Empire defenseless 
in its citadel, he can not concede any- 
thing to Archbishop Mannix, to hunger 
strikes, to Irish republican armies, to 
Belfast boycotts or to Sinn Feiners 
generally. Lloyd George did say last 
month that he was prepared to discuss 
with any responsible leaders of Irish 
opinion any plans for a settlement sub- 
ject to two conditions. The first is 
that he cannot agree to secession ‘‘in the 
American sense.” The next condition 
is that there must be “‘self-determina- 
tion’’ for the northeast—Ulster. There- 
upon the Manchester Guardianset forth 
once more its opposition attitude: 





TRYING TO SETTLE THE IRISH QUESTION 


“There are three parties concerned— 
Sinn Fein, Ulster, the Government. All 
must be brought into line. Sinn Fein, it 
may be said, will certainly not come into 
line. It asks only one thing—separation,— 
and that is the one thing which no British 
Government can concede. But is it so cer- 
tain? The leaders of Sinn Fein are not 
fools; they include some remarkably able 
men, and their acknowledged leader, Mr. 
De Valera, has declared in America that he 
would accept something less than separa- 
tion; he would accept ‘Cuban independ- 
ence’—that is, self-government subject to 
the exclusion of all connection with a foreign 
Power,—not avery different thing from Do- 
minion Home Rule. But, says Mr. Lloyd 
George, who is there to negotiate? Show 
me such a person, give me ‘a Sinn Feiner 
on the bridge between the two extremes 
who can speak for his people; you will find 
me quite willing to meet him’; 
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foresee its end. Then deputations of 
laborites bore the Prime Minister. 
They move like films across his jaded 
eye. At intervals, explains the Tory 
organ, Jim Thomas, the railwaymen's 
leader, “‘solemnly leads a deputation,” 
made up of himself chiefly altho there 
are in the crowd “‘leisurely gentlemen 
whose occupation is the theory and 
practice of a peculiar kind of politics 
invented by themselves.” They all 
enter the ‘‘august presence,” the Prime 
Minister being invested by a herd of 
cabinet dignitaries. Jim Thomas ex- 
plains that he has a plan to settle Ire- 
land. Mr. Lloyd George, we read, 
“urbanely asks -the celebrated labor 
leader’’ what the plan is. Mr. Thomas 
is accused of being most nebulous in 
reply. Now, can British labor satisfy 





ATLAS 





and he makes only two condi- 





tions—first, that ‘secession in the 
Americansense’ shall-be excluded 
from discussion; and secondly, 
that ‘self- determination for 
the Northeast shall be con- 
ceded.’ For our part we see no 
reason why there should be any 
limit whatever to discussion, 
because the limits of any pos- 
sible arrangement will quickly 
enough assert themselves, 
and it is unnecessary to make 
difficulties by attempting to 
define them beforehand.”’ 


Interminable Talk About 
Sinn Fein. 
URRYING back to Lon- 
don from his interrup- 





ted holiday, Lloyd George 
had reason to regret, French 
dailies say, that he treated the 
labor deputations so brusque- 
ly when they appealed to 
him for an Irish settlement. 
He had good reasons for his 
course then, says the London 
Post, for while the famous 
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MacSwiney hunger strike was 
already on, he could not 


PuYSICAL: GEOGRAPHY 
—Gale in Los Angeles Times 
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Ireland? The reply of one of Eng- 
land’s famous labor leaders, J. R. 
Clynes, is set forth in the London News 
over his own signature: 


“British Labor is eager to secure for 
Ireland as full a measure of self-govern- 
ment as any part of the United Kingdom 
enjoys, subject to the principle which we 
were always required to support—namely, 
the principle of no separation of the two 
countries. Without the desertion of this 
principle the fullest rights of Irish self-gov- 
ernment can be secured for Ireland. Pro- 
posals to detach Ireland from the Empire 
can end only in a defeat which might doom 


Ireland to suffering and losses even greater 


than she has so far endured. 

“What, therefore, is Irish Labor to say 
short of requiring us to support the sepa- 
ratist principle to which all Labor mem- 
bers avowed they were opposed? We got 


support in the constituencies by declaring . 
that we were opposed to separation, that 


TWISTING HIS TAIL 


—Ding in New York Tribune, 


we wanted the peoples united by bonds of 
equal rights of self-government, the exer- 
cise of which would not impair the safety 
of the Empire or expose our country to 
dangers from foreign lands. British Labor 
is acquiring a power which can be used to 
secure a full measure of Irish liberty. On 
the other hand, that power could be de- 
stroyed if Labor were driven to support a 
policy to separate Ireland from this coun- 
try. To weaken Labor might matter 
little, only that would weaken Ireland and 
strengthen her enemies.”’ 


The Flaw in the Lloyd George 
Irish Policy. 

HERE seems reason to believe 

that Lloyd George has modified 
the rigidity of his practice in Ireland, 
this change having been brought about 
by the Belfast riots no less than by the 
MacSwiney stroke. When _ Ireland 
has been pacified, he has said again 
and again, the British can give her gen- 
erous treatment. The idea 
underlying this statement 
dominated the cabinet until 
last month. That was be- 
cause the Lloyd George Irish 
policy had been made for him 
by that element of the coali- 
tion ministry which takes its 
cue from the Carsonites and 
Bonar Law. The formula 
was “generous treatment 
when order is established’’— 
a blunder, affirms that well- 
known expert on the sub- 
ject, Desmond McCarthy, 
writing in the Manchester 
Guardian: 


“A militarist policy is abso- 
lutely fatal if England wishes 
to treat with the Irish people. 
Just as conscription was the 
reality to them and the fore- 
shadowed Home Rule Bill an 
unreality not worth a moment’s 
consideration (Irishmen notice 
that it is always the coercive 
measure which takes _prece- 
dence and is hurried through), 





A BOLSHEVIST AMBASSADOR IN ROME 


so at this moment the realities will be the 
establishment of courts-martial with special 
powers, sentences for offences defined to 
suit particular cases which have not yet 
arisen, the hearing of witnesses in secret, 
deportations, the abolition of juries; and 
the people will react exactly as tho it were 
the intention of England to establish that 
order of things in permanence. I can im- 
agine an Englishman opening his eyes at 
such a preposterous reading of his Govern- 
ment’s action, but I can assure him that 
nothing could appear more beneath notice 
to the Irish nation in their present temper 
than the discussion on the proposed (and 
rejected) amendment that the Coercion 
Bill should only hold good for, say, twelve 
months. They do not believe it, and if 
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they did it would not make the slightest 
difference to their resentment. 

“There is one provision of the bill which 
will strike them as particularly sinister. 
It is a subsection which provides that the 
duty of a coroner and jury shall be per- 
formed by an army court of inquiry in- 
stead of by a coroner and jury. The bill 
was introduced in the classic manner, and 
preceded by a Government statement of 
Irish outrages and murders. Compara- 
tively few Englishmen are aware that Sinn 
Fein also has its long list of alleged police 
and military outrages and murders; that 
there are at least twenty-five cases in which 
a coroner's jury have brought in a verdict, 
whether rightly or wrongly, of either mur- 
der or unjustifiable homicide.” 





Villa probably surrendered because there was noth- 
ing left to steal in Mexico.—Omaha World-Herald. 


Maybe France thought it best to recognize Wrangel 
while he is still recognizable.—Chicago Daily News. 





ITALY HEADS A REVOLT AGAINST THE 


WORLD POLITICS OF THIS COUNTRY 


YSTERY invests the adventures 
of that ambassador from the 
Roman government to the so- 

viets at Moscow whose appointment, 
if we are to believe the Matin, so an- 
noyed both the Quai d’Orsay and 
Washington. The fact that this envoy 
was chosen at all proves how firm is 
the purpose of Giolitti to defy what in 
Italian dailies is called ‘‘Wilsonismo.” 
It is a defiance of France as well, but 
the differences between Rome and 
Paris are diplomatic, whereas the con- 
flict with Washington is economic. 
Giolitti, or rather his foreign minister, 
Count Sforza, explains that in Russia 
there are raw materials of wich Italy 
is in dire need. He would let the so- 
viets take their pay in manufactured 
articles. The object of the Italian 
government, explains the Kdélnische 
Zeitung, is to lighten the weight of the 
economic pressure exerted by Wash- 
ington. The Socialist dailies insist 


that Giolitti has been pushed into his 
somewhat anti-American policy by the 
extreme Socialists at Rome. They are 
behind the labor troubles which make 
Naples and oge or two other large 
cities seem like theaters of Bolshevist 
war. If Giolitti thought he would 
evade the wave of proletarian discon- 
tent by recognizing the soviets he must 
be disillusioned, suspects the Paris 
Temps. French papers hint that the 
envoy sent by Lenin to Rome is be- 
hind these manifestations, but this is 
denied by Voroski, the individual in 
question. He pledged himself to in- 
terfere in no way with Italy’s domestic 
affairs. The Naples Avanti says he 
has kept his word. The upheavals of 
the workers in Italy would have come 
in any event. The proletarian earth- 
quake happened to coincide with an- 
other earthquake of no less severity 
seismologically, but the industrial one 
persisted. 











Italy Rejoices in Her 
Defiant Mood. 


OR once in their careers dailies so 

far apart as the Avanti and the 
Tribuna find something to agree upon 
—the defiant attitude of the Italian 
government to that of Washington. 
The Tribuna sneers exquisitely at the 
Wilsonian policy, a thing of phrases 
and points, it says, which misled the 
Italians for a time. They see now, it 
adds, that America stands for profiteer- 
ing as well as for Puritanism. Italy 
must find her safety elsewhere. The 
Avanti rejoices because Italy will no 
longer keep step with a government so 
reactionary, so hostile to freedom, as 
that of Washington. The Giornale 
d'Italia relieves its feelings with refer- 
ences to what is going on in Hayti 
and San Domingo, where, it says, the 


Washington government has enough | 


to do for a long time if it be really so 
anxious about liberty and*the rights 
of man. The practice of nagging at 
America, which was limited to a frac- 
tion of the Italian press until the pub- 
lication of the Wilsonian note about 
the Bolsheviki, has since spread rap- 
idly. This country has to-day, to use 
a European phrase, a bad Italian press. 
It is all a reflection of the attitude of 
the Giolitti ministry, asserts the Kreuz 
Zeitung, for that ministry now gives a 
lead to the powers abroad which pro- 
fess to want no further American inter- 
ferences in European affairs. 


Italy to Continue Her 
Attitude to Us. 


PERIOD of some difficulty in the 

relations of this country with 
Italy has definitely set in. Precisely 
this eventuality was predicted in Eu- 
ropean dailies months ago. For this 
reason the press of Rome attaches 
importance to the announcement that 
if the Republicans choose the next 
President, there will ensue a reversal 
of the foreign policy of the United 
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States. That will prove welcome in 
Italy, according to the Tribuna, for 
things can scarcely go on as they are 
without the development of incidents 
that would be regrettable from every 
point of view. The more radical press 
in Italy seizes the occasion to complain 
of the treatment of the Italians in the 
United States—many arrested with- 
out due process of law and some, it is 
alleged, subjected to inhuman treat- 
ment. In short, there is no grievance 
against this country which has not 
been revived and exploited of late by 
Italian newspapers which object to the 
tone and the temper of the admonition 
addressed to their country’s ambassa- 
dor on the subject of the Bolsheviks. 
Thus is verified, at least to the Vos- 
stsche of Berlin, the expectation that a 
Giolitti government in Italy must lead 
sooner or later to strained relations 
with the United States. Giolittian 
world policy is hopelessly irreconcil- 
able with that of the Anglo-Saxon 
world. It is a continental European 


policy. 


What Giolitti Dreads from 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

IOLITTI, or rather the Italian 

politicians behind him, foresee a 
sort of alliance between Great Britain 
and the United States. The result 
must be a tendency to reduce all the 
European nations, especially Greece 
and France, to servility in the face of 
the powerful combination. An idea 
of this kind found expression in the 
recent sensational utterance of Prince 
Max of Baden, reproduced with com- 
ment in the Kolnische. The Italians 
think they must seek safety in those 
new international combinations for 
which they have always displayed so 
great a genius. The new policy of the 
Giolittians contemplates not only 


friendly relations with soviet Russia 
but cordiality to the German republic. 
It is charged in a certain German press 
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that Giolitti has deliberately failed to 
suppress with due severity the risings 
of the workers in the Italian cities. 
He wishes to give his policy the appear- 
ance of being a concession to the pop- 
ular forces. It is not at all likely that 
he will mislead the English with these 
subtleties, for the London Spectator 
recently warned the world against the 
sly fox. His reputation as the friend 
Saxon world is too well established, 
despite the efforts of the Gzornale 
d'Italia to represent him as a much 
maligned and much misunderstood 
man. 


? 


The Fear That Italy Will 
“Go Bolshevik.” 

HENEVER Count Sforza is 

driven into a corner by the diffi- 
culties of negotiation with the diplo- 
matic corps, he throws a hand aloft, 
says the correspondent of the Matin, 
and asks if the Quai ’dOrsay wants to 
throw Italy into the arms of the Bol- 
sheviki. It has looked to the English 
dailies now and then as if Italy had in 
fact turned Bolshevik. For months 
past labor difficulties have broken out 
in different parts of northern Italy, 
and while the London Times strives to 


minimize them they do not grow less 
drastic with time. In Liguria and the 
Bergamesco, at Turin, about Ferrara 
and in the Veneto as well as in the 
Lombard capital reports for a long 
time past have been of risings that 
take on a Bolshevist tendency. The 
“little experiment in Bolshevism,” as 
the London Times calls it, that ex- 
ploded in the Canavese has had its imi- 
tations. Mill hands seize and operate 
upon their own account the mills of 
their employers. Even if these spo- 
radic outbreaks, old and new, are not 
themselves grave, they are to. the 
London daily symptoms of a general 
unrest that increases. Giolitti is faced 
with a demand for more advanced re- 
form which is not less emphatic through 
the presence of so many extreme social- 
ists in parliament. The Giolitti min- 
istry, like that of Nitti, is in a position 
which forces it to cultivate favor among 
those Italian politicians who are most 
influenced by Bolshevist doctrines. 
Such is the domestic situation from 
which the Giolitti ministry, according 
to The New Europe, takes refuge in a 
foreign policy that is bound to increase 
the difficulties of the country by cre- 
ating disastrous divisions in Europe. 





THE GLOOMIEST HOUR IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE BRITISH FOREIGN OFFICE — 


HISTORICAL event of the next 

session of the House of Com- 

mons will be the full dress de- 
bate, as the English say, on Lord 
Curzon’s conduct of the British for- 
eign office. The fact that he retains 
his post at all convinces the French 
press that British foreign policy just 
now is Asiatic and ‘‘eastern’’ rather 
than European and “western.” This) 
is deplored by the Paris Temps, speak- 
ing for a Quai d’Orsay that thinks in 


terms of Poland and the Ruhr and the 
left bank of the Rhine. Lord Curzon 
is master of world politics in Asia for 
his career has been peculiarly Oriental. 
He is concerned with India, Persia, 
Afghanistan—the whole eastern em- 
pire of Britain. Here, as the French 
dailies remind us, is the source of all 
the misunderstandings between Paris 
and London. The obstacle to a re- 
vival of the entente is the world poli- 
tics of Lord Curzon. It does not seem 
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to the French that he thinks of going. 
His departure from the British foreign 
office would indicate a revolution in the 
official London point of view and of 
this there is as yet no sign. Lord Cur- 
zon is too sorely needed, for it is from 
the east that the storm is breaking 
over the British Empire. In this 
theory of the situation the German 
dailies agree with those of Italy. All 
seem convinced that the British for- 
eign office is passing through its critical 
hour. The cause of all the agony is 
that soviet government at Moscow. 
Lord Curzon is said in the Kreuz Zet- 
tung to attach slight importance to the 
check suffered by the soviet armies 
some weeks ago. The Lenins and the 
Tchicherins remain as great a men- 
ace to British power in the east as 
ever. 


The Storm Breaking Over 
the British Empire. 


HATEVER may happen to the 
forces of Bolshevism along the 
Polish front, the soviet government 
must remain a dire portent to British 
in India, in Persia, in Afghanistan—a 
fact fully appreciated in London, sus- 


pects the Kolnische. The Cologne 
daily, like its contemporaries in Mu- 
nich and Berlin, looks forward to the 
day when ‘the collapse of the Hohen- 
zollern empire in Europe will be 
avenged through the fall of the British 
power in Asia. The soviets will be 
the instruments of this undoing. Ger- 
man dailies, in setting this forth, admit 
that Lord Curzon takes a less pessi- 
mistic view of the problem before him. 
He hopes to “muddle through” but he 
is assured by the Kreuz Zeitung that he 
never will. Russia, the nest of Bol- 
shevism, is inaccessible to the forces of 
the British, who must cling to the 
coast regions where, as the Crimea 
shows, they have to depend upon their 
sea power. The Bolsheviki display a 
positive genius for statesmanship by 
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directing their efforts primarily in the 
direction of Britain’s weakest points. 
How the Lenins and the Tchicherins 
have managed to cement their alliance 
with the Asiatics is a mystery. There 
is no real communism among the 
Turks, or the Persians, or the Afghans. 
Bolshevism and Islam can base no 
union upon any dictatorship of the 
proletariat. The secret of the new 
alliance must be sought elsewhere. 


Basis of the Pact of the Asia- 
tics with the Reds. 
OR a long time neither Lord Cur- 
zon nor his advisers took seriously 
the alliance of the Bolsheviki with the 
reds. In the end they saw just what 
was the basis of union between these 
racial antitheses. Each, according to 


the German press, is a victim of Brit- 


ish imperialism. The reds hate this 
imperialism for economic reasons. The 
hordes of Islam hate England because 
they have felt the might of her forces 
in the field. No doubt Great Britain 
may continue to achieve victories over 
both reds and Mussulmans, yet in the 
end this combination must bring the 
empire of George V to the pit of the 
same destruction which yawned for it 
at the end of the eighteenth century 
and the early years of the nineteenth. 
The Kreuz has no doubt of this what- 
ever. As long as Bolshevism is not 
uprooted with steel and fire, it can 
spread its terrors for England as far as 
Turkestan and then on to Afghanistan 
until it fetches up in India. The sub- 
terranean forces at work here will sap 
and mine until they achieve what the 
Germans, placing too great a reliance 
upon militarism alone, failed inglori- 
ously to bring about. The power of 
Britain in Asia will be undermined. 
That will strike at the very roots of the 
empire of the mistress of the seas. The 
result can only be the greatest up- 
heaval of the world since the fall of the 
Roman Empire. 





ENGLAND “UP AGAINST” IT 


The Catastrophe That 
Looms Over Britain. 

S they elucidate the nature of the 
catastrophe threatening the Bnit- 

ish Empire, the German dailies rejoice 
because their own humiliation at the 
hands of “‘perfidious Albion’’—this old 
phrase is revived—will thus be avenged. 
It is all a proof of the impartiality of 
Providence, they feel persuaded. The 
English themselves are a trifle careless 
about it, concedes the Kreuz Zeitung, 
but, ‘“‘as the Americans phrase the 
idea,”’ they don’t know what they are 
up against—yet. Lord Curzon es- 
pecially—with the aid of that wonder- 
ful staff at the foreign office—fancies 
these shadows can be dispelled with 
the pocket lantern of his genius. The 
Lloyd George ministry thought it 
could end the Russian peril by setting 
the Poles against the Bolsheviki. The 
attempt failed. It was coolly dis- 


avowed. Though now there come an 


artificial peace between Pole and Rus- 
sian, it will spread an underground 
fire already furious under British feet. 
In the near east the agitation against 
England is fed constantly. ‘The vio- 
lence done to Turkey will be avenged 
much sooner than the crushing of Ger- 
many.” The peace treaties with the 
Germans and the Turks are a mockery 
of the name. They are stupid because 
they can not be carried out. They 
drive the populations into fresh dis- 
plays of a desperately rebellious spirit. 


German Anticipations of 
British Agonies. 
ORE sensational than any other 
episode in the tragedy of British 
foreign policy, as developed in German 
journals, will be the rupture with 
France. The cordial “entente’’ is 
doomed because the French Republic, 
as both the Kreuz and the Vossische 
explain, is the vassal of Great Britain 
to-day and the statesmen of the third 
republic chafe as the humiliating truth 
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dawns upon their intelligence. To be 
sure, France suffers from a bad con- 
science, or so the Germans say. France 
suffers, too, because she knows that her 
Colonial empire is at the mercy of 
British sea power. What Lord Curzon 
at the foreign office fears is the growth 
of a swaggering, imperialist France, 
anxious to take a leaf out of the former 
Emperor William’s book by dominat- 
ing the European continent. Amer- 








TOO ORIENTAL 


Lord Curzon is alleged to run the British Foreign 
Office as if he were still a despot in India—which he 
is said to have been. 
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ica and Japan, again, are the natural 
foes of England. Perhaps the im- 
pending economic conflicts between 
Washington and London can be tided 
over. There will certainly be a re- 
vival of the contest over the Panama 
Canal. Japan has become to Britain 
just what Germany was before the 
world war bled the white race whiter. 
In no long time there will come a furi- 
ous fray between Japan and Great 
Britain, in which Japan will have the 
aid of yellow men on the Asiatic con- 
tinent—previously stirred to resent- 
ment by the reds in Russia. 


Peoples Who Obstruct Brit- 
ish Foreign Policy. 

MONG the peoples who make the 
a task of Lord Curzon so hard just 
now the Jews are given a foremost 
place in the German press. The Jews, 
according to a declaration by Arthur 
James Balfour nearly three years ago, 
were to be provided with a “state” of 
their own, in Palestine. This is a 
ghost of a country from which the Zion- 
ists, says the Kreuz, expect a great deal 
but which the English will support 
diplomatically only as far as they find 
it convenient. The British govern- 
ment sent a Jewish governor to Pales- 
tine but the next few months will dispel 
many an illusion from the Zionist 
mind. The interests of the Zionists 
and those of the native Arab popula- 
tion can not be reconciled. Whatever 
England does will avail her nothing. 
If the British yield to the Jews, there 
will be the enmity of the Arabs to 
reckon with. The native Arabs are 
already provoked to aggression by 
their countrymen in Egypt and Syria. 
German impressions are that the Brit- 
ish will take the part of the Arabs 
against the Jews before very long, ex- 
plaining that many of the Jewish im- 
migrants—who come from Russia— 
are saturated with Bolshevism. Even 
if there be a slight basis in fact for this 
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argument, any British discrimination 
against the Jews will cause an inter- 
national uproar, especially in America, 
where the Zionists are so strong. 


British Policy in the 

American World. 
O problem facing the British for- 
eign office can compare in im- 
portance with that of effecting a pact 
or combination or alliance with the 
United States. It is the vital necessity 
of British world politics, says the 
Kreuz Zeitung. All the leading Ger- 
man dailies, from the bourgeois Vos- 
sische to the extremely socialistic Frei- 
heit are persuaded that some sort of 
negotiations are proceeding behind the 
scenes under the direction of Lord 
Curzon for the purpose of establishing 
this Anglo-American unity. The su- 


‘preme difficulty, says the Kreuz, is the 


Irish factor. This brings us to what 
the organ of the German conserva- 
tives calls the rift within the Anglo- 
American lute. The rift might have 
been closed if the English had dealt 
with the Irish a little differently when 
the world war began. ‘As long as 
Ireland does not receive the freedom 
she demands so long will that country 
furnish proof that England preaches 
ideals which she does not attempt to 
realize at home.” The Irish object 
lesson, the Germans say, is instructive 
to the Americans, but it has its effect 
likewise on the Nile, on the Euphrates 
and on the Ganges. For the moment 
it is embarrassing in the United States, 
for the Irish understand the Americans, 
the Kreuz thinks, much better than do 
the English. That is why the English 
lose so many points to the Irish in 
Washington. 


What Can Poor Lord Cur- 
zon Do About It? 


N the multitude of problems that 
beset him, and faced as he is with 
the necessity of saving the British Em- 





PROPHECYING NEW CATASTROPHES 


pire, Lord Curzon, the German papers 
believe, has decided to put the fire out 
first in the east. For the time being, 
the Vossische says, the Bolshevik peril 
in Asia gets all the attention. The 
Irish will be dealt with severely until 
it is seen that the sentiment of America 
is affronted. The French may sulk if 
they must. The Japanese can go 
hang. Russia must be placated. The 
Asiatic empire of Britain trembles on 
the very edge of the abyss. Such are 
the points made by Lord Curzon as he 
discusses British foreign policy with 
the members of the Lloyd George cabi- 
net and, if we are to trust all that ap- 
pears in the organs of German world 
politics, his Lordship has persuaded his 
colleagues that his view of the crisis is 
the sound one. The British foreign 
office is anxious for peace in Europe 
while it consolidates the power of the 
mistress of the seas in the east gener- 
ally. Turkey is to be de-Gallicized. 
If the aims of British policy can be se- 
cured in no other way, England will 
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appear in the novel character of cham- 
pion of the downtrodden Germans. 
The pacification of Europe and the 
Anglicizing of Asia wherever possible 
are the motives of the British foreign 
office for the present. Great Britain 
feels that she has still to assure herself 
the dominion of the world, concludes 
the Kreuz Zeitung, but despite her high 
hopes, the hour of her doom is at hand. 
It is a doom that will be hastened by 
her course in bringing colored races of 
all shades of skin into the field against 
a white people—the Germans. France 
has joined Great Britain in this policy 
of making the white peoples of Europe 
contemptible in the eyes of the black 
man and the yellow man, with results 
as conspicuous in Egypt, in the Congo 
and in Morocco as they are in Afghan- 
istan, in India and in Japan. A world 
conflagration is coming, our German 
contemporary fears, compared with 
which the great war will look like a 
local feud, but the common enemy 
this time, it predicts, will be England. 


OGwe 


Picane CA oe. 


MILLERAND REFUSING TO RECOGNIZE THE REDS 


—Picrre Claude in Paris Humanité 
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THE DIFFICULTY OF LETTING FRANCE 
DOWN “EASY” 


ERHAPS a little too much was 

made of the incapacity of the 

President of the French Republic. 
Whether M. Deschanel went or stayed, 
the approaching sessions of the cham- 
ber of deputies at Paris must witness 
a struggle for power in which M. Mil- 
lerand will not let himself be unhorsed 
if he can help it. The men who wanted 
to put Millerand out used the situ- 
ation affecting Deschanel from their 
peculiar point of view. Otherwise the 
presidential crisis had little meaning. 
Such is the gist of Italian comment and 
the Italians watch the development of 
the crisis at Paris with breathless in- 
terest. Three statesmen are in the 


foreground at Paris now, observes the 
Giornale d'Italia, and what they decide 
will make the history of the immediate 


future. There is Millerand, deter- 
mined to hold on, Briand, the mag- 
netic, anxious for the succession, and 
Barthou, the most accomplished and 
in some ways the most gifted of living 
Frenchmen. Millerand stands for solid 
respectability at home and a firm—but 
not too firm—hand with Germany al- 
ways. Briand goes in for a vaguely 
Socialistic radicalism. His speeches 
are received with wild applause from 
deputies who are largely newcomers in 
politics. Barthou enjoys a well-mer- 
ited reputation for keen intelligence, 
immense and solid learning, impor- 
tant connections in high finance, a mi- 
raculous power of work. Emerging 
from the most conservative element 
in French society, he has gone in for 
radicalism. If the Millerand ministry 
goes down, it will not be easy to elimi- 
nate Barthou as his successor, despite 
the strength of Briand. Poincaré 
might succeed as a compromise but 
there is Viviani, with his many resem- 
blances to Briand. There is Lefevre, 


the financial genius and there is Dou- 
mer. Such was the situation before 
Deschanel gave up. 


The Ministry of To-morrow 
in France. 


NEW ministry, were one to 

emerge from any catastrophe to 
Millerand, must continue the painful 
task of dispelling the illusions of 
France. She has quite recovered from 
the exultant mood that followed the 
flight of the Kaiser but she has stiil 
more than one bitter pill to swallow. 
The task of Millerand has been to have 
his country accept facts in marked 
contrast with the fancies the French 


' indulged while Woodrow Wilson dwelt 


among them. The transition from 
optimism to pessimism was swift 
enough, comments the Rome 7ribuna, 
but France must go lower yet. That 
is why Millerand lasts. He had to 
endure the German humiliations—to 
come face to face with Prussians in 
uniform and monocle, to listen te their 
defiances. He was forced to see the 
treaty of Versailles emasculated by 
gentlemen’s agreements. He came to 
grips with the British and found them, 
as the Italians assert, elusive. There 
was the supreme ordeal of the London 
negotiations with that repudiating 
soviet world. Mr. Wilson came to the 
rescue with the Polish note but, as the 
Italian daily asks, what is a note? If 
there are more bitter pills like this for 
France to swallow, Millerand can re- 
main, if he will, to force them down 
his country’s throat. The general im- 
pression is that the worst has been 
lived through and Millerand must 
fight for his political existence. This 
he will do and, if he holds out, the con- 
servative spirit will dominate French 
policies. 





FRANCE STILL DISCUSSING THE LEAGUE 


French Suspicions of a 
Trap. 

ILLERAND feels that he has 

had one narrow escape from a 
trap set for him by Lloyd George but 
if the Italians are not surmizing a 
little wildly the trap is still set. The 
idea is still to get him into a confer- 
ence of some kind at which not only 
Germany but soviet Russia will par- 
ticipate on equal terms. If, in spite 
of the intervention of Washington 
such a conference is brought about— 
and it could come only in the event of 
Millerand’s fall—there would ensue a 
revision of the treaty of Versailles. 
Millerand holds that any such revision 
must entail the loss of the guarantees 
on which France relies for safety. 
Briand is said to think along different 
lines altogether but he does not bring 
his policy clearly into the light. He 
would scarcely venture to break with 
some influential groups in the chamber 
sufficiently to go over to Lloyd George. 
The Temps, speaking for the Quai 
d’Orsay, tells Lloyd George that his 
methods of late are not practical from 
any conceivable French standpoint. 
If Germany does not pay because she 
is let off, a tremendous load would rest 
upon the shoulders of all the French. 
Were the Germans in a position to 
bring on a new war—which would 
have happened but for the rescue of 
Poland at the eleventh hour—France 
would suffer a fresh invasion, new 
slaughters. Briand knows it as well 
as Barthou. A new ministry must 
walk in the path traced by Millerand. 
Why overthrow him? An important 
consideration is brought out by the 
Kolnische Zeitung: 


“French opinion is immensely agitated 
because it is still assumed at Paris that the 
money due from the Russians will be risked 
beyond recall if there are official relations 
with the soviets before they assume re- 
sponsibility for the debts of the Czardom. 

“There is another source of anxiety. 
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“France does not want the League of 
Nations to become effective before America 
has decided whether she will accept or re- 
ject the treaty of Versailles. France does 
not want the League of Nations charged 
with decisions affecting countries that are 
for the present to be kept out of the pale. 
It is felt in France that issues growing out 
of the plebiscites in Germany must not be 
submitted to the League when states like 
Sweden, Holland, Switzerland and Spain 
will be the ones to pass judgment. As long 
as the allied and associated powers enjoy 
no absolute majority in it, the League of 
Nations is not to be permitted to develop 
naturally unless all questions relating to 
Germany have been settled first. 

“Among these questions must be in- 
cluded Poland as well as the problem of the 
future relations between Germany and 
Russia. France works with all her might 
against recognition of the soviets because 
she knows that when peace with Russia is 
made, Germany will be given her turn. If 
Germany be given a little elbow room in 
the east, France will dread a weakening of 
the Polish brother whose function in this 
region is that of a sentinel.” 


MILLERAND SAYS 


“I recognize Wrangel—he has money.” 
—Garnier in Naples Avanéi, 
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THE CHARGE THAT THE ALLIES ARE 
“ENGINEERING” A WAR ON RUSSIA 


ARCEL CACHIN, who is styled 

“the ablest demagog among the 
French Socialists,’’ persists in his 
accusations against the governments 
of London, Paris and Washington. 
They are all in a plot to “engineer” a 
war on the Russian revolution. Pre- 
mier Millerand denies it. Lloyd 
George says he knows nothing about 
it. Washington merely refuses to rec- 
ognize Lenin, Trotzky and Company. 
Neither was there an ulterior motive in 
the help extended the Poles by Wash- 
ington, London and Paris. The pur- 


pose was avowed. These points must 
be emphasized, says the London Post, 
Europe’s leading enemy of Bolshevism, 
because the truth about everything is 
“carefully suppressed” by the ‘Bol- 
shevist labor leaders’”—especially by 


the Mr. Gosling and the Mr. Adamson 
who were put out of Paris by the 
French authorities. They report that 
the Russian revolution remains the 
“nightmare of the international bour- 
geoisie."" For three years now Lon- 
don, Paris and Washington have been 
trying to put the Moscow soviets 
down. ‘Vain endeavor!” M. Cachin 
told Gosling and Adamson the facts 
and they went back to England and 
told the London Jerald. That organ 
of extreme socialism has been filled 
with charges ever since on the subject 
of the conspiracy of the three great bour- 
geois capitals—London, Paris, Washing- 
ton. Mr. Lloyd George is not the kind 
of man to make headway against such 
a campaign of misrepresentation, sus- 
pects the London Post. He gets all his 
facts wrong. He thinks Poland in the 
first place attacked and invaded soviet 
Russia not in self-defense but as an act 
of aggression. He thinks Poland is still 
in that ugly mood. He is told that he 
does not know what he is talking about. 


Courage of Lloyd George 
Under Suspicion. 


HILE Prime Minister Lloyd 

George is not quite so sick as he 
was, he has still to get back enough of 
his old courage to hurl defiance at the 
Bolshevik labor leaders by telling them 
they lie, proceeds the Tory London 
Post. Lloyd George must know that 
the account spread ‘‘with every cir- 
cumstance of falsehood’’ by the friends 
of the soviets in British labor circles 
“differs from the reality in every par- 
ticular.” The Allies are “not engi- 
neering a war on soviet Russia’ and 
have never engaged in that diversion. 
Nor will they. Mr. Lloyd George has 
not the courage to say this flatly. He 
dare go no farther than a reference to 
the soviet government as “‘an aggres- 
sive militarism and an industrial servi- 
tude.” Thus while Mr. Wilson sends 
notes, the Prime Minister in England 
speaks words. Little do Lenin and 
Trotzky care for notesor words. They 
do respect Millerand a little because 
he sends guns—a few. The indignant 
organ of high Toryism amplifies: 


“The basis of the Allied policy is the 
maintenance of the independence of Po- 
land. That principle now governs the 
Allies, and much trouble would have been 
saved had it been as unequivocally recog- 
nized from the beginning. . . . The Allies 
now perceive what we have consistently 
argued, that, as the Prime Minister said, 
the independence of Poland is an integral 
part of the structure of Europe. It follows 
that if the liberty of Poland be threatened 
—as it is threatened—the Allies will main- 
tain it. By what means? Mr. Lloyd 
George broadly indicated the available 
methods. These do not involve the de- 
spatch of troops. Mr. Lloyd George 
stated that, were they adequately supplied 
and equipped, the Polish armies should be 
capable of resisting the Bolshevist forces.” 





THAT PLOT TO DESTROY SOVIET RUSSIA 


British Labor Wonders Who 
is Deceiving it. 

HOT debate now rages among the 

labor leaders of Britain regarding 
this charge that a war is being ‘‘got 
up” against the soviets. Bob Smillie, 
the famed agitator among miners, sus- 
pects it. So does “Jim” Thomas while 
Harry Gosling never had any doubt 
about it- Nevertheless there has been 
a change of view in British labor circles 
since the exciting day on which they 
passed the resolution for ‘direct ac- 
tion.” The Bobs and the Jims are 
even accused of inciting a strike to 
enable the soviets to reconquer Poland. 
There was anguish when the Bolshe- 
viki missed their Warsaw aim. The 
London Post goes further. It charges 
that the ‘‘treasonable folly of the Bol- 
shevist labor leaders’ in England has 
encouraged a new campaign in Russia 
against the Poles: 


“The British revolutionary Labor leaders 
are now openly in league with foreign Bol- 
sheviks, and openly advocate violent revo- 
lution in this country. Let that be clearly 
understood. The position of the Govern- 
ment is equally plain. The Prime Minister 
has explicitly defined theie policy, which is 
the policy of the Allies. If now organized 
Labor proceeds to challenge the Govern- 
ment by a further threat of direct action, 
Mr. Lloyd George must accept the chal- 
lenge and abide the consequences. In so 
doing he will have the hearty support of 
every loyal citizen, who did not fight the 
war in order to submit thereafter to a 


Trade Union tyranny directed by revolu- 


tionaries closely allied to a bloodthirsty 
foreign despotism." 


Mysteries of Our Own De- 
partment of State. 


XPULSION of British labor lead- 
ers from France, the recognition 
given to Wrangel, the accumulating 
secrets of official Washington and the 
fact that a veil of mystery hangs over 
the international scene justify the be- 
lief that a war is, in fact, being engi- 
neered against soviet Russia, affirms 
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the Manchester Guardian. This great 


‘organ of British liberalism professes 


to be aware that the Russian policy of 
the Department of State at Washing- 































































































IN A BOURGEOIS TOWER 


MILLERAND: “What do you see?” 
Wrancec: “We must run, Millerand, we must run— 
luckily we have practice.” 
—Garnier in Paris Humanité, 
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ton is made by a clique which keeps 
important facts not only from the 
American people but from President 
Wilson as well. This clique control- 
ling the Russian policy of the Wash- 
ington government is not American 
but alien, adds the English daily. It 
is Muscovite in the Romanoff sense, 
reactionary, saturated with the influ- 
ence of aristocrats who dare not go 
back to their own country. Mr. Lloyd 
George allows himself to be enmeshed 
in the web of secrecy: 


“It is the secrecy, the duplicity, and the 
chicanery of the whole of this lamentable 
business which have done so much to under- 
mine the credit of Government and to in- 
spire a spirit of something like revolt. 
When Mr. George fulminates against this 
irregular uprising of Labor he should re- 
member that his own failure through all 
this time to shake himself free from the 
insensate or discreditable influences which 
thwarted his own clearer sense of what was 
wise and right is largely responsible for the 
result which he now deplores.”’ 


Simple Simon and the 
Bolsheviki. 


OB SMILLIE wants the blockade 

against the government of Lenin 
“called off.’’ So does Harry Gosling. 
They will not get what they want, 
according to Mr. Bonar Law, who 
speaks for the ministry in such mat- 
ters. Under cover of protests against 
a conspiracy to wipe out proletarian 
Russia, Bob and Harry—and perhaps 
Jim—are bringing on a revolution in 
England—so the London Telegraph 
fears. The London National Review 
is certain of it. The main contention 
of Bob and Harry is familiar now. It 
was the Poles—the ‘wicked,’ the 
“‘grasping’’—who were the aggressors. 
This ‘‘falsehood” and more flooded the 
ear of the simple Englishman, too ig- 
norant of military science to under- 
stand that the Poles could not be mili- 
tarists as their army had not existed 
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two years, that the war, so far from 
being a new war, was older than the 
armistice itself. The tale that London, 
Paris and Washington want to “engi- 
neer’’ a war against the soviets is so 
preposterous that this periodical strives 
to spread the light: 


“Love for the Bolsheviks may be difficult 
for the average human being endowed with 
the usual modicum of brains to understand; 
but it exists in a certain type of individual, 
for all that. The collective intellect of the 
London Daily News, for instance, extends 
to the Bolsheviks that charity which covers 
a multitude of sins; that of the London 
Daily Herald—if one can call it intelligence 
—feels for anything Red and revolutionary 
that love which passeth all understanding. 

“Needless to say, the London Daily Herald 
in its love for Lenin and his merry men, is 
quite prepared to swallow all its own prin- 
ciples and rend asunder its most cherished 
prejudices, rather than mutter a word 
against Holy (i.e. Soviet) Russia. Mr. 


Lansbury (of the London Daily Herald) re- 


cently went to Moscow and saw what he 
expected and wanted to see; no doubt his 
Bolshevik guides were careful enough of 
his feelings not to show him anything that 
would conflict with his well-known prin- 
ciples. He learned about as much as any 
Cooks’ tourist would learn, who was bear- 
led rapidly through certain parts of a for- 
eign country without knowing a word of 
the language or being able to converse with 
anyone without an interpreter—and re- 
turned to pose as an authority on the new 
Russia. Of such stuff are our blind guides 
made!” 





The Bourgeois Kettle and 
the Bolshevist Pot. 


LL talk about a capitalist plot to 

get up a war on soviet Russia and 
about a Bolshevist conspiracy to over- 
throw western governments by force 
and violence should appeal to the sense 
of humor rather than to the sense of 
reality, according to the London New 
Statesman. Bolshevism, it explains, 
has three distinct elements. The Rus- 
sian supporters of Bolshevism are not 
Socialists playing their usual part of 





A RUSSO-GERMAN ALLIANCE? 


opposition to a capitalist government. 
They are Socialists upon whom the 
responsibility for government actually 
rests. Another group of adherents of 
Bolshevism comes from countries pos- 
sessing strong communist movements 
in which a revolution that may place 
them in power seems at least possible 
in the near future. The remainder of 
the element adhering to Bolshevism is 
of the ‘‘parlor’’ variety, subsisting in 
countries in which there is no prospect 
of revolution at all: 


“Whatever they may sometimes say, 
with the purpose either of shocking or of 
ethbarrassing their Labor or Capitalist 
opponents, we may assume that the real 
leaders of. Soviet Russia are far more intent 
on consolidating their gains and establish- 
ing a durable system in the territory which 
they control than on fermenting world 
revolution at the imminent risk of destroy- 
ing themselves. Both the remaining groups 
on the other hand, want the Russian Rev- 
olution to -help them. Whether their 
immediate object is actual revolution or, 
as here, only revolutionary agitation, they 
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want the Red Flag to fly at Moscow as a 
danger signal to capitalists and a rallying 
point for revolutionaries. Moscow, while 
pursuing in its diplomatic relations its own 
policy of peace and consolidation, is quite 
willing to abet them as far as it can without 
endangering this policy. It is, indeed, 
positively to its advantage that the danger 
signal should fly as conspicuously as the 
peace ensign while negotiations are going 
on. While, therefore, M. Tchitcherin and 
Lord Curzon exchange polite notes and 
proposals, the Third International sends 
forth to the world messages designed to 
shock, not merely the bourgeois, but also 
the official Socialists and Labor leaders of 
the various countries. It is the present 
‘game’ of the Third International to appear 
a good deal more extreme than it really is, 
or would be if action, rather than words, 
were in question. This, indeed, appears 
plainly enough when, after their revolution- 
ary mission has been painted in the reddest 
pigments, the practical advice given by 
Lenin to British Communists is that they 
should affiliate to the Labor Party, and 
thus indirectly become a -part of the Second 
International with which the Third is 
openly at war." 





PROGRESS OF AN INTRIGUE BETWEEN 
BERLIN AND MOSCOW 


tung. Berlin is agitated by reports of 


’ 

ANDS left over from the recent 
discomfiture of the red army 
continue to hang about the 

Prussian frontier, reports the Paris 
Debats. Everywhere in these regions 
the Germans fraternize with the Bol- 
sheviki, to the distress of French dail- 
ies. They report the organization of 
soviets in German villages, to the de- 
light of a fraction of the populace. 
Berlin newspapers dwell upon the fact 
that the frontier is wide open, the red 
defeat being interpreted in the Freiheit 


as a strategical retirement only. The . 


military forces at the disposal of Ber- 
lin are inadequate to repel the red in- 
truders, explains the Frankfurter Zei- 


what is to come next. Hatred of the 
Poles has much to do with all this, says 
the Paris Temps, alarmed at the prog- 
ress of the diplomatic “intrigue” be- 
tween Moscow and Berlin and its possi- 
ble results. Germans generally cher- 
ish hopes of a revenge that will wipe 
out the humiliation of the grand war, 
and Millerand himself has said that 
the diplomacy of the Bolsheviki is 
more to be dreaded than any victories 
they may win in the vicinity of War- 
saw. The Premier showed sound judg- 
ment, adds the organ of the French for- 
eign office. Whatever the extent of 
the check sustained before Warsaw, 
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From the Illustrated London News 


CENTRAL EUROPE AS THE REGION OF THE FOUR GREAT RIVERS 


“The characteristic of Central Europe is a system of four great rivers, three of them rising in the backbone of 


mountains which run from the Jura and Savoy to the Carpathians, 
‘*These rivers, the course of which runs from south to north, have acted throughout history each 


London News. 


declares Hilaire Belloc in the Illustrated 


as the nucleus, each not necessarily of a state, but of a way of living. Each has been a great highway; each has 
had the power to spread outward, eastward, and westward from its banks, and along its tributaries a social 


type of its own. 


All this is modified, of course, by a hundred accidents, but it remains true that the Rhine and 


the. Elbe, and, to a lesser extent, the Oder and certainly the Vistula, as material causes have built up 


separate regions.” 


the strategical situation of the forces 
under Trotzky favors the peculiar dip- 
lomatic tactics of his soviets. At the 
Wilhelmstrasse there is still the old 
pretense that the ‘‘reds’’ are ‘“‘trumps.”’ 
Speeches, articles in Berlin organs 
under official inspiration, and inter- 
views granted by Doctor Simons, head 
of the Wilhelmstrasse, all show which 
way the wind blows. A deep plot is 
hatching. 


German Hopes from Mos- 
cow Methods. 
ethene ete at Berlin seem sus- 
piciously friendly to the soviet idea. 
The impression is that of Paris, but it 
finds confirmation in the utterances of 
Doctor Simons, growing bolder. In 
flat contradiction of some recent re- 
ports by Socialist delegates returning 


from Moscow to Berlin, Doctor Simons 
is telling all at the Wilhelmstrasse that 
the government at Moscow is getting 
on finely with the new Utopia. There 
is an economic rejuvenation which fills 
the foreign minister at Berlin with de- 
light, He thinks all disparagement of 
the results attained by Lenin is based 
upon malice. Lenin is sneered at by 
many, but such people are swayed by a 
prejudice which incapacitates the mind 
for reasoning. Thus Simons. He has 
his agents at Moscow, evidently, in- 
cluding technical experts who work 
with the ‘‘commissars” for the recon- 
struction of Russia along Bolshevist 
lines. Now this Doctor Simons, adds 
the French daily, is a bureaucrat by 
career and he knows diplomatic his- 
tory by heart. He is a fervent admirer 
of the Bismarckian ideals. His eulogy 





RUSSIANS AND PRUSSIANS 


of the red government at Moscow 
scandalizes the conservatives in Berlin 
but they have not the sense to per- 
ceive that in the Wilhelmstrasse all 
the trumps are red. German financiers 
and German industrialists understand 
the Simons game. They play it with 
him. 
German Persistence in the 
Russian Game. 
OT so many weeks ago, the high 
and mighty men at Berlin 
thought of frowging down the soviets. 
The captains of industry and the lords 
of finance were spitting fire at the reds. 
General Hoffman was their military 
genius. This strategist got up a plan 
of campaign against the soviet forces. 
The aid of the entente was to have 
been asked. These people have all 
seen a great light since, says the Temps. 
There is less talk nowadays of a war 
to death against the firm of Lenin, 
Trotzky & Company. One hears in- 
stead of a Russo-German alliance to 
plan a “liberation” upon the model of 
the great year 1813: 


“In the days long ago, when the beaten 
grand army flowed back by way of Prussia 
with the great Napoleon, General Yorck 
signed a treaty with the Prussians at Tau- 
roggen. Some months later, Russians and 
Prussians entered Paris as conquerors and 
Napoleon left for the isle of Elba. 

“This alliance may be said to have lasted 
until the disgrace of Bismarck and it was 
this alliance which permitted Prussia to 
attain her greatest splendor—from which 
it was hurled by the mad policy of William 
II. His grandfather had a presentiment 
of the catastrophe. On his death bed he 
urged the future Kaiser never to quarrel 
with Russia.” 


The Doctor Simons of to-day has 
but to take up the threads broken by 
General von Caprivi when he was 
Chancellor. Little it matters to Si- 
mons whether the reds reign at Mos- 
cow or whether they must yield later 
to a dictator or to another Czar. ° 
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What the Alliance of Berlin and 
Moscow Would Mean. 

HE idea at the Wilhelmstrasse, as 
interpreted by the French press, 
is that an alliance of Berlin and Mos- 
cow must end the isolation of Germany. 
It would put an end to the new Poland. 
It would wipe out the new Baltic states. 
It would ‘‘authorize’”’—this is the word 
used by the Temps—the politicians at 
Berlin to seek a revision of the treaty 
of Versailles. In the economic sphere 
the boundless resources of Russia must 
be placed at the disposal of the exploit- 
ers in Berlin. What magnificent out- 
lets would be provided for German 
commerce and industry! It is but 
natural that an alliance of this kind 
should be avidly sought by Germans 
of all parties as a means of deliverance 
from their burdens. It may be con- 
jectured that the Russians fancy them- 
selves to be the pioneers of a world 
revolution when they come into Ger- 
many with their red emblems. The 
wise at Berlin think otherwise, observes 
the organ inspired by official France. 
Russia, too, would work out her deliv- 
erance and Germany might be of as- 
sistance in eliminating the poison of 
Bolshevism from her system. Assum- 
ing that the reds did upset the German 
government, hatred of the entente in 
the fatherland—hatred of France es- 
pecially—is so strong that Junker and 

proletarian prefer red to white. 

How Berlin Estimates the 
Bolshevik Peril. 

MONG the effusions of Simons to 
which the French pay particular 
heed is his estimate of the Bolshevik 
peril, which the Norddeutsche Alige- 
meine Zeitung gave to the world last 
summer. Precisely as Islam was 
brought up gradually by the limits 
imposed through the mentality of the 
western peoples and through its own 
religious narrowness, the Bolsheviki 
must in the end find racial limits nat- 
ural to it. The German character, 
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proceeds Simons, is not Bolshevist. 
Only the unhealthy state of the Ger- 
man people just now, caused by the 
war and the blockade, affords a basis 
for the communist to build upon. The 
Temps leaves to Simons full responsi- 
bility for his comparison between Bol- 
shevism and Islam. The association 
of ideas must be agreeable neither to 
the Mussulmans, whose faith is thus 
assimilated with the sinister creed of 
the red ruffians, nor to the Russians, 
represented as having embraced the 
Lenin gospel as their religion for all 
eternity. But it is not the business of 
the French to correct the views of the 
German government. They need only 
note them carefully. In a word they 
mean that Bolshevism is no peril to 
Germany. With this as a starting 
point, the mouthpiece of the Quai 
d’Orsay interprets the policy of the 
Wilhelmstrasse to the soviets. It re- 
vealed itself through the proclamation 


of neutrality issued by the egregious 
Simons himself. 


What is this German 
“Neutrality?” 


AS German “neutrality” works out 
in practice behind a screen of de- 
crees, it injures Poland and it favors 
Russia at every point—the Russia of 
the reds, naturally. Simons is perpet- 
ually saying in the Reichstag that Ger- 
many will remain firm in securing re- 
spect for her “neutrality.” It is a 
“neutrality”? that manages to ignore 
the existence of whatever new states 
the Bolsheviki want ignored. The 
Petit Parisien reveals all sorts of con- 
cessions yielded by the Wilhelmstrasse 
to the many Bolshevik “‘envoys’”’ whom 
it treats with so exquisite an affability. 
The suspicious might fancy official 
Berlin to be actually equipping the 
reds for a great war. In return the 
reds might be expected to divide Po- 
land with Berlin. What would be- 
come of the tr@aty of Versailles? Such, 
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as set forth in the inspired organ of the 
French, is the Berlin attitude to Mos- 
cow—Germany not fearing Bolshevism 
in the slightest, favoring it, rather, ex- 
ploiting it for the destruction of Po- 
land, looking forward to the day when 
the peace treaty will become waste 
paper, anticipating the collapse of the 
Bolsheviki, perhaps, but not disturbed 
at all. The old Bismarckian doctrine 
has come back and only the French, 
their great newspapers declare, are 


alive to the peril. 
' 


French Alarm Over Ger- 
: many Ridiculed. 

RANCE is troubled by her guilty 

conscience. That is why she sees 
ghosts in the form of secret treaties 
negotiated by Moscow and Berlin. 
This is how the Vienna Neue Freie 
Presse disposes of the matter, flatly 
contradicting the Journal de Genéve. 
The French know, declares the Aus- 
trian daily, how the Germans were 
tricked into signing an armistice which 
was later repudiated in a treaty. The 
French, sneers the great Viennese 
organ, must be judging others by them- 
selves and they are as deluded now as 
they were when the London Times pub- 
lished its report of a secret treaty be- 
tween Simons and Tchicherin. France 
is the victim of her own hate, which 
made her wait fifty years for revenge, 
and led her into an alliance with the 
Russian despots. The honorable and 
gentle Fehrenbach is no Gambetta, 
Paris is told by this commentator, 
and the German people are too weary, 
too burdened with anxiety over their 
daily bread to goin for fantastic pacts 
behind doors with any Bolsheviki. 
Very different is the report in the Swiss 
newspaper, which represents an exalted 
official in the Berlin government as 
saying that Germany will yet have 
her dose of Bolshevism—not as red, 
perhaps, as that of Moscow, but still 
sufficiently vivid. 





“I SAW THE SEA” 


Dr. Frank Crane's 
Editorials 


Woodrow Wilson 
1920 


HERE is a legend among the 
American Indians that is strange 
and beautiful. 

Once a tribe of Indians lived not far 
from the We tern Sea. 

At some distance from their camp 
was a high mountain. 

It was the ambition of all the youth, 
when they came of age, to climb to the 
top of this mountain. 

The way to it was across a barren 
desert, and the mountain was steep 
and rugged. 

One spring the young men of the 
tribe presented themselves before the 
chief, and he gave them this instruc- 
tion: 

“Go as far as youcan. Some of you 
may cross the burning sands. Some 
may get part way up the mountain. 
Perhaps one of you may reach the top, 
and from there you will see the shining 
water. 

“But when you have gone as far as 
your strength will allow, pluck there 
some token, a twig, or stone, or some 
such thing, and bring it back to me. 
Go!” 

They went, high of heart and light 
of step. 

Along in the afternoon one came 
back. He was spent and drooping. 

“It was the heat,”’ he said. “I did 
not get far.” And he gave the chief 
his token, a cactus leaf. 

“By this I see you got only half way 
across the desert,’’ said the chief. 
“That is where the cactus grows.” 


Then one after another the other 
boys returned. 

One bore a twig of sage brush, which 
indicated he had reached the moun- 
tain’s foot. 

Another brought a leaf of maple, as 
he had got to the lake a little way up 
the mountain side, for there were the 
maples. 

Another held in his hand a bit of 
hemlock, for he had attained unto the 
slanting rock, a thousand feet up. 

Another brought a branch of stunted 
pine, whereupon the chief said, ‘“Good! 
You reached the timber lime.” 

At sunset came the last young man. 
He was weary, yet his eye was not dim, 

“And what token did you bring?” 
asked the chief. 

And the youth spread out his empty 
hands. 

“‘Nothing!”’ he said. 

Then the chief frowned, and the 
young men gnashed upon him with 
their- teeth. 

“Where I stood,” said the youth, 
“there was nothing. But— 

“I SAW THE SEA!” 
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Human Scum 


HEN the Poles drove north- 

ward into the face of their Riis- 

sian foes and defeated the army 
of the Bolsheviki, they accomplished 
more than a military victory. They 
expelled into the light and vision of the 
western world forty thousand examples 
of what a human being looks and acts 
like after she or he has submitted to 
Bolshevism as idealistically practiced 
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in Russia. In the refuge camps along 
the East Prussian frontier western civil- 
ization has an opportunity to see Bol- 
shevism as it is. 

In the camp near Arys in East 
Prussia, forty thousand haggard hu- 
mans, bearing their burden of rags, 
vermin, mud, filth, hunger, cold, dis- 
ease and despair—this is the blight of 
near life that is crowded into three 
square miles of green hillside and pine 
groves on the edge of the town. 

Here is real Communism, the level- 
ing of all estates and conditions, and 
the answer is that that level is found 
at the bottom rung of the ladder of 
human misery. 

Taking these interned prisoners as 
representatives of the Land of the 
Soviet, the only banner that they 
should carry is that of disorder, con- 
fusion and chaos. 

All types of Asiatics are here. 
marked Chinamen with sleepy eyes 


leering out from under bulky fur hats, 
Volga fishermen with heads bare, 
swarthy Jewish faces with cigarettes 
limply projecting from thick lips, 


Northern boys with long, straight 
. golden hair and blond eyebrows; East 
Indians, Caucasians, Ukrainians, Si- 
berians, Tartars, Mongols, with their 
raggedness as the only uniformity in 
their varied costumings, all go to make 
up this congress of anarchy. 

A walk through the camp leaves one 
with the individual impression of wet 
matted hair growing far down on brows, 
beneath which peer eyes of fanatical 
brightness. Hands with talon-like 
claws are scratching the earth for roots 
or tearing the flesh from the carcass of 
some dead horse. Broad, flat, stumpy 
feet with gnarled toes protruding from 
dirty bandages, squash through the 
black mud. And from all rises a babel 
of hundreds of dialects. 

The attitude of the prisoners is 
mostly one of resignation to their fate. 
They have nothing more to lose. Dis- 
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illusionment is dawning on most of 
them. Others are simply sick and fed 
up on war. One disgusted Moscow 
workman said this was his second time 
advancing with an army into Germany 
and that he was through with war for- 
ever. He only wanted peace, a place 
to work and to keep his family, and to 
spend the rest of his life in quiet. 

All this furnishes a shattering proof 
of the abomination of desolation which 
underlies the theories of Bolshevism. 


2 


How a Car Strike Was 
Settled in Havana 


N Havana was recently witnessed 
one of the most striking strikes 
+ ever seen in Cuba, the principles 


-of which should be interesting to the 


rest of the world. It began at mid- 
night, August 7th, when the motor- 
men and conductors of the Havana 
Electric Company walked out, after 
their demand for an increase of twenty 
cents an hour had been rejected. 

The strike leaders counted on the 
presidential year giving their cause a 
political bearing. Havana has a five- 
cent fare, and it was generally supposed 
that the government would be peti- 
tioned to grant an increase. In fact, 
there was every indication that the 
government would accede. 

Both strikers and politicians, how- 
ever, failed to reckon with Frank 
Steinhart, General Manager of the 
Havana Electric, and one of the big- 
gest American business men in Cuba. 
Mr. Steinhart came out in some flat 
talk which was perfectly understand- 
able, either in English or Spanish. 

“I am giving our employees all it 
is possible to give,” he said. “I have 
increased their wages since January 
ist $1,300,000. We cannot give more 
unless the fares are raised. 

“However, I am opposed to an in- 
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creased fare, and will not accept one. 
I am not in favor of charging the pub- 
lic one or two cents a ride more to be 
turned over to a relatively few men, 
even if part of it goes into the com- 
pany’s coffers. I may be wrong in 
my ideas, but there must be an end to 
increasing wages and then increasing 
prices, with the public bearing the 
burden. Somebody must commence 
to bring the cost of living down, and I 
am willing to bear the brunt of making 
the start in this matter.” 

Mr. Steinhart’s stand created a stir. 
Still, the strike was on, and not a 
wheel turned. Two days after the 
strike started the company began to 
put into effect a carefully worked-out 
plan for restoring the service. New 
men were employed, and took out cars 
under police protection. The company 
began to build up a new organization 
from the bottom. There was no rush 
to make a showing. The new men 
were carefully picked. More were _re- 
jected than accepted. Offers from 
strike-breaking agencies in the United 
States were thrown into the waste- 
basket. 

The shop men went out in sympathy, 
and then the taxi drivers. Mr. Stein- 
hart stood pat and increased his ser- 
vice. He uttered no word of denun- 
ciation of the strikers. The public 
backed him up. There was no excite- 
@ent, even though half a dozen or so 
small dynamite bombs were placed on 
the tracks. 

The result is that Mr. Steinhart won 
out. The former employees began to 
apply for their old jobs, the strike was 
broken, the sympathy strike collapsed, 
because the union with which they 
sympathized had ceased to exist. The 
eight hundred new men the company 
had employed will be kept on their 
jobs so long as they prove satisfactory. 

Handled throughout by the man- 
ager with a view to the principle he 
stated at the start, and without any 
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show of bad feeling, the strike ended 
in a complete failure. Many think it 
will mark the end of strikes in Havana 
for a while. 

In the meantime the company is not 
gloating over its victory, but is pro- 
ceeding with what for it is the heart's 
desire, namely, reestablishing its in- 
terrupted service on the previous foot- 
ing, and establishing schools to teach 
new men. 

A little common sense, self-restraint 
and plain courage will dissipate many 
a strike. 


ad 


Immigration 


URING the last century 34,000,- 
000 immigrants have entered the 
United States. In the same 
time the population of the country in- 
creased 97,000,000. Immigration con- 
stantly increased up to the World War. 
In the decade ending 1910 it amounted 
to fifty per. cent of the increase of the 
population. It exceeded forty-eight 
per cent in the ten years ending with 
the present year, as the World War 
interfered with the inflow of people 
from Europe. 

The steady growth of immigration 
is significant. During the second ten 
years of the century, or from 1820 to 
1830, the number of immigrants ar- 
riving in the United States was less 
than one per cent of the increase of the 
population. In the next ten years, 
ending with 1840, it had grown to 
twelve per cent. In the decade end- 
ing in 1850 it was slightly more than 
sixteen per cent. 

In the decade ending 1860 it was 
about twenty-five per cent. 

In the ten years ending in 1870 it was 
a littlemore than twenty-eight per cent. 

In the ten years ending in 1880 it 
decreased to nineteen per cent. 

In 1880 to 1890 it ran up to forty- 
two per cent. 
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In the decade ending 1900 there was 
another sharp decrease to twenty- 
three per cent. 

In the ten years ending in 1910 it 
remained at about the same ratio. 
From 1910 to 1920 the per cent ratio 
was about forty-three per cent. 

Of the 34,000,000 immigrants enter- 
ing the country in the last one hundred 
years nearly one-fourth of them, or 
8,205,675, came from England, Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales. Germany 
furnished the second largest number, 
5,495,539, and Italy the third largest, 
4,100,740. Austria-Hungary was next 
behind Italy with 4,068,448, while 
Russia was fifth with 3,311,406. The 
Scandinavian countries (Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden) have sent 2,134,414 
of their citizens to the United States. 

The question of immigration is one 
that needs careful study and attention 
by Congress and the people of the 
United States. This country needs 


population, and should welcome immi- 
grants, but it is unquestionably to our 
interest to take such measures as shall 
bring to us the soundest and most 
wholesome human stock. 


9° 


France Is Coming Back 


ORTIMER L. SCHIFF, the 

banker, recently returned from 

Europe, and gives his opinion 
of the work of reconstruction there. 
He is an intelligent observer, and his 
views are dependable. * 

He says that “notwithstanding the 
accumulated burdens of the war, con- 
siderable progress appears to have 
been made in England, France and 
Belgium in reestablishing industry on 
a peace basis. I was particularly im- 
pressed by the extent to which normal 
conditions have been restored in the 
invaded districts of France. Much re- 
construction remains to be done, but 
the fields are being cultivated, many 
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factories are in operation and the pop- 
ulation is facing its problems with 
courage and intelligence. 

“While, as here, inflation and other 
causes arising from the war have 
brought about an orgy of spending in 
certain quarters, real France is hard at 
work and is again evidencing her thrift 
and common sense. Her fiscal prob- 
lem is a difficult one, but that also is 
in a fair way toward solution. Bel- 
gium seems prosperous and England, 
notwithstanding her domestic ques- 
tions, is handling her economic situ- 
ation with her usual masterly skill.” 

Amos Stote, of the firm of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, who recently visited Eu- 
rope, expresses himself as impressed 
with the new spirit developed among 
the French to place their country back 
where she was among the nations be- 
fore the war. 

“At Creusot,”’ he reports, “the fac- 
tories where cannon were made during 
the war are now being utilized for turn- 
ing out locomotives at the rate of one 
a day, heavy machinery, steel castings 
for bridges and agricultural machinery.” 
Twenty-two thousand men were em- 
ployed in these works when he was 
there. The great engineering firm of 
Schneider et Cie has 80,000 men at 
work, of whom 42,000 are employed 
at Creusot. 

With regard to living expenses, Mr. 
Stote said that, taking the differenagp 
in exchange into consideration, living 
in France and England was at least 
fifty per cent cheaper than in the 
United States. 

“The fact that France is coming 
back is demonstrated by the American 
firms developing their business in Paris 
and other cities. The Bankers’ Trust 
is putting up a million-dollar building, 
the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company 
and the Guaranty Trust are all spend- 
ing vast sums there, which they would 
not do unless convinced of the possi- 
bility of doing a big business.” 
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Foreign Influence in the 
Election 


HERE is a possibility, not to say 

probability, that the coming elec- 

tion in the United States will be 
determined by issues and sentiments 
that have nothing at all to do with 
this country. 

The two most solid groups of voters 
in the United States are the Germans 
and the Irish. 

There is little doubt that these two 
groups are being manipulated to influ- 
ence the Presidential election. That 
which they particularly oppose is the 
League of Nations. 

And the reason why they oppose this 
is that the Irish are bound to oppose 
anything in which Great Britain is 
interested, and the Germans anything 
in which Great Britain and France are 
interested. 

George Sylvester Viereck, at one 
time actively interested in German 
propaganda, is said by the New York 
Times to be Executive Secretary of the 
Committee of Ninety-six which has 
undertaken to form a combination of 
all existing German organizations in 
this country to vote their members 
solidly in the interest of the Father- 
land. Mr. Viereck estimates that be- 
tween five and six million voters, in- 
cluding women, can be influenced by 
the German movement. 

In addition to this, the Sinn Fein 
element of the Irish are doing all they 
can to create bad blood between the 
United States and Great Britain, aided 
by the influence of the Hearst news- 
papers. 

The difference in the numerical 
strength of the two political parties 
not being very large, it is entirely 
within the possibilities that these two 
organizations will be successful. 

“The men who voted for war,” says 


Viereck, ‘‘the men who spoke for hate, 
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the men who hounded and insulted us, 
the men who made a byword of fair 
play, the men who supported Wood- 
row Wilson or any of his acts, must be 
driven from public life, whether they 
be Democrats, Republicans or Social- 
ists.” 

Mr. Viereck also hurls the following 
grapeshot against those who are be- 
nighted enough to vote for prohibi- 
tion: ‘‘We want our glass of beer, our 
cup of wine. We even want our high- 
balls.” 

Such things are not without their 
significance. 


. 


The Hunger Strike 


HE refusal of MacSwiney, Mayor 

of Cork, to take nourishment 

while in prison, furnishes an ex- 
ample of a conviction and method as 
old as humanity. 

That conviction is that what we 
cannot get by superior force we can 
get by irritation. 

That method is the distinctly femi- 
nine one illustrated in a play a few 
years ago called “The Tyranny of 
Tears.” 

Reduced to its clearest terms it 
means government by nuisance. 

You can see it in a thousand house- 
holds where the wife or the baby or 
both get their own way not because 
they are stronger than the man, but 
because they are weaker. 

One way to rule is to strike, to use 
physical force. Brutes use this. 

Another way, fully as effective, is 
to act so that you can only be beaten 
by force, relying on the fact that your 
opponent will not stoop to use force; 
then you can do as you please. This 
is as perfect a tyranny as force itself, 
and even more distressing. 

The Irish, part of them, want to be 
separated from Great Britain. Their 
reasons are not germane to the point 
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here made. Unable to accomplish 
their desire by regular, orderly and 
parliamentary methods, they proceed 
to methods of desperation. 

That is precisely what a certain ele- 
ment among labor agitators also do. 
That is what a strike means. 

It simply means that if we cannot 
get what we want according to the 
rule of the game we shall smash the 
rules. 

That is the program of the Bolshe- 
viki. They could not convince the 
majority of the Russians. That would 
take too long, and they might fail. 
Hence they seize the military power and 
raise the devil, banking upon the Allies 
being too war-weary to punish them. 

In other words, you can get your 
heart's desire by the power of disagree- 
ableness. It is the essence of childish- 
ness. 

It is government by dissent, not 
consent. 

It is hardly an edifying spectacle. 

And to fancy that at last the world 
and its governments are .going to be 
controlled, not by law and the orderly 
processes of democracy, but by any 
impatient minority that will organize 
and make a nuisance of itself, is to 
place a very low estimate upon ‘the 
common sense of all.”’ 

The Irish:Cause may be grand and 
noble, the Labor Cause may be noble 
and grand, and such terms as Justice 
and Equity and Freedom may be very 
inspiring, and any group of people who 
want to organize, argue and propa- 
gandize to realize such high aims should 
be encouraged, but to hope to bring on 
the Millenium by murder, arson or 
even picturesque suicide, instead of the 
slow process of maturing publicopinion, 
is hardly worthy of adult minds. 

Even the Kingdom of Heaven, de- 
sirable as it is, cannot be advanced one 
step by violence, petulance, screaming, 
nor by the power of money nor craft, 
but is “as a seed growing secretly.” 
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A Plain Case 


HE most amazing thing about a 

large part of the people of the 

United States is their refusal or 
inability to see the perfectly obvious 
thing. 

That thing is to (1) get together 
with the other nations and agree not 
to indulge in any more wars, and (2) 
to quit preparing for war. 

Everybody knows the world is in a 
dreadful state of collapse. Poverty, 
disease and hunger are rampant. The 
debts of every nation are staggering. 
Many acute observers doubt that 
these debts can be paid. 

Common sense would ask what 
caused this condition. And there can 
be but one answer. War. 

Hence, to cure it, there can be but 
one remedy, to stop war. 

Wars are caused by getting ready for 
them. Peace can be caused only by 
getting ready for it. 

Already thirty-nine of the nations 
have come together in a pact to do 
away with wars. 

Seven-eighths of the people on the 
globe are in this pact. 

Practically all the world has joined it 
except the ex-enemy countries, besides 
Russia, Mexico and the United States. 

This association of nations is now at 
work on a plan of universal disarma- 
ment, to submit to the world. 

That is the quickest, in fact the only 
way out. 

‘All the huge debts of the nations 
could be paid, if they would quit build- 
ing battle-ships and forging cannon 
and keeping up armies. 

The blatherskite brigade in this 
country are doing their best to be- 
fuddle the people to keep them from 
joining the other nations in this world- 
wide agreement to stop war. 

The reason they do this is a mixture 
of class hate, race hate and partizan 
hate. 





HOW WAR CREATES TAXES 


They may succeed. 

Cussedness often succeeds tempo- 
rarily. 

They are banking on the fact that 
the United States is now in a moral 
slump, that we are all sick of the high 
ideals we had during the war and 
want to get back to the fleshpots. 

But they will not succeed perma- 
nently, for the reason. that Americans 
are not quitters, selfish, ignorant and 
narrow all the time, altho we have 
such spells. 

CURRENT OPINION belongs to no 
party. It is not interested in electing 
anybody to office. But it is interested 
in having this country stand by its 
Allies, do the decent and not the dirty 
thing, and act like a gentleman and 
not like a cad. 


© © 


Ware and Debts 


AST totals, impressive tho they 
may be, do not make vivid the 
amazing costs resulting from the 
war; but a study of “English Public 
Finance”’ just published by the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company, of New York, 
strikingly visualizes the tremendous 
amount of money spent by Great 
Britain during the past six years. 
This was more than the total costs of 
running her government, fighting eight 
great wars and a multitude of expen- 
sive ‘‘little’’ wars, of building and re- 
building navies, maintaining peace- 
time armies, colonizing, and meeting 
the cumulative expenses of improving 
the social condition of her population 
over a period of two and one-quarter 
centuries preceding the world war. 
The world war added 7,367 million 
pounds (roughly, 36 billion dollars) to 
Great Britain’s national debt, which 
on December 31, 1919, amounted to 
about 40 billion dollars. An increased 
debt, the study discloses, has been the 
outcome of all British wars during the 
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two and one-half centuries reviewed. 
The following table indicates how war 
has enlarged Britain's debt: 


British National Debt 

Increase 

Millions 
1697 Wars of William III £17 
1714 Wars of Ann 33 
1749 Spanish-American Wars 31 
1766 Seven Years’ War 57 
1785 American War 116 
1817 French Wars 612 
1903 Boer War 172 


In summarizing from statistics cov- 
ering centuries of British Government 
financing, the Bankers’ Trust Company 
reaches this conclusion: ‘‘War creates 
the great bulk of taxation. Outside of 
the cost of wars, the maintenance of 
the military establishment in times of 
peace and the public debt burden, 
other expenses are relatively small. 
If a way could be discovered to end 
wars and to pay off the debt, the peo- 
ple of Great Britain thereafter need 
scarcely feel the burden of taxation for 
other purposes, that is, unless enlarged 
plans were undertaken for sociaf bet- 
terment.”’ 


Why Not Hang Him 
Now? 


D HOWE, the philosopher of 
Potato Hill, Kansas, publishes a 
monthly which he writes all 

himself, and which costs fifty cents a 
year. It contains some sound com- 
mon sense, along with the usual amount 
of personal peculiarities which any de- 
cided nature has. 

What Augustus Thomas said to me 
one time is applicable to Ed Howe's 
Monthly. Thomas said: “Crane, I 
read your editorials. They remind me 
of a cigar my father used to smoke, 
called Cremo. I asked him why he 
smoked them, and he said the reason 
was that they were cheap, and every 
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once in a while he got a good one.” 
Here is one of the good ones from Ed 
Howe’s Monthly: 

“T know a young fellow who is bound 
to become a capitalist. Why not put 
him in jail now, before he is able to 
carry out his schemes? I have known 
this young man since he was a worth- 
less boy. His own father had no con- 
fidence in him. The boy’s principal 
fault was laziness and shiftlessness. A 
wholesale merchant took a liking to 
him (probably the merchant himself 
had been a worthless boy), and gave 
him a job at $6 a week. To-day he 
is a traveling salesman, earning $6,000 
a year. In July last he sold more 
goods than any other salesman em- 
ployed by the firm ever sold in a similar 
length of time. He is reliable, indus- 
trious, sober, has a wife and baby, and 
is bound to become a capitalist unless 
his career is checked. Why not put 
him in jail now, and keep him there, 


and thus prevent the unhappiness he 
will cause if permitted to keep up his 
present pace fifteen or twenty years?” 


o % 


Shall the Government 
Borrow Money from 


the People or the Banks? 


HE Secretary of the Treasury re- 

cently decided to issue notes at 

around six per cent and asked the 
banks to take them. Eugene Meyer, 
former Managing Director of the War 
Finance Corporation, proposed a bet- 
ter plan to the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction and Produc- 
tion recently. 

It was that the rate of interest at 
the Postal Savings Bank should be 
raised to four per cent. This would 
induce the people generally to lend 
money to the government. In this 
way the government could get their 
money at four per cent instead of six. 
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Mr. Meyer estimated that if a bill 
was passed to increase the rate on 
Postal Savings deposits they would 
increase to such an extent that the 
entire floating debt of the country, 
amounting to two and one-half billion 
dollars, could be paid off within a year. 

This redemption would result in a 
rise in the price of Liberty Bonds from 
five to ten per cent. 

Thousands of people do not under- 
stand why the bonds which they 
bought at par are now selling at a lower 
figure. It is certainly the duty of the 
government to improve this condition, 
if it is possible. Mr. Meyer thinks it 
would be possible by the plan he sug- 
gests. 

“The big problem of the country,” 
he says, ‘‘and the fundamental question 
at present is to get larger savings 
through increased production of ne- 
cessities and essential construction 
work, and reduced consumption of 
luxuries.- This is to be gotten if at 
all from the great body of the people. 

“The surplus of the wealthy classes 
is going to pay Government expenses 
so that the surplus for investment has 
to come from the great mass of people 
in the country. 

“Savings banks of this country have 
a total number of depositors amount- 
ing to about eleven and a half million. 
The number of depositors in the Postal 
Savings System is 565,000. 

“While these totals seem large and 
while the total savings represented 
amount to about $66,000,000,000, these 
figures really seem small in my opinion. 

“Belgium, with a population of 
7,571,000 has savings bank depositors 
numbering 3,063,000; Denmark, with 
2,921,000, has depositors numbering 
1,315,000; Germany, with 66,715,000, 
has depositors numbering 27,206,000; 
Japan, with 56,350,000 population, has 
depositors numbering 25,600,000: Hol- 
land, with 2,692,000, has 1,432,000 de 
positors; the United Kingdom, with 
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42,279,000 population, has 17,262,000 
depositors, while the United States, 
with an estimated population of 106,- 
700,000 on June 30, had in. all only 
12,000,000 savings depositors, of which 
but 565,000 were Postal Savings Bank 
depositors. : 

“These foreign countries with a 
total population of 181,357,000, had 
savings bank depositors of 77,000,000. 
Over forty-two per cent of the popula- 
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tion were savings bank depositors, as 
against about eleven per cent in the 
United States. And in the United 
States only 565,000 citizens have gov- 
ernment savings deposits, representing 
less than one-half of one per cent of the 
people of the country.”’ 





Samuel Butler says: “A hen is only an 
egg’s way of making another egg.” 





WHAT IRELAND WOULD BE LIKE AS A 
SINN FEIN REPUBLIC 


By Frank _Dilnot 


This article answers many questions that Sinn Fein sympathizers in this country are 


disposed to minimize or to ignore. 
sideration of an Irish Republic. 


But they are very pressing and vital to the serious con- 
The author, who does consider a Sinn Fein Government 


seriously, is a London journalist, an authority on British social and economic problems, of 


international reputation. 


During the war he represented the London DaiLy CHRONICLE in 


this country, was the first president of the Foreign Correspondents’ Society in New York, has 
been a newspaper correspondent in Ireland and is now editor of the London GLOBE. 


F the cherished dream of Sinn Feiners 
should become a fact, and Ireland 
be separated from the United King- 

dom and established as an independent 
republic, there will be actual changes 
of a striking nature in the day-to-day 
life of the British Isles. After all, the 
government, tho it may rest ultimately 
upon the sentiment of the governed, is 
in practice a hard and prosaic thing 
which has to translate the needs of 
people into facts and figures, into rail- 
ways and ships, into taxes and into sol- 
diers, and ships of war. Lofty senti- 
ments are useless by themselves for the 
running of a country, just the same as 
they are for the running of a business. 
In the presence of struggle and high 
passions which at present sweep Ire- 
land, there is little thought given to 
what will be the actual position of af- 
fairs should an Irish Republic be estab- 
lished, The outlines of the picture are 


not hard to draw. They have an in- 
terest for all concerned. What is the 
goal which the Sinn Feiners are striving 
to reach? Let us look at it with a vis- 
ion, as far as possible, unclouded by 
prejudice. 

In the first place, it may be taken 
for granted that Ireland would be di- 
vided, for there are about one million 
out of the four million who are unalter- 
ably loyal to Britain. Indeed, they 
are fiercely loyal. I am one of those 
who have not been in sympathy with 
the political views and actions of Ulster 
in the past, but it would be the sheerest 
folly to deny that the Ulsterman are a 
stiff race, brave, stubborn, able. I do 
not think that it is going too far to say 
that they would be organized for battle 
and would actually fight to the death 
against a Sinn Fein Government which 
proposed to include them within its 
jurisdiction. It passes human credu- 
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lity moreover to suppose that any 
British Government of any kind what- 
ever would fail to give assistance to 
Ulster in their efforts to remain loyal 
and attached to Britain. In these 
circumstances it must be accepted that 
whereas three parts of Ireland might 
become a nation to itself the remaining 
quarter would continue under the 
Union Jack. Suppose then, a Govern- 
ment to be established with its head- 
quarters at Dublin, what would be the 
attitude of the British adherents in the 
country? Would Ulster be continually 
squabbling with the Sinn Fein Govern- 
ment? Would there be riots and blood- 
shed at frequent intervals? No, I do 
not think there would be anything of 
the kind. What are the facts at the 
moment? The unauthorized Sinn Fein 
Courts of Law, the decisions of which 
are voluntarily accepted by a large pro- 
portion of the population, are being 
made use of, so it is credibly reported, 
by the Unionist residents who are 
within their sphere of influence. You 
cannot kick against the spirit of the 
community in which you live. The 
operations of the banks of Ulster radi- 
ate throughout the whole of Ireland 
and business still goes on in spite of 
the present troubles. With the coun- 
try divided into two, it is pretty cer- 
tain that. business operations would 
continue on amicable terms. Mutual 
business interests would demand it. 
Even foreign nations, when they do 
not approve of each other, do not 
cease active business relations. In- 
leed one may be pretty sure that in- 
dividual Sinn Feiners and individual 
Ulstermen would get on all right to- 
gether personally. 


UT this is only one part of the.gen- 
eral situation. What would be 

the relations between the Irish Repub- 
lic on the one hand and Britain on the 
other? They would probably be very 
much on a par, as far as business is 
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concerned, with the relations between 
Ulster and the Republic. — Political 
prejudices and resentments would not 
interfere-with the course of buying and 
selling so long as it were mutually ad- 
vantageous. Britain would still want 
.Irish bacon, Ireland would still import 
British cotton and woolen goods. 
There is, however, a complication 
which brings the political situation into 
business. Ireland was hard done by-in 
the past, but in modern times the Brit- 
ish Government has poured money into 
Ireland. Huge demands have been 
generously met over a long period of 
years. The Land Acts alone are suf- 
ficient example. Loans raised on the 
security of the British Empire have 
afforded’ money at a low rate of inter- 
est, enabling farmers and small holders 
to purchase their land. In a dozen 


‘difections the material -help of Britain 


has been the primary factor in setting 
up Ireland in an era of material pros- 


perity. 


ELL, is Britain going to continue 
with all this building up work ‘for 
a foreign country, a country moreover 
which has seceded? I think it is too 
much to ask. And we must remember 
that all this material help has provided 
a basis on which business prosperity 
may be built. Ireland, then, will -be 
on her own when, or rather, if she be- 
comes a Republic. Out of her own 
revenue she must build up day-by-day 
expenses. Her old-age pensions, her 
expenditures on the Post Office, on the 
Civil Services, must all come out of-her 
own revenue. And remember this, she 
will not have rich and prosperous Ulster 
to draw upon. She will impose her 
own excise duties and her own Customs 
duties, but to a large extent they only 
constitute a procedure of taking money 
from one pocket and putting it into 
another. 
Under the new arrangements. Ireland 
would, of course, have to provide her 
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own army and presumably some kind 
of a navy, and the latter, however 
small, would be a very considerable 
burden in the shape of cost. It has to 
be borne in mind that all these things 
have to be carried through with a pop- 
ulation of only three million people. 
Every business man knows that a 
great saving of money is effected where 
a comparatively small concern can take 
part of the proportionate services of a 
big organization in place of setting up 
a small individual organization for the 
same purposes. It has been really 
good business for Ireland to pay a pro- 
portionate cost for the maintenance of 
the British Army and Navy and to 
have them at her disposal for her safe- 
guarding. 


T may be urged that Ireland, having 
been greedily squeezed by Britain 
for revenue, will be better off under the 
new arrangement. She will not pay 
so much, it may be suggested, for her 
own national work as she paid in her 
share for the mutual upkeep of the 
whole of the United Kingdom. I have 
often heard it stated that selfish, tyran- 
nous Britain was sucking Ireland dry. 
Rhetoric is all very well. Let us look 
at the actual figures, remembering that 
Ireland's population is about one-tenth 
part of the total population for the 
British Isles. I have before me the 
official returns for the year 1918-1919. 
Any war year is abnormal and it would 
be unfair to take the facts of one year 
as permanent. Nevertheless they give 
an illustration of the general trend. 
The figures show the revenue derived 
from England, Scotland and Ireland, 
respectively, and the proportion of that 
revenue which is spent on Imperial 
Services from which, of course, the 
whole of the United Kingdom benefits 
in general. The total revenue of the 
Kingdom as a whole for 1918-1919 was 
£825,658,500. Of this £185,536,500 
was spent on exclusively local needs. 
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Here are the figures for each country: 


England Per 
£ Cent 


Year 1918-19 


Total Revenue as con- 
tributed. 
Local Expenditure 


691,062,000 


83.70 
77-53 
Balance available for 
Imperial Expendi- 
ture. £547,214,500 85.49 


Scotland Per 


z Cent 


97,321,500 
19,527,500 


Year 1918-19 


Total Revenue as con- 
tributed. 
Local Expenditure 


11:79 
10.52 
Balance available for 
Imperial Expendi- 
ture £ 77,794,000 12.15 


Ireland Per 
Cent 


Year 1918-19 


Total Revenue as c 
tributed. 
Local Expenditure 


Balance available for 
Imperial Expendi- 
ture. 


£ 15,113,500 


PROPORTION of the money con- 

tributed by the respective divi- 
sions of the United Kingdom for Im- 
perial Services, that is, for the general 
upkeep and protection of the country 
as a whole, was England 85.49%, Scot- 
land 12.15%, and Ireland 2.36%, and 
Ireland has 10% of the population. 
Qualifying circumstances may very 
likely be quoted, altho they do not 
jump to the eye, but it is obvious in 
face of these figures that “‘tyrannous” 
England is not oppressing Ireland by 
extortion. As a separate nation Ire- 
land will have to provide for her own 
services completely and on the surface 
it does not look like good business from 
the financial point of view. There is, 
of course, another consideration, and 
not a slight one, namely, the great im- 
petus to national effort of every kind 
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to be expected. That new impetus, it 
is suggested, will increase prosperity 
to an extent that will far outbalance 
any temporary or sectional disadvan- 
tage. 

Irish representation in the House of 
Commons will disappear, and business 
between Britain and Ireland will be 
carried on through the respective lega- 
tions in London and Dublin and 
through the consuls. Passports will 
be required on both sides by those 
travelling between Britain and the 
Republic. Ulster will become a di- 
vision of the United Kingdom like 
Scotland and Wales, and there will be 
unrestricted passage.-and traffic as 
heretofore with an inevitable develop- 
ment of the steamship lines between 
Stranraer -in Scotland and Larne, the 
port of Belfast, with some diminution 
of the passenger and business traffic 
between Holyhead and Dublin. For- 
malities and hindrances necessitated 


by passing through a foreign country 
will cause the avoidance, as far as may 


be, of the Dublin route. Probably 
Ulster will be represented in the Brit- 
ish Cabinet by a Minister and part of 
the machinery of the present Irish 
office will be utilized in the interests of 
the newly established national division 
of Ulster. 


NE may’ be permitted a doubt as 

to whether all these schemes of 
Sinn Fein are practicable, but there 
can be no doubt that they have worked 
out on paper a complete organization 
for the proposed new republic. While 
the details remain secret some of the 
general lines are obvious. A repub- 
lican army—for an army there must 
be—would probably take the form of 
a small standing force of, say, ten 
thousand men, to be supplemented by 
militia and reserve forces trained over 
a certain period each year. There has 
been a hint or two of conscription by 
Sinn Fein even under the present cir- 
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cumstances and this may conceivably 
presage an attempt by the Republic to 
establish conscription as one of the 
provisions of the Constitution. I have 
much doubt as to whether such a meas- 
ure would secure acceptance among the 
population. But whatever form the 
military arrangements took, there 
would be republican soldiers in some 
shape or form. Strange would it be 
to see Irish soldiers in Irish uniform 
under an Irish flag, standing sentries 
on the Dublin piers, when the English 
boats come in. A navy is a very ex- 
pensive and elaborate business, but 
there must be at any rate some kind of 
a beginning: in the shape of warships, 
probably a couple of large battleships, 
with a complement of half a dozen 
destroyers and possibly a score of sub- 
marines. There would be a _ police 
force of some seven or eight thousand 
men to replace the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, which, at present, are re- 
garded as largely a British garrison 
throughout Ireland. 


HAVE heard it suggested repeatedly 

that the Irish public would endeavor 
to build for itself a mercantile marine, 
which would not only be profitable in 
itself but would stimulate prosperity 
in various industries. I think there 
would have to be a fragmentary begin- 
ning, because the big shipyards at Bel- 
fast would hardly be available. unless 
the new Republic could compete in 
capital with those who placed con- 
tracts there, as at present. Sentiment 
and credit often go hand in hand with 
regard to a new nation, but they are 
only available in conjunction where 
there are wealthy sympathizers. Bel- 
fast would therefore be an unlikely 
field for effort of this kind. If the new 
Republic had unlimited money she 
could, of course, buy ships or have 
them built, but there certainly will not 
be unlimited money or, for that matter, 
unlimited credit at her disposal. Apart 
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from this the business of running ships 
is not to be lightly entered upon by 
those without wide experience and ex- 
tensive business connections. How- 


ever, I daresay some kind of an effort 
would be made to make a beginning 
towards an Irish Mercantile Marine. 


-A. TROUBLOUS and delicate busi- 

ness would have to be entered 
upon in the readjustment, or rather 
the establishment, of a fiscal system. 
What duties would the new Republic 
impose on goods coming into the coun- 
try? Would she discriminate for in- 
stance between certain commodities 
from England. and from America? 
Would -sentiment play any part in 
what may be regarded as primarily 
business arrangements? I am inclined 
to think that the new scheme would be 
severely practical and calculated not 
in any spirit of either resentment or 
gratitude, but solely with a view to 
the promotion of national prosperity. 
England is Ireland’s nearest big cus- 
tomer and also a great supply depot 
for all kinds of things that Ireland 
needs. To alienate England in this 
sense would very much be like commit- 
ting suicide. The new Republic would 
certainly not be likely to fall into that 
mistake. The Excise duties, that is 
to say, the internal charges on the in- 
habitants, licenses for the sale of liquor 
or tobacco, or for permission to carry 
arms or for keeping dogs and so on, 
would provide a good deal of discus- 
sion, but would not be nearly so diffi- 
cult as questions concerned with the 
customs duties which affect outside 
countries. 


HE Republican Parliament or As- 

sembly would undoubtedly meet 
in Dublin and Dublin also would be 
the residing place for various Ministers 
from other countries. There would 
inevitably be a good deal of delicate 
work for foreign representatives, in 
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view of the situation between Ireland 
and England and the proximity of the 
latter to the new Republic. And here 
I am touching the fringe of a subject 
which is absolutely vital to the whole 
question of the rearrangement of Ire- 
land. I have sketched out a few of 
the possibilities if Ireland should be- 
come a separate nation, with her own 
flag, and I have avoided touching on 
the most important obstacle which is 
still in the path of Sinn Fein. The 
British Government, whatever its po- 
litical complexion, must Icok ahead as 
to what would be the position of Brit- 
ain as a whole if a separate nation were - 
established in Ireland. It might be a. 
menace to Britain, perhaps not in the 
immediate future, but certainly con- 
ceivable in times ahead, and Dublin 
might become a hot-bed of interna- 
tional intrigue. 


RITAIN, tho a small island in the 

North Atlantic, is the motherland 
of an empire which covers nearly a 
quarter of the earth’s surface. And as 
such is the pivot on which revolves not 
only international understandings di- 
rectly affecting herself but also the 
greater part of the big diplomatic 
moves throughout the world. Is it 
surprizing that British statesmen would 
survey the possibility of Dublin as a 
center of diplomatic machinations, not 
merely with suspicion, but with a 
steady resolve that such a dangerous 
state of things shall never arise? The 
present indications are that Britain 
would be willing to give Ireland any 
kind of government she desired as a 
whole, subject to two conditions only, 
one that the British flag shall remain, 
and the other is that Ulster shall not 
be coerced. I would regard it as a 
miracle if a separate Republic were 
established. If such a miracle came 
to pass, then Sinn Fein would be face 
to face with some of the conditions 
which I have outlined above. 
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A CABINET MEMBER WHO HATES BOLSHEVISM 
AND SHUNS PUBLICITY 


a , THAT sort of a chap is this man 
Houston who has been made 
Secretary of the Treasury?” a 
Washington banker asked. ‘He has been 
in the Cabinet for seven years, but I can’t 
remember having heard much about him.”’ 
“Well, he is going to make an absolutely 
safe and sound Secretary of the Treasury,” 
was the answer. 

“As contrasted with McAdoo?” 

“Wasn't McAdoo safe and sound?” 

“I dunno,” replied the banker noncom- 
mittally. ‘‘But how about Houston’s reti- 
cence, which is notorious. Has he any- 
thing to conceal? Think of the time he 
traveled east from St. Louis with a train- 
load of prominent citizens bound for the 
first Wilson inauguration. In all the spec- 
ulation that went on about the make-up of 
the Cabinet, Houston never said a word 
about being ready to take the Agriculture 
portfolio. Nobody would have known any- 


thing about it if a reporter hadn’t boarded 


the train and let the cat out of the bag.” 

“That's typical,” said the man who knew 
David Franklin Houston, whos. position in 
the Government at the pres < time is 
third, if not second, in impc.tance to that 
of the President. ‘‘But there is another 
side to him, too. Did you ever hear about 
the time when he was a professor at the 
University of Texas and was keeping a 
cow to eke out a teacher’s salary? The 
hired man who customarily milked the cow 
went on strike, and Mrs. Houston was in 
despair. The cow had to be milked and 
time was speeding into the night. Pro- 
fessor Houston took the situation by the 
horns, so to say, abandoned his study of 
economics between bookcovers and gave 
a practical demonstration of sublunar effi- 
ciency by milking the cow by the light of 
the moon.” 

This glimpse of the erstwhile Secretary 
of Agriculture and present head of the 
Treasury Department does not fit into the 
accepted picture of Houston. In Washing- 
ton, reports Bassett Blackley, the national 
capital correspondent of Forbes’ Magazine, 
there has grown up a Houston myth. The 
chill of the new Secretary of the Treasury 


has become a tradition that ranks with the 
frigidity of the late Vice-President Fair- 
banks, or the aloofness of Charles Evans 
Hughes. The truth is, we are told, that 
Houston abhors publicity. He has but a 
slight news sense and has never realized 
the psychologic timeliness of capturing the 
public with an idea. Perhaps, explains the 
Forbes correspondent, it is because he has 
watched so many politicians struggle to 
get the center of the spotlight, so many 
Cabinet officers fight to have their achieve- 
ments trumpeted and perhaps because his 
ancestry is Scottish, or perhaps because he 
has lived a classroom and university hall 
life, that he has an almost abnormal anti- 
pathy to publicity. Throughout his seven 
years in the Department of Agriculture, it 
is recorded, he never made a single spec- 
tacular bid for the edification of the 
farmers. 

As a matter of fact, David F. Houston 
is no horny-handed son of the plow and he 
has scorned to pose in any such role. As 
a consequence, the farmers of the country 
have never felt drawn toward him as they 
were toward the late ““Tama” Jim Wilson, 
his predecessor in the Department of Agri- 
culture. But, it is said, the agriculturists 
who know what was accomplished under 
his direction hold him in genuine esteem. 
They know that he helped to secure and 
carry out the Lever agricultural extension 
act; the act providing for Federal aid on 
highway work; the grain standard and 
cotton future acts, and that he has closely 
attended to the activities of the Bureau of 
Markets. The creation of the Federal 
Farm Loan system is another of his pro- 
jects, and its success may have recom- 
mended him to the Treasury portfolio. 

Tall, well set-up, in the flush of condition 
from plenty of golf, and buttressing his 
statements “from the wealth of historical 
information stored in his retentive mind,” 
Secretary Houston impressed a recent in- 
terviewer as much more like the warm- 
hearted, sympathetic man that his friends 
know than the austere Cabinet official that 
is popularly pictured. For twenty-eight 
years, since his Harvard days, this Secre- 
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David F. Houston, present Secretary of the Treasury and former Secretary of Agriculture, has been in the 
Cabinet for seven years and enjoys the reputation of being ‘‘safe, sound and silent.” 


tary of the Treasury has been committed, 
he says, to the importance of a real budget 
system. “It has always seemed to me a 
singular thing that the management of the 
finances of a great nation, or even common- 
wealth, should be attempted without a 
budget. It was important enough before 
the war when we were on a billion-dollar 
scale; it is of even greater importance now 
that there has been a fourfold enlarge- 
ment."’ The Secretary expresses interest 
in the legislative part of providing a budget 
as well as in the executive responsibilities 
under it. It is characteristic of his organi- 
zation work that when the machinery is 
put into motion he does not fuss over de- 
tails, but is willing to leave the routine to 
be carried out by his aides. The national 
banking problems also are of keen interest 
to Houston, who looks to see defects 
remedied through the Federal Reserve 
System, 


“No single step is going to correct the 
present inflation’ of the currency,” he said. 
“It must come through a general policy; 
but I think it is already under way, and the 
raising of the discount on commercial paper 
is the first move toward bringing affairs to 
a solid foundation.” 

Like his predecessor, Carter Glass, Sec- 
retary Houston believes that the time for 
general Government loans abroad has 
ended. ‘There are nations in Europe to- 
day,” he is quoted as saying, “‘whose armies 
are on territory that does not belong to 
them, and who are not disposed to follow 
the spirit of the League for Peace. They 
cannot ask us to lend them money when 
some of their practises. make their condi- 
tion worse. They must levy effective taxes 
and must not continue to rely on credit 
devices if they wish to attain security. 

It is one of the characteristics of Houston 
that he can find in history an illustration 
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that can be applied to nearly all modern 
contingencies. The predicament of the 
South after the Civil War is an example 
to be studied by those now contemplating 
the wreckage in Europe. David Franklin 
Houston agrees with David Lloyd George 
in saying that “patriotism has been demo- 
bilized too soon,”’ but our David insists 
that the patriotism of the American people 
must not be underestimated. In his mid- 
diewest and southwest opinion, there is no 
real cause to fear that any minority preach- 
ing radicalism in this country will work a 
lasting injury. 

Houston believes that Bolshevism is on 
the decline, and that Russia has learned a 
lesson, as well as taught one to the world. 
The situation is analogous, to his way of 
thinking, to that of the cat that sat on a 
hot stove. It never sat on another hot 
stove and was even afraid to sit on a cold 
one. 

Secretary Houston is a product of one of 
the strongholds of Democracy in the United 
States, where Democracy is the name of a 
political party. He was born (in Febru- 
ary, 1866) at Monroe, N. C., a State which 
he describes as a “valley of humility be- 
tween two mountains of conceit,” namely 
Virginia and South Carolina. His people 
were well-to-do-farmers, but Houston early 
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showed an inclination toward a university 
career. His ability as an organizer was 
also developed early. At South Carolina 
College, where he received his degree in 
1887, he compressed three years of study 
into two, and still found time to head the 
military cadet battalion and serve as presi- 
dent of the senior class. At Harvard he 
was president of the graduate club, and in 
the colleges where later he taught he was 
famous for his ability as an executive. 

His invitation into the Wilson Cabinet 
in the beginning, we read, came as a com- 
plete surprize, and his elevation to the 
Treasury portfolio likewise came unex- 
pectedly. In connection with his advocacy 
of the Federal Farm Loan system, Houston 
has had more to do with the financial di- 
rection of the country than is generally 
recognized. With Secretary McAdoo and 
Comptroller of the Currency John Skelton 
Williams he served on the commission 
that brought the Federal Reserve Act 
into practical operation. That commission 
traveled about the country studying the 
problems of making the law applicable. 
It held hearings, laboriously went into the 
details of organization, mapped out the 
reserve districts and located the various 
banks. The work has stood the test of 
war and peace without a change. 





WRANGEL: THE LATEST FOE OF THE BOLSHE- 
VIKI IN THE FIELD 


RANGEL is to be understood in 


the light of his name. Many a 

noble Russian name—Bakhmetieff 
for one and Urusoff for another—proclaims 
a Tartar origin, but Wrangel betrays the 
Baltic provinces. The cavalryman to 
whom Denikin (passing into retirement by 
way of Constantinople to the English coun- 
tryside) handed over his unfortunate com- 
mand, springs from an ancient family 
which for centuries has helped to impart 
to the Baltic provinces their characteristic- 
ally feudal tone. Baron Peter Wrangel is 
closely affiliated by blood as well as by 
marriage, with the proud and illustrious 
houses of this unique world—the Stern- 
burgs, the Stackelbergs, the Vietinghoffs, 


the Rosens, the Uexkuells and the Tiesen- 
hausens. These stocks comprise, accord- 
ing to the Preusstsche Jahrbuecher, a no- 
bility so renowned and so exclusive that it 
must look down disdainfully upon the 
rival territorial aristocracy of East. Prussia 
—the creatures known to the world as 
Junkers. A Wrangel would not pick up a 
Carolath with the tongs. It is true that 
the Wrangels have from time to time in 
centuries past overflown into the neigh- 
boring countries, for while they are Baltic 
Barons they are with few exceptions as poor 
as Italian counts. 

One of these Wrangels won renown in 
diplomacy at the court of Sweden within 
the memory of men still living. Another 





A “WHITE HOPE" OF “RED RUSSIA” 


branch of the house adorns the social life 
of Denmark. In generations past the 
Wrangels displayed the famous family 
temperament and the no less famous family 
genius, for which reason they seemed incap- 
able of living at peace with the despotism 
of the Romanoffs. They were always ac- 
cused at Petrograd of being more Teutonic 
than Muscovite and to the Kreuz Zeitung 
of Berlin there is justice in the insinuation. 
A grandfather of the present General Wran- 
gel had to fly from the ancestral seat still 
standing on a remote ridge forming a con- 
tinuation of the Baltic Hills. The mother 
of General Wrangel wrote verses in exqui- 
site French that passed as the compositions 
of a former Russian Empress, whom she 
loved. The family has at different times 
produced authors of eminence, scientists of 
initiative, soldiers with the gift for com- 
mand, adventurers who tried their luck as 
far away as Morocco. Always the family 
temperament—a compound of mysticism 
and artistry—was irrepressible. The 
Wrangels contrived to look down upon the 
rest of mankind as, on the whole, lacking 


in those rare gifts and that rarer insight, 
spiritually speaking, of which Heaven has 


granted them a monopoly. Denikin 
learned all about it to his cost, suspects the 
German daily. 

The Wrangels have been land owners on 
a great scale but burdened with debts, a 
result of the innate extravagance that goes 
with the famous temperament. These 
people rule patriarchally their estates ex- 
tending, through fortunate marriages and 
much less fortunate real estate operations, 
as far as the Crimea. There have been 
castles on the family estates, peasants in 
droves. They have entertained princes. 
They have patronized the arts and the 
sciences. The family picture gallery could 
at one time have compared favorably with 
that of the Duke of Devonshire, but the 
invasions of barbarians and the risings of 
tenantry did much to wreck such glories. 
There have been Wrangels as recently as 
the last century who had to leave home in 
hot taste because of the wrath of a Czar. 

Such is the Wrangel background and if 
we may believe the European press the 
present General Baron Peter Wrangel is 
true to type. He has the artistic family 
temperament, the traditional family abso- 





WRANGEL IN CARTOON 


How a French Socialist daily ridicules the physical 
characteristics of the Baltic Baron. 


lutism and the mystical piety so conspicu- 
ous in his ancestors for four hundred years. 
He has the exquisitely exasperating man- 
ner and the quiet consciousness of being 
well bred. He drove poor Denikin dis- 
tracted with his sheer superiority but it 
was genuine, for Wrangel unites with the 
family peculiarities the family genius. The 
Paris Debats is amply confirmed in its asser- 
tion that Wrangel reveals the great soldier 
in his manner as well as in his methods. 
Wrangel’s cavalry attacked and routed the 
center of the red army opposed to him 
when Denikin could not hold his own. 
Wrangel hurled back the reds from Tsarit- 
sin when all seemed won for them elsewhere. 
Wrangel always managed to hold the Bol- 
sheviki at bay wherever he held independ- 
ent command, but Denikin complained of 
the persistence of the Baltic Baron in play- 
ing a lone hand. Wrangel received admo- 
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nitions haughtily. He chafes beneath a 
discipline that he can make severe for 
others. He remains perhaps the ablest of 
all the commanders who have taken the 
field against the soviets. 

He is approaching the forty-fifth year of 
his age, we learn from the Vossische Zeitung 
of Berlin, but his tall and somewhat slim 
figure, his melancholy countenance free 
from wrinkles and his unusual powers of 
physical endurance impart a youthful tone 
to the personality. The nervousness is not 
always apparent in the manner but it is 
there and explodes now and then in a 
tragical, not to say melodramatic scene. 
Wrangel has oceans of temperament. At 
one time he thought of becoming an artist. 
He is that by birth but he thought of paint- 
ing, it seems. The fortunes of the family 
were so compromised by debts that Peter 
had to abandon dilletantism and go in for 
engineering. He did, in effect, much pros- 
pecting as a youth, encountering in some of 
his wanderings the lady who is now his wife, 
a lady who did much nursing during the 
war and who is at present distinguished 


in the cosmopolitan society of Constanti- 


nople. The Wrangel estates in the Crimea 
are understood to have come to him in part 
through his marriage and in part through 
grants made to his ancestors when the 
Ottoman Turks were driven out. 

Wrangel, who is said to be one of the 
most brilliant of living cavalrymen, began 
his career in the mounted guards of whom 
the Czars have made pets. Wrangel did 
not find favor with the court of the Roman- 
offs. He was conspicuous in what was 
called the household cavalry but he got 
into disputes with his fellow members of 
the staff and is understood to have braved 
the displeasure of Nicholas II himself in 
consequence. Wrangel is said in the Lon- 
don News to have been a victim of the 
prejudice against the nobility from the 
Baltic provinces which was strong in a 
certain Grand Duke. Baron Peter did not 
rise rapidly at any rate, perhaps because 
his temperament makes it a little difficult 
to get along with him and perhaps, too, 
because he came into collision with a court 
etiquet subordinating him, as a non-Slavic 
Aryan, to little Russians, great Russians, 
white Russians. All these “true’’ Russians 
were ready enough to gall the pride of one 
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who like Wrangel came out of a land that 
knows only aristocrats and peasants, a land 
of which the nobility claims to rule by right 
divine. No wonder the career of the young 
Baron in the guards proved as tempestuous 
as his career later in the Crimea and for a 
time he thought of abandoning Russia to 
her fate and taking service with the King 
of Sweden. His fortunate marriage tided 
him over this period and is held in Ger- 
many to account for the fact that by the 
time the great war broke out he commanded 
a regiment of his own if not directly at least 
in fact. He had already revealed his ca- 
pacity as a cavalryman. He did wonders 
on horseback in the fighting. 

Wrangel has been described, ‘‘and in 
each case wrongly,” avers the London 
News, as ‘‘a self-centered reactionary,” as 
“a broad-minded reformer,” and as a stop 
gap for Denikin, the hint here being that 
he was set up to knock Denikin down. 
Wrangel is, adds the British daily, ‘‘a curf- 
ous blend of reformer and reactionary, 
neither self-centered nor broad-minded.” 
His relations with Denikin are conceded to 
have been difficult from the first but the 
Wrangel temperament explains much. The 
Baron from the Baltic was accused of head- 
ing a faction responsible for the miscarriage 
of the whole Denikin plan of campaign. 
The full correspondence between Wrangel 
and Denikin, if ever it see the light, must 
reveal, we are told, those peculiarities of 
the Baltic provincial aristocrat at which 
Kotzebue jibed many years ago. Wrangel 
had the additional misfortune to find favor 
with that element in Russian ‘“‘high”’ so- 
ciety which is accused of pro-Germanism. 
It is insinuated of him that wherever in the 
field of diplomacy a feminine influence 
counts at all, it is on the side of Wrangel. 

Apart from his temperament, the strik- 
ing thing about Wrangel is his piety, at 
which the Paris Humanité sneers altho it 
is very genuine to the Figaro. The Gen- 
eral does nothing without consulting Arch- 
bishop Benjamin at Sebastopol. Wrangel 
is a familiar figure in the great cathedral of 
St. Vladimir there, and he has been seen 
praying fervently. His habitual expres- 
sion is said to be dreamy, mystical— 
that of a man moving in spiritualized ab- 
straction about a world to which he does 
not really belong. 
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A NEW HERO OF THE GREAT AMERICAN 
GAME AT CLOSE RANGE 


EXT to the leading candidates for 
N the White House, a one-time waif 

on the streets of Baltimore is perhaps 
the most discussed person on the American 
continent to-day. In fact, the name of the 
abundantly illustrated and illustrious idol 
of the great American game of baseball, 
George H. Ruth, is said to be on the tips of 
more tongues than any living American. 
And all because he has at this writing 
batted forty-six home runs during the 
present baseball season, with the likeli- 
hood of increasing the total to half a hun- 
dred or more. This tall, broad-shouldered, 
keen-eyed young man from Maryland plays 
right field for the New York Americans, 
the American League team which metro- 
politan followers of baseball hope will win 
the pennant. To the millions of baseball 
enthusiasts, Mr. Ruth is known as ‘“‘Babe” 
and his team as ‘‘The Yankees.” 

Ruth and his celebrity make an interest- 
ing study. In the first place, the purchase 
of this player, last winter, from the Boston 
Americans for $130,000—two and a half 
times as much as the highest price pre- 
viously paid for a baseball star—created 
something of a sensation, even in New 
York. Ruth “took possession’’ of the 
metropolis early in the season when he 
drove home runs for distances that seemed 
impossible. There are no indications of 
the craze subsiding. On the contrary, he 
is being filmed for the movies and is said to 
have received $100,000 for posing before 
the camera, in addition to a salary running 
well into five figures for his services on the 
diamond. Truly this athlete, as he is 
quoted in the New Success Magazine, as 
saying of himself, “hits big’ or he ‘misses 
big,” with the accent on the “hit.” “I 
swing every time with all the force I have,” 
he confided to the New Success biographer, 
“and strike out just as often as others in 
the .300 class; but when I hit the ball, I 
hit it.” 

Scientifically, writes Professor A. L. 
Hodges, in the Cleveland News-Leader, 
Ruth’s phenomenal home-run record is 
largely due to the fact that, consciously or 
unconsciously, he has found a way of pro- 


ducing the collision between his bat and 
the ball at the ‘‘center of percussion” more 
frequently than any other player. The 
weight of the batter has very little to do 
with the matter of home runs, but, we read, 
his arm muscles are a controlling factor. 
Viewed as a mechanical problem, observes 
this physicist, the home run requires a bat 
just as heavy asa player can easily swing, the 
ball to be impelled at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. 

Home runs, we read, depend primarily 
on quickness of eye and a speedy response 
of the body’s muscles to the message which 
the eye flashes to the brain. The ball as it 


leaves the pitcher is often traveling at the 
rate of a hundred and fifty feet a second | 
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Copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 
A HOME-RUN KING OF MANY DIAMONDS 


George H. (“Babe’’) Ruth expects to have made 
fifty four-baggers by the end of the baseball season 
and also $150,000. With him in this picture and in 
his aspirations is Mrs. Ruth. 
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or nearly two miles a minute; and the eye- 
movement necessary to follow it increases 
greatly as the ball draws nearer to the 
plate, its speed actually being ten times 
greater when it crosses the plate. It is of 
interest to read that “the ball which Ruth 
hits for a home run weighs about five 
ounces. If his bat gives it a velocity of 
five hundred feet a second, we find, by 
applying a well-known formula of physics, 
that 1,200 foot-pounds of actual energy or 
work is done. Now, if it takes Ruth one- 
twentieth of a second to impart this energy 
by a swing of his bat, this would be at the 
rate of 24,000 foot-pounds a second, which 
is about forty-four horse-power. The king 
of home-run makers is then working at the 
rate of forty-four horsepower every time he 
cracks out on: of his long hits, but he main- 
tains this rate for such a brief length of 
time that not very much actual work is 
involved.” 

Turning from the scientific to the per- 
sonal side of this phenomenon, we are told 
that Ruth is twenty-six years old and is 
married. In winter he manages his cigar 
factory in Boston and is possessed of shrewd 
business sense as well as a sense of humor. 
“It is only when Ruth isn’t hitting that he 
gets blue and peevish, shows his moods, and 
acts like a grizzly deprived of its prey.”” In 
this grizzly connection, W. O. McGeehan 
records, in the New York Tribune, that the 
celebrated batsman has one defective knee 
that has a tendency to slip out of joint. 
Such a dislocation recently occurred during 
what is described as a crucial game. The 
effect on the man suggested that of a 
wounded bear. He sat down and pounded 
at the knee with his fists, trying to set it 
back into place. He put one hand on his 
thigh and the other on the lower part of 
the leg, tugging and trying to reset the 
sliding joint. Then he shouted to a fellow 
player, who had rushed out to see how 
badly he was hurt: ‘Bring me a ball bat! 
Maybe we can hammer this thing back 
into place.’ ”’ 

On the humorous side, we read that early 
in the present season his muff of a fly ball, 
’ Ruth being a right-fielder, cost his team 
their opening game, played in Philadel- 
phia. Prior to the start of the second game, 
next day, a delegation of Philadelphians 
marched to the home plate with a package, 
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neatly wrapped up, and asked for Ruth. 
The umpires held up the game, while the 
players of both teams gathered around 
the fortunate recipient of the gift. Ruth 
opened the package and pulled out a 
brown derby hat of the vintage of 1898— 
a low-crown affair of the kind usually worn 
exclusively by German comedians. To 
the uninitiated it may be explained that, 
“winning the brown derby” is the last 
word in baseball ridicule. A situation had 
been created to make Ruth not only ap- 
pear ridiculous but to give the ‘‘fans’’ of 
an Opposition city an opportunity to jibe 
him mercilessly. But Ruth donned the 
brown derby and grinned, thanked the 
chairman of the presentation committee, 
wore the, hat to the players’ bench, and 
then posed for as many photographers as 
wanted to snap him in the ridiculous head- 
gear. 

Because Ruth came into professional 
baseball through a Catholic Protectory, in 


- Baltimore, none, says the New Success re- 


porter, should get the impression that he 
was an incorrigible or a particularly bad 
boy. His mother died when he was quite 
young and his father was engaged in a busi- 
ness that was abolished by the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Their neighbors thought that 
Ruth would be better off away from home 
so he was sent to the protectory. He learned 
to play baseball on the protectory team 

His fame as a pitcher and batsman spread 
to such an extent that he was offered a 
place on the Baltimore team, of the Inter- 
national League, by the owner of that team, 
John Dunn. In order to use Ruth on his 
team, and get him out of the school, it was 
necessary for Dunn legally to adopt Ruth. 
As a result of this adoption the Baltimore 
writers nicknamed him ‘‘Babe.”’ The 
name has clung to him. 

Ruth has never lost his fondness for boys, 
we read. The home run that gave him 
more enjoyment than any other, came in 
New York on a warm sunshiny afternoon 
last May. Ruth hit a ball far over the 
grandstand roof out of the Polo Grounds 
and it landed in Manhattan Field, adjoin- 
ing. There a group of urchins were hav- 
ing a game with a tattered string ball, which 
they were keeping together with much 
difficulty. ‘‘The new ball—from Ruth’s 
mighty bat—came like a gift from heaven.’ 





CANADA HAS 


ARTHUR MEIGHEN: THE NEW PRIME MINISTER 
OF CANADA 


S recently as last December the fac- 
N tions at Ottawa were strong enough 
4 to prevent the selection of Arthur 
Meighen as successor of Sir Robert Borden. 
A Meighen government would at once have 
found itself in a minority in the House and 
a general election could not have been 
avoided. Now that he has been sworn in 
by the governor-general, Mr. Meighen has 
taken office; but it is still by no means cer- 
tain that he can keep it, according to the 
Toronto Globe. In any event, his future 
as the leader of the Conservatives is as- 
sured. He likes to refer to them as the 
“national” party. After his maiden speech 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, then the Liberal Pre- 
mier, ventured an observation: ‘Borden 
has at last found a man.”’ The remark 
sums up the personality of Arthur Meighen 
—'‘‘a very absent-minded man” in the 
words of the Toronto Mail and Empire, 
“without the air of masterfulness.” All 
students of his character agree, in effect, 
that the strength of the new Prime Min- 
ister reveals itself through the medium of 
action rather than through his words, 
which are affable, or his inanner, which is 
deference itself. 

He is about forty-five; but to the Mon- 
treal Herald he looks young, despite the 
high forehead, from which the hair has 
receded, and the look of anxiety that im- 
parts to his smoothly shaven face an ex- 
pression not unlike Lord ‘Curzon’s. The 
chin is not heavy in a gross sense, but it 
moves as he speaks and discloses an occa- 
sional dimple—the physiognomical char- 
acteristic of the orator, and an orator 
Arthur Meighen must be deemed. He is 
an orator in the easy and fluent fashion of 
Arthur James Balfour, whose facility of 
phrase he has. Arthur Meighen turns 
even a formal debate into a running con- 
versation, for he enjoys interruption and 
is expert in nice, graceful forms of retort. 
He has, too, an exceptional command of 
scholarly English. The voice is pitched 
low but it has wonderful compass and a 
variety of intonations. When he was in 
England two years ago his talks at lunch- 
eons and dinners won him the admiration 
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of the London Mail, which compared his 
manner with that of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. The English liked Arthur 
Meighen because he avoided cleverness 
and did not retail anecdotes in the Amer- 
ican fashion. He had the look of an Ox- 
ford don and a gracefulness of deportment 
that seemed aristocratic to the London 
Post, an organ of high Toryism to which 
the personality and the career of the new 
Prime Minister are most grateful. Can- 
ada, it feels confident, will be governed by 
a gentleman and the mother country ought 
to profit by the example. 

Altho he was born in Ontario and edu- 
cated at Toronto University, Arthur 
Meighen is from the west—the first west- 
erner to be chosen Prime Minister. In his 
college days he was in the class just behind 
that of Mackenzie King, the Liberal leader, 
but the two established no intimacy what- 
ever and, if we may trust the Canadian 
press, they are as the Poles asunder to-day. 
Mackenzie King is bluff, hearty, hail fellow 
well met. Meighen is pale, timid, reserved 
on first contact and suggestive of the type 
known as intellectual. He looks like a 
man in a dream—if not a trance. The 
fact that the new Prime Minister is a pro- 
digious mathematician, that he knows 
German philosophy as well as Lord Hal- 
dane does, that he speaks French beauti- 
fully and that he dances naturally and as if 
he felt like it, serves to differentiate him 
still more from the obviously proletarian 
touches in the personality of his great rival 
in Canadian politics. Arthur Meighen 
took better, as they say, in English society. 
He had the good luck to spring from an old 
family that retains important connections 
in London dating from the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He enjoyed a good press in England, 
as may be seen from the eulogies with which 
the London dailies are filled of his eloquence, 
his career and his charm. These things 
count for much less in Canada, where the 
talk is all of his capacity for work—shown 
in such posts as that of solicitor-general, 
that of secretary of the interior. He dis- 
played a genius for refusing favors politely 
but without frigidity, as the Evenement 
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His style of contradiction is gra- 
ciousness itself. His timidity of bearing 
is another precious asset. He has a 
knack of turning apologetic phrases. ‘‘[ 
suppose I ought to know all about it,” 
he will say, “but I am afraid I am 
not as clever as I ought to be to handle 
this case.” 

Nearly twenty years have elapsed since 
Arthur Meighen was called to the Mani- 
toba bar and started practice in Portage 
la Prairie, the small town west of Winni- 
peg, which he has long represented in the 
House; but he does not seem to the London 
Telegraph to have melted into the farmer 
class, whose spokesman he has become. 
‘He is definitely urban in his temper and 
attitude to life, even his relaxations being 
of the city rather than of the country. 
Nevertheless, no other living Canadian has 
so completely mastered the ins and outs of 
the agricultural problem of the provinces, 
a fact conceded even by the opposition 


puts it. 


Albertan of Calgary, lamenting that Arthur - 


Meighen is a Tory—‘‘a serious blemish,” it 
adds. He is a Tory with a mathematical 


mind, knowing all the mysteries of the 
price of wheat, having a head full not only 
of statistics but of the relations of statistics 


to the life behind them. Arthur Meighen 
reaches no conclusions, it is alleged against 
him, without filling sheets of papers with 
figures, beforehand. He shuts himself up 
in the library at Ottawa with official re- 
ports. The long lean head is bowed over a 
desk for hours. There may ensue a mel- 
ancholy contemplation of the landscape 
through a window. The study is pro- 
longed far into the night. All the depart- 
ments of mathematics are called upon be- 
fore the end is reached—algebra, geom- 
etry, trigonometry, calculus and even, it 
is sarcastically added, the mysterious and 
remote kind of figuring in which the philos- 
ophy of quaternions is involved. Arthur 
Meighen grows more and more melancholy 
until with a sigh he shuts up his books, 
thrusts his figures into a pocket, and goes 
down to the House. 

In the agitated debate that ensues Arthur 
Meighen prevails mathematically. He has 
distilled the essence of his statistics into 
phrases. An impression prevails that he 
will say something about wheat—a diffi- 
cult theme to which Sir Robert Borden was 
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never adequate, regarding which Macken- 
zie King is unintelligibly uproarious, that 
is obviously above the head of Sir Thomas 
White, who might be Prime Minister to- 
day had he wished, but who refused, say- 
ing: “I have no head for figures—Meighen 
has that.’’ In due time wheat is in order 
and the subtlety of the Meighen genius, 
the London Mail says, invests the theme 
“T have the figures,’’ he explains, dolefully, 
“but gentlemen want their meaning.’’ He 
puts the sheaf of papers back into the 
pocket from which he extracted them. He 
becomes melancholy on the topic of popu- 
lations in Europe who want wheat. He 
will deliver no eulogy on Canadian wheat— 
why paint the lily? It is a question of 
labor rather than of wheat, or of wages 
rather than of labor and of the purchasing 
power of money rather than of wages. He 
is turning the subject inside out, as the 
opposition press so often complains, dis- 
covering that one thing is really another 
and never the same for long. Here we 
have the key to the secret of the man's 
success in debate, according to the disillu- 
sioned organ of the opposition. When he 
is debating one thing, Arthur Meighen 
always leads up to something else, losing 
his hearers in a bog of irrelevancies. In- 
side the egg of his subject Meighen finds 
another egg and so on to infinity. When 
he is brought back to the topic on a point 
of order, out come the papers covered with 
figures to prove statistically that Spanish 
galleons are relevant to the spring quota- 
tions of Alberta crops. 

In his career at the bar, according to the 
Prince Albert Herald, Arthur Meighen re- 
vealed the intimacy of his acquaintance 
with the idosyncracies of human nature in 
its western Canadian manifestations. He 
was always impeccably dressed in court, 
always deferential, unruffled when conduct- 
ing across examination. He had such skill 
in confusing witnesses through a casual and 
careless fashion of asking questions that he 
might have become the supreme figure in 
the ‘‘criminal’’ field of practice but for a 
native aristocracy of soul that made him 
sensitive and squeamish about such things. 
His is the kind of mind which is exquisite in 
its reasoning, too subtle for the less meta- 
physical sort of a head found on the 
shoulders of Mackenzie King. 





DOES TARKINGTON HIT OR MISS? 


“POLDEKIN”’—A SUNNY 
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SATIRE ON HEARSAY 


BOLSHEVISM 


any time; still more of a rarity is a 
good play with such a message, for 
instance, as Booth Tarkington delivers in 
his new satirical comedy ‘‘Poldekin,’’ which 
has settled for a time at the Park Theater, 
the “haunted house” of the Rialto. The 
play offers George Arliss a new kind of 
a part and is in itself totally unlike any- 
thing that the talented novelist-playwright 
has hitherto evolved. Some months ago 
the play was published serially in McClure’s, 
by whose permission, together with that 
of the author, we print it in substance. A 
happy blend of satire and comedy, the 
shafts of its satire are directed against 
Bolshevism. Evidently Booth Tarkington 
feels lightly the menace of this new 
challenge to the social order and has de- 
liberately chosen to laugh it out of court. 
He opines that this method is more effect- 
ive than to fall into a fury at mention of the 
word, as so many Americans are doing. 
Poldekin is the name of the leading char- 
acter (very effectively played by Mr. Ar- 
liss), a quaint, whimsical Russian, who 
comes to America with a group of Russian 
revolutionists. His main purpose is to 
prevent Maria Podoff, the woman he wants 
to make his wife, and who is the daughter 
of one of the radical leaders, from becoming 
too deeply involved in the schemes of the 
group. Settled in our midst, together with 
his compatriots, Poldekin gradually be- 
comes aware of the real significance of 
America and discovers what he chooses to 
call its “soul.” The curtain rises on a 
meeting of the radical conspirators in Rus- 
sia. They are arguing characteristically 
about various things, including religion, 
which one of the group denounces as a 
form of superstition and demands to know 
why they should go abroad to make re- 
forms when superstitions are still permitted 
in Russia: 


A PLAY with a message is a rarity at 


PoporF (Who is blind): Because no reforms 
are ever begun where we are going. If we do 
not establish our system all through the world, 
we go down. Ah, the capitalists fell into a 
fine mistake when they made their Great War. 
It taught the masses what they need—violencel 


We take advantage of the violent mood to pro- 
duce universal war between the classes. We 
are missionaries in that cause. 


During the conversation, Poldekin, re- 
garded as a buffoon by many in the group, 
is announced. He isa bright-eyed swarthy 
man of forty; is in Russian garb and is 
armed. His manner is decisive under a 
gracious aspect; secretly he is troubled, 
likewise watchful. He inquires for Pinsky 
and speaks sharply, facing that individual: 


POLDEKIN: You are to have your way. 

Pinsky: Say that again! 

POLDEKIN: You are to have your way. 

Pinsky (Excited): Anything else? 

PoLDEKIN: That was how you were to know 
me. 

Pinsky: That’s 
This is it. 

POLDEKIN: Permit me. (He lays his rifle 
and bandolier on bench up stage.) 

Pinsky: That was the woid I was to get. 

NIKOLAI: They send Poldekin to you? 

Pinsky: No mistake about that! 

PoLDEKIN: There! How do you do, Pro- 
fessor Podoff! 

PoporF: “‘Comrade"’ Podoff. 

POLDEKIN: Oh, yes, “Professor” is a capi- 
talistic word! If I had my way I would wash 
the mouths with soap of everybody who used 
capitalistic words. 

NIKOLAI: Prussic acid would be better than 
soap, Poldekin. 

POLDEKIN: Yes! Particularly since we have 
no soap! Prussic acid would be better. Let 
us sit down my friends. (They all sit.) Now, 
having sat down, let us vote to wash with prus- 
sic acid the mouths of all comrades who even 
begin a word with a capital letter. 

ENDACHIEFF: That is entirely unpracticable. 

POLDEKIN: Unpracticable? Meaning that 
it can not be done? That is a word of the 
bourgeoisie. 

ENDACHIEFF (Rising angrily): Me—bour- 
geoisie. I think Comrade Nikolai was right; 
he said you were a monkey. (Sits.) 

PoL_DEKIN: Ah? My old friend Nikolai? 
He is like a little child; all the children love 
monkeys. I mean the bourgeoisie used to say, 
things could not be done. We say anything 
can be done—even if we can't do it. 

Pinsky: Well, where are the instructions? 

POLDEKIN: Here. (He opens his mouth and 
laps the orifice with a forefinger.) 


right. (To the others): 
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Pinsky: Oh, he’s the one. 
the way it was fixed. 

PoLDEKIN: I also have my own credentials 
in a line of writing. I will give it ta you be- 
fore I leave here. 

PoporF: Do we go to England? 

PoLpEKIN: No; you don’t go to England. 

NIKOLAI (Sharply): Where do we go? 

POLDEKIN: Oh, remote! A place known 
only as something on the map. (PINSKY 
laughs; POLDEKIN smiles and waves his hand.) 
He knows! You go to those United States of 
North America! 


He’s got it all 


The second act reveals the group estab- 
lished in a tenement on the New York East 
Side. The scene is a back yard in late 
spring. Two other tenants of the house, 
Blanche (Julia Dean) and Welch (Sidney 
Toler) are in conversation. Welch will 
bear watching. Blanche is of the half 


world. As Podoff and his daughter, Maria, 
appear, Welch and Blanche go out, Maria 
speaking to Blanche: 


PoporF: Who was it you spoke to? 

Maria: It is a poor girl who has a room 
here. I think she is an outcast in this country. 

PoporF (Pondering): An outcast—ah! That 
is all wrong. All the wrongs in the world come 
from private ownership of property. 

Maria (Timidly): Don't you think it’s pos- 
sible that some of them come because people’s 
natures aren’t perfect, father? 

PoporF: That is silly; it sounds like Pol- 
dekin. 

Maria: I am sorry. 

PoporF: Why are there outcasts like this 
poor girl? Because of the institution of mar- 
riage. Why do men have marriage? Be- 
cause a man wants to know who his own chil- 
dren are in order to leave his property to them. 
So property is responsible for the outcasts. 
Has Pinsky come to-day? 

Maria: No. He and Nikolai and Enda- 
chieff are speaking at a factory. Poldekin and 
Krimof went out early to see what the city is 
like. j 

PoporF: Poldekin and Krimof have come 
back. 

Maria: You hear long before the rest of us 
do. I hear them now. (They enter.) 

Krimor: There never was such a fool! 

PoporF (Gravely): He must be speaking of 
Poldekin. 

Krimor: He says he is Diogenes looking for 
an American! Now he is talking to the organ 
player. 

PoporF: Tell me what you have seen of the 
city. 
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HE IS LOOKING FOR AN AMERICAN 


George Arliss, in the title role of ‘ Poldekin,” is 
doing his dramatic best, together with Booth Tarking- 
ton, to laugh Bolshevism out of court. 


Krimor: What chance have J to talk to you 
when this idiot is coming. 

POLDEKIN: You are right, my friend, you are 
as much an American as anybody I know! 








“POLDEKIN” 


KriMOF (Indignantly): He went into a 
Chinese laundry to ask them if they were 
Americans! They laughed at him. 

Maria (Rather scornfully amused): So even 
the Chinamen laughed at you, Poldekin? 

POLDEKIN: Well, to make a Chinaman laugh 
—that is something, you know! 

PopoFF: Maria, I can only hear this New 
York. To me it is only a great rumble, but 
you look at it. What is it? 

Maria (Coldly): Poldekin has one accom- 
plishment; he can make pictures when he talks. 
(To POLDEKIN): Make my father see the city. 

POLDEKIN: Well, Podoff, you must think 
of thousands of chimneys sticking up out of a 
town high into the sky. Ten times as high as 
the highest chimney you ever saw. 

PopoFF: Chimneys? 

POLDEKIN: Enormous chimneys with win- 
dows; hundreds and’ thousands of them, all 
filled with people. And think of people and 
people and people hurrying along streets be- 
tween precipices, and in big cars that screech 
over the ground, and in longer cars that roar 
louder in long, long, great worm-holes through 
the earth down below—and think of all this 
as always tearing down and building up—and 
can see how it is changing, changing, changing 
forever; such a thing can never stand still, but 
must hurry, hurry, hurry, with dying in the 
houses and getting married in the churches, 
and babies being born—to work and sell and 
buy and have their own bahies—and die and 
be put in the ground—all, all for no reason— 
and Krimof and I examined all this with the 
closest attention, and there was only one thing 
we could not find, so we came to the conclusion 
that if they have got it, they must hide it 
away, where they don’t let strangers look 
at it! 

PopoFF: What is that? 

POLDEKIN: The meaning—of America. 

PoporF: The meaning? Even Poldekin is 
beginning to look for the meaning of things! 
The meaning of this country is a capitalistic 
autocracy. 

POLDEKIN: So far as we could see, the capi- 
talists were all named Einstein. We could 
find the meaning of Jerusalem, of Italy, of 
Germany, of Russia—and we found a Chinese 
town—but we could not find the meaning of 
America. You see, you have got to find an 
American first. 

PopoFF: What for? 

POLDEKIN: To ask him! I am going to 
hunt, and to ask—everywhere! 


Poldekin, in his search for an American, 
discovers the woman, Blanche, watering her 
flowers and addressing them affectionately. 
He inquires wonderingly whether they are 
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American children and whether she is an 
American. She “guesses’’ she is, and he 
salutes her joyously. Welch enters. He 


has mixed what he calls a Brunswick punch. 
Blanche introduces him to Poldekin and 
later to other members of the radical group, 
all of whom imbibe of the Jamaica ginger 
concoction with varying effect. 
go out, leaving Poldekin. 
the yard suspiciously: 


The others 
Nikolai enters 


NIKOLAI: Talking to strangers again? 

PoLDEKIN: That lady was an American—a 
real one. 

NIKOLAI: You have no discretion. 

POLDEKIN (Points to flower pots’: Those are 
her two little boys. 

NIKOLAI (Gesture to house): Are the com- 
rades with Podoff? 

PoLDEKIN: All but Endachieff. 

NIKOLAI: Where is he? 

POLDEKIN: He has gone to drink some punch 
with a man from Nova Scotia. It is a very 
peculiar punch, Nikolai. (Pointing to the glass 
he has left on the table.) From looking at it you 
could form no idea of how it tastes. Even from 
smelling it you could not guess how it tastes. 
It tastes like a revolution of market gardeners 
in a tropical country. Endachieff enjoyed it. 

NIKOLAI (Comes to table, picking up glass and 
examining same): How did he meet this 
stranger? 

POLDEKIN: I was talking to him when En- 
dachieff came. I was finding out if he was an 
American. Have you found the meaning of 
America? 

NIKOLAI: America is capitalism and wage 
slavery. The wage slaves and the peasants 
must establish a dictatorship of the proletariat. 

POLDEKIN: Ah, yes. I forgot the peasants. 
I must go out in the country and ask some of 
the peasants. 

NikoLar: Ask them what? 

POLDEKIN: If they are American peasants 
and what is the meaning? 

NIKOLAI: Listen to me, Poldekin. You are 
here to print, not to chatter and ask questions. 
You're to print our propaganda. Now, acom- 
rade in another group told me this morning he 
could find a place for you. 

POLDEKIN: A printing place? 

NIKOLAI: Certainly. 

POLDEKIN: I hope it’s notinac_ r. 
know, Nikolai, I spent three years—— 

NIKOLAI: You'll do our printing on those 
presses after hours; when the other printers 
have gone. 

PoLDEKIN: Am I to be the only wage slave 
of our group? Won't any of the others do any 
work? 


You 
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NIKOLAI: Never mind about the rest of us, 
Poldekin! You are already too busy about 
one of us. 


His reference is to Maria, and he warns 
Poldekin not to make love to her. Polde- 
kin repeats the warning to Maria, who 
enters a few moments after Nikolai with- 
draws, and they are in an animated heart- 
to-heart talk when a negro’s voice is heard 
approaching in the street. Poldekin 
throws open the back-yard gate and hails 
the negro: 


NEGRO (Off): What you say, boss? 

PoLDEKIN: I wish to ask: Are you an 
American? 

NEGRO (Coming on stage): Why, co’se I’m 
a Maykin. 

PoLDEKIN (Jovially): Then tell me: What 
is the meaning of America? 

NEGRO: What you ast me, boss? 

POLDEKIN: What is the meaning of America? 
(NEGRO breaks into loud laughter.) 

PoLDEKIN: He is laughing, Maria! 
is all this laughter? 
leaving stage still laughing.) We ask: What is 
the meaning of America? And we get nothing 
but laughter! 


Why 


In the third act, the scene of which is the 
same, there is a clever satirical debate be- 
tween Krimof and the dissolute Endachieff 
as to what constitutes superiority among 
human beings. At a nearby table (in the 
back yard) are Podoff, Nikolai (writing) 
and Pinsky: 


Krimor: I will always be making you do 
things for me—because I know how. 

ENDACHIEFF: Then my only way to keep 
from doing those things would be to kill you! 

KrimoF: Then someone else would make 
you do them; you would only change masters, 

ENDACHIEFF: Well, then what’s the use of 
the revolution after all? 

Krimor: There won't be any for you, except 
a big spree during the change. For my part 
I'll either be one of the Soviets or a commis- 
sioner that'll take the place of the capitalists 
in wielding the power, over such people as you, 
Endachieff. 

Pinsky (Eavesdropping): You fellas cer- 
tainly got it all worked out fine, ain’t 
you? 

KrimorF: Well, I was talking to Poldekin . 

Pinsky: Where is Poldekin? 

Krimor: He had a holiday from Friday 
noon and went to Washington to spend Satur- 


(NEGRO has turned and ts © 


ELSIE MACKAY AS “MARIA” IN THE NEW 
TARKINGTON PLAY 
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day looking at Washington. Last week he 
went to a place called Lexington 

Pinsky: That’s out in a place they call 
Kentucky. 

Krimor (Nodding): Then he must have 
made a mistake. He told me it was in a place 
called New England—Massacooshet. A month 
or so ago he heard there were farms on the 
Long Island and went there to talk to the 
peasants. 

PoporF: That is good. We reach many 
working men, but so far we do not establish 
contact with the peasants. 

NIKOLAI (Looking up from his writing): 
Poldekin made no report on the peasants. 

Krimor: He told me he didn’t believe they 
were yet ripe for the revolution. 

Pinsky: Well, don’t git him 
after 

NIKOLAI: Don’t be afraid. 
printing. 

Pinsky (Lowered voice, after a glance around: 
yet he is amused by the idea of POLDEKIN’s risk): 
It’s a ticklish job, y’unnderstan’—twenty years 
is what I could get because I’m a citizen. 

NIKOLAI: These are for our comrades in the 
factory towns. 

PoporF: Add this line: “Any skilled work- 
ingman drawing high pay is apt to be an enemy 
of the revolution. These should be educated 
by direct action.” 

Pinsky (Hastily): I ain’t in favor o’ that. 

NIKOLAI (Suspiciously): Why not? 

Pinsky: They'll git the “direct action’’ all 
right later. But threaten 'em now, and you'll 
git ’em against us. Just put in somep’m gen- 
eral, like ‘‘To hell with the Constitution o’ the 
United States!”’ 

NrkKoOLal (Nodding): That is good; that 
speaks it. (Writing.) ‘To hell with the 
Constitution of the United States.’’ (Hold- 
ing up a written sheet.) This handbill will do 
very well now. (Reading.) ‘Wage-slaves! 
Stand ready!” 

Pinsky: Look here! Don’t pull that talk 
so loud out here! It’s too public. 

Krimor: Oh, it is? Why, you can hear it 
on any street corner if you want to! 

NrikoLtat (Laughing): You are 
Pinsky! 

PINSKY 
times—— 

NIKOLAI: We could hire a hall and shout it, 
if we wanted to. 

Pinsky: Well, don’t shout that part about 
what Comrade Maria's goin’ to do. 

NIKOLal (Nods, smiling skeptically, reads in 
lowered voice): ‘‘How long shall this accursed 
government” and so forth. Then we come to 
the Comrade Maria. (His voice shakes.) “A 
great deed will thrill you within the week you 


leary till 


He will do our 


funny, 


(Shaking his head): Well, 


sSome- 
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read this handbill. Stand ready to follow the 
brave hand that sacrifices itself in your cause. 
Arm yourselves.” 


Such is the tenor of the revolutionary 
“literature’’ which Poldekin is assigned to 
print. The vital question, however, is his 
loyalty to the cause. Nikolai, in particu- 
lar, suspects that Poldekin is dissuading 
Maria from performing the “great deed” to 
which she is pledged. Poldekin has re- 


turned from a trip to Washington in his 
search “for the meaning of America.” 


NIKOLAI: Did you find it in Washington? 

PoLDEKIN: I felt it there just as I feel it 
here. It is everywhere. In my searching I 
have seen Slavs, Germans, Irish, Jews, Eng- 
lish, French, Africans here,—in New York— 
that are Americans and know the meaning— 
but they can’t tell it, because it is surely some- 
thing inside of you that you cannot speak in 
words, It happens—inside of you. 

NIKOLAI: Kindly let us know when you get 
it inside of you, so that we can take measures 
to protect ourselves. 

PoLDEKIN: Well, maybe I sha'n't know, 
myself, when I get it! 

Pinsky: Quit yer kiddin’! 
a job fer you, Poldekin. 

POLDEKIN: For me? 

NIKOLAI: You're already foreman in your 
printing shop. 

PoporF: Do you talk to the workmen there? 

POLDEKIN (A pologetically): Nikolai told me 
not to, but I listen to them sometimes! 

NIKOLAI: Are they becoming ripe for the 
revolution? 

POLDEKIN (Shaking his head gravely, secretly 
amused): They do not say so to me. 

NIKOLAI: What do they want? 

POLDEKIN: They want to work as little as 
they can for as much as they can get for it. 
That is to say, they are human beings; fellows 
like me! (AU look at each other.) 

NrkoLal: Being foreman will help you to 
print this without anybody knowing it. 

POLDEKIN: When do you want it? 

NIKOLAI (Tearing a leaf from his notebook): 
There are your instructions. 

POLDEKIN (Reading): Handbills—six thou- 
sand copies 

NIKOLArI: You will have them one week 
from today at noon in packages of 250 each. 
You will bring them to our rooms in baskets, 
covered. 


Listen! We got 


To insure the performance of the work, 
Pinsky is assigned to keep Poldekin under 
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strict surveillance. The conversation be- 


comes general and is presently interrupted 
by Blanche entering. 
silently attentive: 


Maria is present, 


BLANCHE: Hope | ain't interruptin’ the 
party. I’m just on my way to the Decoration 
Day parade. Say, you boys, don’t you want 
to come along and see the old soldiers that 
fought to save our country? 

PoLDEKIN: What! To save this country? 
Do you understand what she says? Wait! 
Why did these old soldiers do a thing like that? 

BLANCHE: Why did they want to save 
this? 

PoLpDEKIN: Yes, why should they? 

BLANCHE: Why, what you mean... 

NIKOLAI: Why do you go to see this pa- 
rade? What have they done for you? 

BLANCHE: What have they .. . 

NIKOLAI: Why are you so proud of your 
country? 

BLANCHE: Why aml... 

Krevor: Has it used you so well? 

BLANCHE: Why ain’t it? What happens to 
me ain’t my country’s fault. 

NiKoLai: Then whose fault is it? 

BLANCHE: Mine! 

PoLpEKIN: Your own fault? 

Nikovar: Let her go! What do you want 
her to . 

PoLpEKiN: No, she has begun to tell us 
something. Let her keep on. It’s your own 
fault you say? 

Niko.Lar (Sharply): What do you know 
about your country? Jt doesn’t give you what 
you need. 

BLANCHE: My goodness! Do you think it’s 
the President of the United States’ business to 
make me say—‘‘ Now I lay me down to sleep” 
. « . every night? And coax me to wear rub- 
bers when it rains? 

PotpEkin: Do you hear, Maria? Do you 
understand? 

Krmor: Don’t you know it’s the States’ 
_ business to . 

BLANCHE: Say, listen, you fellows. ... I 
guess it’s different here than it is in the old 
country ... in the United States if you’re 
little you got to go to school and learn all they 
can teach you, and if you haven’t got good 
sense they’ll give you board in an asylum. .. . 

Po.LpEKIN: Go on, they’re all listening. . . . 

BiLancHE: Or if you’re blind or deaf and 
dumb, they'll look after you . . . but if you’re 
healthy and all right, why you got an even 
chance with everybody else. . . . You get what 
you get for yourself and you get to keep it! 
It’s up to youl 

PoLpEKIN: All my friends here seem to 
think all this ought to be changed. 
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BLANCHE: What fer? 

POLDEKIN: What for? 

NIKOLAI: What chance does your country 
give a woman like you? 

BLANCHE: You don’t suppose I didn’t have 
as good a chance as anybody do you? They 
couldn't keep me in school because I'd rather 
run with the boys that bought the beer and 
that’s all there is to it. Don’t listen to the 
sob stuff from my girl friend, Mister! 

Pinsky: But what about all the wage 
Slaves... 

BLANCHE: What’s this slave stuff? 

POLDEKIN: Well, my friends say there are 
wage slaves. We have had workmen come to 
see us who say they are wage slaves. 

BLANCHE: Now what the hell kind of a man 
would admit he is a slave in a country where 
everybody starts from an even break? 


The final act shows a room in the tene- 
ment house, with the conspirators assem- 
bled and impatiently waiting for Poldekin 
and Pinsky. They arrive carrying baskets 
filled with the all-important hand-bills, the 
posting of which is expected to start the 
revolution. It transpires that Poldekin 
and Pinsky are late because they have been 
to a baseball game! 


Krimor: Who won the game? 

PoLDEKIN: I could not tell. 

Krimor: Then what did you go for? 

Pinsky: He didn’t know no more about it 
than a tom-cat! 

PoLDEKIN: I knew all that was comprehen- 
sible to anybody. 

Pinsky: You did? 

PoLDEKIN: I knew that it was beautiful. 
It is beautiful, Maria. 

Maria: Is it? 

POLDEKIN: Well, it is played on a green 
field, all sparkling in the sunshine. There are 
the thousands and thousands of people all de- 
siring constantly that something impossible 
should happen, and then suddenly they are 
bitterly disappointed . . . and then instantly 
again audible with the most radiant optimism. 
Down below, you see groups of athletes on the 
green field, almost like little Tanagra statu- 
ettes for stillness sometimes—and then all 
electric in action—like running Greeks—and 
the great masses of people rise and shout their 
wishes to the athletes; but the athletes always 
do something much the opposite, and then the 
people sit down and breathe so hard you can 
feel it on the back of your neck. There, with 
the sun shining on the people, you can see that 
everybody is an American—more than any- 
where else. 
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AND HIS FELLOW RUSSIAN, RADICALS ARE 
RAIDED BY THE POLICE 


The authorities find, however,in the satirical comedy “ Poldekin,” by Booth Tarkington, that the supposedly 
Red propaganda is only extracts from the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence. 


A DRAMATIC MOMENT WHEN POLDEKIN 


Krimor: The athletes have a 
don’t they? 

POLDEKIN: Oh, that you hardly notice at 
all—the athletes themselves never wish to 
keep it; they do everything they can to make 
it go somewhere away from them; I think that 
is the point; to avoid having the ball remain 
near you. All this you barely notice because 
there is so much else to think about. 

Maria (Gravely): Yes, Poldekin? 

POLDEKIN: I want to tell you. There was 
an amphitheater with a roof, where there were 
boxes with wire in front of them to keep the 
people from falling out in their excitement. 
Now, if you had a little extra money to spend, 
you could sit in one of those boxes—and when 
I saw that, I understood what an ideal country 
would be. 

Marta: What would it be? 

POLDEKIN: It would be quite like what this 
country could be. For instance, all the people 
own the parks, and they are finer than the 
richest man’s country estate; all he can do is to 
have a little one to himself instead of the fun 
of the big one with the crows .. . and the 
working man can get the same from his big 
park as the millionaire from his little one, be- 
cause neither a millionaire nor a working man 
cat sit under more than one tree at the same 
time, you know. And the people own the 
most beautiful things; no millionaire can buy 
such collections as there are in the people’s 
museums. And so when all the people have 
good beds, good food, and good plumbing, and 
can go to a baseball game, all the difference 
between a richer man and a poorer man will be 
that the richer man can have in private—like 
those boxes with the wire—something that the 
poorer man can have in the sunshine with the 
crowd. * 

Maria (Skeptical): 
that? 


little ball, 


But could it be like 


NiKoLar (Sharp and profoundly ironical): 
Ah! So this is a perfect government, is it, 
Poldekin? It's the ideal country, is it? 

POLDEKIN: Now, like everybody else, I am 
a great fool, Nikolai, but would I say such a 
silly thing as that? 

NIKOLAI: You said 

POLDEKIN: It is precisely as full of faults— 
as human nature is—and yet—it’s meaning és 
freedom. 


The woman, Blanche, enters and appeals 
to Poldekin and Maria to accompany her 
to her room in another part of the house. 


They politely decline. Presently the bib- 
ulous Endachieff appears and Blanche de- 
mands of him mysteriously: ‘“When'd 
Welch let you go?” “Welch?” repeats 
the drunkard, to the consternation of the 
crowd. “He's downstairs talking to a lot 
of policemen.’’ Whereupon: 


(Heavy knock, door is thrown open, WELCH 
strides in, followed by a sergeant of police. Be 
yond the doorway are seen police in uniform and 
agents of the Department of Justice in plain 
clothes. WELCH’s manner is different, he has 
become authoritative and speaks better English.) 

WELCH (Sharply but not loudly, as he enters): 
Get away from those baskets! (Pinsky and 
KRrimoF drop baskets which they have tried to 
conceal.) Stand back from ‘em. Uncle Sam 
wants those. Now everybody stand just 
where you are, please. Don't move an inch! 
(The SERGEANT goes to the baskets.) 

POLDEKIN: It is our neighbor, Mr. Welch? 
From Nova Scotia? : 

WetcH (Sharply): It's the Department of 
Justice of the Federal Government, and it's 
the Metropolitan police, Mr. Poldekin. 

POLDEKIN: We are under arrest? 
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WE cH: No, you're not, but I want you to 
stand damn still, all of you. 

PoLDEKIN: Why? Since we are not under 
arrest? 

WELcH: This is a decent country; you can’t 
arrest a man on suspicion—but I'll have some- 
thing to arrest you for in about twenty sec- 
onds! Then you'll be under arrest, don’t worry! 
(To SERGEANT): Read a handbill from any of 
those packets... . / All we got to do is to find 
a sample of seditious matter. (Points out Por- 
DEKIN #0 those at the doorway.) Keep your eye 
on this one; he’s the big fella here and did all 
the printing. Go. ahead and read, Sergeant. 
Read it aloud. (To the doorway.) You listen, 
boys. (Jo the SERGEANT.) Go ahead! (The 
SERGEANT is on one knee by the baskets. He 
reads a handbill.) 

SERGEANT: “Whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these ends it is 
the right of the people to alter or abolish it and 
institute a mew gover’ment.” 

WELCH (Frowning): Yes. That's seditious. 

SERGEANT: It sounds kind of seditious. 

WELcH (Puzzled): Seems to me like I heard 
something like it before somewhere. 

SERGEANT: Why, no. They must ’a’ jest 
wrote it lately. 

POLDEKIN (Interrupting, turns handbill over 
in SERGEANT’S fingers): Permit me; you are 
reading the back. It begins over here. 

SERGEANT: Oh! Yes, this is the beginning 
of it. 

WE cu: Listen, boys! 

SERGEANT (Reading): ‘‘When, in the course 
of human events, it becomes necessary for*one 
people to dissolve the political bonds that have 
connected them with another——”’ 

WELCcH (Annoyed sharply): Why, that’s the 
Declaration of Independence! 

SERGEANT (Turning the bill over): Yes, but 
this here on the back, “it is the right of the 
people to alter it or abolish it—” That’s se- 
ditious! 
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WELCcH (Taking the bill): Yes, kind of. 
POLDEKIN.) What about that? 

PoLpEKIN: I don’t know. It is in the 
second paragraph of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

SERGEANT: WHAT? 

WELcuH: Doggone it, he’s right. 
ber it, now. 

SERGEANT (Incredulous): Then this here 
whole handbill’s just a copy of the Declara- 
tion of 

WE cH (Sharply): Yes, it is! 
Try those other packages. 

SERGEANT: Here’s one different. 

WELCH: Read it! 

POLDEKIN: Listen, boys! 

SERGEANT: ‘‘We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure——” 

WE tcu: Hell! That's the Constitution! Open 
the rest of those packages. Try ’em all! Get 
into ’em, there! 

SERGEANT (Searching): The whole thing’s 
just made up o’ them two. Here’s more 
Declarations— Constitutions— Declarations— 
this is a grand mess o’ seditious matter; this is! 

WELcH (Searching and reading angrily): 


(To 


I remem- 


It’s a blindl 


“When in the course of human events—” 


(Throwing it down and opening another.) Dog- 
gone the course of human events! (Reading.) 
‘“‘We the people of the United States & 

SERGEANT: That’s what we pinch ’em on, is 
it? These people are sure a terrible bunch of 
anarchists—like Ole Hanson and George Wash- 
ington and them! 


A note of tragedy is struck through the 
sudden shooting of Poldekin by Nikolai, 
but it proves to be only a slight wound in 
the arm. The shooting serves, however, to 
terrify Maria and to reveal her love for 
Poldekin who is made happy by the de- 
nouement. 





ENGLISH RESENTMENT AT THE AMERICAN 
DRAMATIC INVASION 


NDERNEATH the sarcasm dis- 
| | played in the attitude of the London 

critics toward the large number of 
American dramatic importations that has 
characterized the current season in the 
British metropolis, may be detected a 
growing current of resentment. When, asks 
the critic of the Saturday Review, is this 
invasion of American plays to cease? 
There have been no less than two of them a 
week during the last six months, and, we 


are told, scarcely one in ten of them has 


been a pronounced success. It is con- 
tended that ‘‘the industry and money ex- 
pended on the importation of these pro- 
ductions might surely be better used in 
experiments with native plays; that, 
“if we cannot do without the American 
dramatic author, we should at least insist 
that he deal only with American life,” and, 
“if he really must introduce European 
characters into his plays, we should even 





GETTING ON JOHN BULL'S NERVES 


more strongly insist that their remarks be 
translated into English.” 

A recent Broadway success selected as a 
target by the critics is ‘‘ Madame Sand,” in 
which Philip Moeller “‘dares to bring upon 
his stage not only the immortal George but 
Heine (a gratuitous act of impertinence), 
Alfred de Musset, Chopin and Liszt,” 
none of whom, by the way, is English. 
There is only one living author, Bernard 
Shaw, whom the Saturday Review critic 
would be willing to see take such liberties 
and who might do it with some sort of 
success. With him ‘‘we should at least have 
been aware of a critical and fastidious mind 
living in contact with the literature and the 
philosophy of life it was deriding, and 
packing the play with first-rate criticism 
and ideas not half so paradoxical as they 
seemed.’”’ As to the American playwright: 


“Mr. Moeller has no qualifications, as a 
critic, or even as an usher of the great. His 
Heine is a sententious ass and his George Sand 
has been sufficiently described in the popular 
press as ‘Mrs. Patrick Campbell in breeches.’ 
She is simply a figure of fun, with occasional 
lapses into American sentiment. Alfred de 
Musset is a minor poet of the Café Royal: the 
only thing he does with any real genius is to be 
ill from over-drinking. Chopin is just a foolish 
young man, successfully pursued by a lady 
who is not accustomed in affairs of the heart to 
take no for an answer. These people all talk 
and behave in a way that suggests ‘Trilby,’ 
written by an American tourist who has paid 
a brief visit to the Latin Quarter and thoroly 
misunderstood everything. 

“Mr. Moeller takes as his central incident the 
affair between George Sand and de Musset. 
He strips it of all truth and passion, presenting 
it as an encounter between two incorrigible 
poseurs. George Sand must fancy herself in 
love in order to write her novels. She makes 
phrases wherever she goes, and will interrupt 
her most impassioned adventures to jot some- 
thing down upon her tablets. Having wrung out 
of de Musset the last possible drop of ‘copy’ 
she makes love to his doctor. Mr. Moeller’s 
treatment of this incident is characteristic. 
The Dr. Pagello of history was a man of con- 
siderable intellect and character. He fell in 
love with George Sand in Venice, and accom- 
panied her to Paris, giving up his practice, and 
paying his way with the small means at his 
disposal, apparently without troubling to ask 
what was going to happen at the end of the 
adventure. In Paris Dr. Pagello soon found 
himself in uncongenial company with a mistress 
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he was not in a position to support. Such a 
position would have demoralized a bad man 
and destroyed a weak one. Dr. Pagello ex- 
tricated himself from an impossible entangle- 
ment, studied a branch of medicine in. Paris, 
and entered upon a new and successful career 
as a physician. Moreover, he refused for years 
to say or write a word of his famous affair, 
which was worth a good round sum to any 
publisher. In such a man Mr. Moeller had 
just the right foil for his Romantics, if he 
intended a really searching satire upon their 
ways. A contrast between this practical and 
honorable man of solid worth, losing his head 
for the moment, but soon retrieving it un- 
damaged, a man of science, presumably a 
realist and something of a Philistine, and the 
Bohemians of a period when there were giants 
in Bohemia, would have made a fascinating 
drama. . . . Asa mere excursion in burlesque, 
it is needlessly offensive and has the additional 
disadvantage of being wholly untrue.” 


It is unfortunate, in the opinion of the 
New Statesman, that such a play should 
have been presented by an actress of the 
quality of Mrs. Patrick Campbell, whose 
“sense of humor in reading the part must 
have run away with her."’ In the dearth of 
current amusement overseas, admits the 
New Statesman, it is something to have 
seen Mrs. Campbell in breeches, smoking 
a big black cigar and suddenly struck 
with the necessity of recording some ex- 
otic phrase necessary to the prosecution 
of her affairs. Had only Mr. Moeller 
worked his romantics in the same delicate 
and subtle style! But ‘‘the silk purse cannot 
be made from the sow’s ear and the refined 
methods of Mrs. Patrick Campbell only 
too often expose the crudity of her ma- 
terial.”’ 

Prominent among the American plays 
that New York warmly accepted and Lon- 
don is rather tepid over is “East Is West;" 
and the same is reported of “‘ Tiger, Tiger!" 
On the other hand, “Carnival” has just 
concluded a very successful six months’ run 
in London. On Broadway the play en- 
dured for two weeks and was totally dead 
for thirteen days of that time. At this 
writing other plays of American origin 
that are holding places, if they are not 
enjoying successful runs, at the London 
theaters are ‘‘The Ruined Lady,” “Irene,” 
“One Night In Rome,” “The Man Who 
Came Back” and “ Daddalums,” 
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WEIGHING THE DRAMA IN THE SCALES OF 
REVOLUTION 


ets, with their ears to the ground and 

their eyes fixed on past performances, 
are seriously and with more or less alarm 
speculating on the future of the stage. Is 
the American theater on the point of 
amounting to something? hopefully asks 
one of them, Kenneth Macgowan, in The 
Freeman. He is consoled by the fact, as 
he asserts, that the past season was “‘easily 
the best in the history of our stage and 
little short of extraordinary by comparison 
with recent years.’ At least four plays of 
American authorship, displaying unusual 
playwriting talent, if not genius, came to 
the footlights—and stayed there. Two 
were comedies and two tragedies. The 
best, in the opinion of this critic, were 
Booth Tarkington’s extravaganza of Amer- 
ican middle-class types, ‘‘Clarence,’’ and 
Eugene O'Neill's tragedy of the farm, ‘“‘Be- 
yond the Horizon.’’ Others in the quartet 
were Zoe Akin’s ‘‘Déclassée’’ and Rachel 
Barton Butler's Harvard prize play, 
*“*Mamma’s Affair.” 

Besides such plays and playwrights, 
America has contributed to half a dozen 
fine foreign plays methods of production 
which has made them effective and enter- 
taining to large popular audiences. Tak- 
ing as a model the new stage-craft from 
Germany and Russia, we read, such artists 
as Robert E. Jones, Lee Simonson, Nor- 
man-Bel Geddes, Rollo Peters, Livingston 
Platt and the Hewlitts have pushed the 
art of heightening the atmosphere of a 
play so far that ‘‘today New York has 
passed both London and Paris as to ex- 
pressiveness of production as well as caliber 
of plays.”” The surprizing record of last 
season is summarized in a table that merits 
study: 


Gees with their and dramatic proph- 


Of 100 plays produced, 30 ran more than 
100 performances. 

Of the 100 plays, 20 had genuine merit. 

Of the 20, 15 were in some respect notable. 

Of the 20 worth while plays, 15 were popular 
successes. 

Of the 15 successes 6 were unusually suc- 
cessful. 

The 6 were all in some respect notable. 


So far, the retrospective prediction is 
made, as the present season is concerned, 
the result of last season make three things 
fairly certain. ‘‘America is beginning to 
develop new playwrights of real promise 
whose work will be seen on Broadway. 
New York producers have mastered the 
art of the theater as the better stages of 
the Continent now know it. There is a 
good sized audience in New York for plays 
of an exceptional dramatic appeal, players 
of real ability, and productions of illusion 
and imagination. It is unlikely that any- 
thing short of a financial panic can prevent 
the coming Broadway season from repeat- 
ing or bettering the record of the last.” 

Other critics are not so optimistic. They 
feel in the ‘‘revolution’”’ that is shaking 
civilization a force that threatens to de- 
stroy dramatic traditions. As Maxwell 
Anderson, also writing in The Freeman, 
puts it: ‘‘The peoples of the earth have 
been engaged actively and commendably 
of late in smashing the remnants of medie- 
val civilization, and with these remnants 
they have smashed the possibilities of 
tragedy, comedy, and satiric plays as they 
have always been known. Cathedrals and 
Madonnas went out with the Reformation. 
Tragedy departed with the advent of 
Rousseau; middle-class comedy will be a 
lost art when we have disposed of the third 
estate; and education will banish the min- 
gled farce and poetry of provincial igno- 
rance. . . . We shall in time do away with 
arbitrary distinctions of class, and in so 
doing we shall devitalize the appeal of 
every ‘good’ play that has come down to 
us.’ To enumerate other difficulties in 
the way of the construction of traditional 
drama besides the abolition of class dis- 
tinctions: 


“State religion is gone and patriotism is 
going. These origins of national pride, the 
storm centers of great enthusiasms, are, and 
with reason, to be put aside. They have 
failed us in practice. So little is left of them 
that the greatest war of history has produced 
no figure of heroic proportions. The leaders 
were no more or no less worthy of admiration 
than were generals and executives of former 





“SNIFFS AND SNORTS” 


times, but we moderns have no capacity for 
credulity. No Frederick would be given wor- 
ship as ‘the great,’ no Napoleon could capture 
imaginations completely nowadays. We are 
too alert and cynical, much too well informed. 
The newspapers and moving pictures have 
disillusioned us concerning the most important 
persons and actions. We know them to be 
human. We have no belief in anything larger 
than ourselves. We have come upon the 
truth that there are no supermen and we have 
punctured the fallacy of heroism. As a sub- 
stitute for beliefs we have wants in plenty, and 
they have come out on the stage in the form of 
problem plays, pragmatic and scientific. They 
are propaganda, useful as advertizements, but 
fundamentally wrong and unsatisfactory as 
art, because they are not free.”’ 


We are reminded that the necessity for 
some generally accepted religion, founded 
of course on ethics, is deeply inherent in 
tragedy—and no tragedy today can be 
securely built on a religious foundation. 
In England the culture-heritage of morals 
from a dead faith still supplies a back- 
ground for comedy. In America the pre- 
vailing philosophy is fatalism, and ‘we 
believe in little but ourselves and our lucky 
stars." The point is pressed that luck 
makes very shaky material for building a 
play of any sort, insofar as it is too easily 
arranged on the stage to merit credence. 
Again: 


“The moving picture is equipped to show 
but not to interpret international pageantry. 
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With political internationalization the accepted 
functions of theaters as fans of hero-worship, 
critics of custom, and satirists of the mob be- 
come of doubtful value. We are ashamed of 
our privileged classes and are critical of our 
leaders. The morals and manners of which 
we were proud have been short-circuited by 
foreign contacts. The excellence of the theater 
of our memories and desires depended on com- 
plexities of culture and convention which have 
been resolved into simple human elements. It 
is to these simpler, and on the whole cruder de- 
sires and impulses that our makers of plays 
must appeal. When a race divests itself of 
conventions it has nothing to fall back upon in 
the mass but animalism. The loss of respect 
for forms would in a moment turn an orderly 
court-room assemblage into a mob demanding 
direct satisfactions. Indirect sex-appeal is no 
longer enough for the modern American, be- 
cause he has lost his regard for indirections. 
As the mob wants immediate blood, so he 
wants immediate sex.” 


In short, this critic concludes, it is a 
mistake to advocate a return to the ideas 
that produced the masterpieces of the past. 
Whatever our playwrights and actors ac- 
complish must grow naturally out of living 
conditions and the self-sufficient idiom of 
today. But, he cries, the old edifice has 
fallen, and we shall have to build from the 
ground up, little as the results may be to 
the taste of men and women whose training 
has given them insight into the art of an 
alien era more subtly wrought and richly 
devized. 





STRAVINSKY’S STRANGE NEW “SNIFFS AND 
SNORTS” 


HAT is the true significance for 
\ y modern music of Igor Stravinsky's 

strange new ‘‘snorts and sniffs?” 
This is the question London music critics 
asked after the concert of Stravinsky cham- 
ber music recently given in the Wigmore 
Hall under the direction of Ernest Anser- 
met. Behind the “touch satiric,’’ declares 
the Westminster Gazette, there lurked a 
clever parodist: ‘Stravinsky shows us in 
these merciless skits precisely whither 
some of our musical modernists are tend- 
ing; and the lesson should be as salutary 
to the victims as it was entertaining to the 


lookers-on. But perhaps the greatest joke 
of all was the fact that some worthy souls 
took the whole thing quite seriously."’ 

It was, however, a very serious event. 
As explained by the critic of the Daily 
Mail, the art of music has turned a corner, 
changed gear, gone Bolshevik, or entered 
a new incarnation. 

“It was an afternoon of music revolu- 
tionary in the truest sense, an afternoon 
that showed in a clear light the colored 
wheel of art again moving and bringing to- 
wards us in its revolution, after a somewhat 
murky segment, one of peculiar contrast."’ 
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This critic describes what happened: 
Stravinsky’s chamber music was received 
with cordial and lively interest. ‘‘Ten 


years ago such music would have been 
drowned in the howls of the audience. He 
interprets Stravinsky’s new efforts: 


“The essence of the new music? A return 

to a primal pleasure in sound, the pleasure of 
the infant first blowing a tin trumpet, or of the 
man who sings in his bath. Music, says Stra- 
vinsky, took the wrong turning when the deaf 
Beethoven strove to make it emobdy the ab- 
stract thoughts of his inner mind. The per- 
verse German geniuses of the 19th century 
and their imitators the world over enslaved 
music to philosophy. The essence of music 
should be delight in music-producing mat- 
oe 2. 
“An old-fashioned composer (Scriabin) tried 
to make a full orchestra of one hundred explain 
Theosophy. But a child tootling on a toy 
instrument or crooning nonsense verses to a 
cat by the nursery fire is, for Stravinsky, the 
more natural beginning of music. . . . The 
music springs from the matter. All folk-song 
and dance music are in the right track, hence 
the strongly rustic character of the chief nov- 
elty, ‘The Soldier’s Fiddle.’ 

“This engaging and infinitely curious suite 
of pieces (for six instruments) may be scarify- 
ing, but it does not bore—the new music claims 
the right to do anything save to bore. The 
sounds of the mouth-organ and merry-go- 
round have inspired this rather diabolical 
music, which succeeds in keeping the ear, per- 
petually excited without ever relapsing into 
the noble dullness of the symphonic ‘sermons 
by mystical Germans who preach from 10 to 4.’ 
Three brilliant numbers are the dances (Tango, 
Waltz, and Rag-time) with which the hero of 
the piece cures the heroine’s mortal sickness— 
on the principle of counter-irritation, no doubt. 
One of the drollest pieces of music in existence 
is the ‘Chorale’ (meant to accompany a wed- 
ding scene), which ingeniously suggests a 
wheezy and very ill-tuned church organ.” 


One of the most interesting things about 
the “three pieces for accompanied clari- 
net,’ according to Edwin Evans, is the 
source of Stravinsky’s inspiration. Writ- 
ing in the London Sunday Evening Tele- 
gram, this authority tells us: 


“When the Southern Syncopated Orchestra 
was here last year, it possessed an extraordinary 
clarinet player whose contributions to the pro- 
gram were ‘Characteristic Blues.’ He was an 
intuitive musician of high order, and made 
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that instrument do the most incredible things. 
Ansermet heard him several times with me, 
and conveyed a vivid description to Stravinsky 
when he returned to the continent. 

“The composer’s curiosity was stimulated 
to research on corresponding lines. There is 
no actual similarity in the music, but the im- 
pulse is there, and it is an impulse that pro- 
ceeds directly from the instrument itself, the 
characteristic color of its timbre, and its tech- 
nical proclivities. In short, it is a purely 
musical and not a sentimental or literary im- 
pulse. 

“That is the main feature in all this music. 
One curious effect is that occasionally, where 
it approaches most to forms with which we are 
familiar, it is more disconcerting than when it 
travels miles away from them. Muchas I am 
in sympathy with it, I find it for instance, 
difficult to appreciate the chorale from ‘L’His- 
toire du Soldat,’ probably because I am un- 
consciously influenced by the associations of 
other chorales with which it is difficult to rec- 
oncile this one. But other pieces from that 
same work, which evoke no such associations, 
afford just that stimulation of the musical 
nerves which the composer has all along in- 


tended.” 


Thus, indirectly, American negro music 
is one of the inspirations of this most ad- 
vanced effort in modern music. Stravin- 
sky, we read, is a composer who works 
empirically. He explores the possibilities 
of timbre and rhythm almost in the same 
way as the Flemish polyphonists explored 
the possibilities of counterpoint. Pri- 
marily, he is as little concerned with sen- 
timent as they. Whatever sentiment re- 
sults grows from the sounds themselves, 
whereas the great music of the nineteenth 
century usually set out to express a pre- 
conceived sentiment. 

Leigh Henry, author of a forthcoming 
volume on the esthetics and music of the 
Russian, who is said to have refused a high 
post under the Soviets, declares that there 
is no more important factor for the evolu- 
tion of tonal expression than the dual con- 
ception—esthetic and technical—embodied 
in the recent works of Stravinsky. In an 
interpretation recently published in the 
London Telegraph, Mr. Henry asserts that 
the later work of Stravinsky, like each 
preceding stage of his development, com- 
prehends a complete phase of musical ex- 
pression, revealing in it unrecognized sig- 
nificances whereby it gains a new aspect. 





A FIRST AID TO THE DRAMA 
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TEACHING DRAMATIC ART WITH MOTION 
PICTURES 


Donald Clive Stuart, who occupies 

the chair of dramatic literature at 
Princeton University, the motion picture 
takes on a new and potential importance 
as a first aid to the drama. It is his con- 
tention that dramatic art can best be taught 
by means of the film and he is surprized 
that the drama schools are not more gener- 
ally utilizing it in their curriculum. In 
this era of the motion picture, Professor 
Stuart writes in Visual Education (Chicago) 
the means of removing the handicap under 
which the teaching of dramatic art labors 
is so simple, so obvious, that it is strange 
to find the handicap still in existence. He 
points out that the technic of football is 
already taught in colleges by means of 
motion pictures which show far more viv- 
idly than could the observance of the actual 
plays the value and faults of certain forma- 
tions. If, he argues, the teachers of drama 
had at their disposal films showing impor- 
tant scenes or even entire dramas, the 
visual element in dramatic art could be 
reproduced, whereas, at present the effect 
on drama of scenery, of the shape and size 
of the stage, of the grouping of actors and 
of the acting itself can be illustrated only 
by verbal descriptions and by an appeal 
to the imagination of the student. Such 
reproductions of plays, however, he quali- 
fies, should be made in purely theat- 
rical and dramatic conditions. For in- 
stance: 


A seen through the eyes of Professor 


“In making a film of ‘Othello’ to illustrate 
Shakespeare’s play to a class studying dra- 
matic art, the street scenes should not be filmed 
in Venice, Shakespeare’s scenes should not be 
edited or changed in the slightest degree. It 
would be necessary to make the picture repro- 
duce the play as far as possible just as it was 
originally acted on the Elizabethan stage. 
Then the play, or, at least, striking scenes from 
the play, could be filmed as produced under 
conditions prevailing in the modern theater. 
If a class in a high school could be shown these 
films, Shakespeare would suddenly become a 
dramatist to the boy and girl who now con- 
sider him as a poet they ought to admire. 
Everyone who teaches Euripides could arouse 
an intense interest in his course if he could 


show a motion picture reproduction of Gran- 
ville Barker's representation of ‘Iphigenia’ or 
Margaret Anglin’s production of ‘Medea.’ If, 
after reading the first act of ‘Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac,’ a class were shown this act on a screen— - 
and it would make a wonderful film without a 
cut or change—the whole class would re-read 
the act with intense interest and with a much 
deeper understanding of the drama. Surely, 
one does not need to point out what such films 
showing the development of the stage and 
drama would mean to those teaching the few 
courses in dramatic art now offered in our 
schools; but one excellent result would be to 
make it possible for every college, at least, to 
offer such a course. The demand for instruc- 
tion in the art of the theater would become 
universal and irresistible. No one could 
question the utility or efficiency of such a 
course,” 


In support of his argument, Professor 
Stuart points to the confusion that has pre- 
vailed with regard to the place of the drama 
in human affairs due to the laying of too 
much stress upon its literary aspects. In 
other words, as he maintains, the drama 
is very much more than literature and, as 
the younger Dumas proclaimed, a man 
without any value as a writer can be an 
exceller:t dramatist. 


“The last stronghold of reactionary ideas 
and influence against true dramatic art lies in 
our educational institutions. The teaching of 
drama as an art was rarely, if ever, attempted 
until the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Within the last twenty-five years many in- 
stitutions of higher education have recog- 
nized that drama is an art by itself; and 
men have been appointed to teach dramatic 
art, not as a mere branch of literature, but 
as an art which, to make its effect, may call 
upon the painter, the electrician, costumer, 
the singer and actor, the musician, the writer 
and the producer or director who shapes the 
separate arts of these persons into an artis- 
tic unity. Courses in which the principles of 
dramatic art are explained from this point of 
view are not necessarily courses in playwriting. 
Indeed, courses in playwriting should be re- 
stricted to very few students; whereas courses 
on dramatic art should be open to all persons 
who enjoy the theater.” 


The present methods, he finds, fail to 
cultivate a good taste for the drama. 
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WHY THE APES MUST HAVE BECOME MEN BY 
THE SEASIDE 


\ N THEN the common ancestor of us 
all left the trees and became a 
ground ape, he had only three types 
of locality open to him. These were the 
plains against the rocks or amongst them, 
the scrub or jungle at the foot of the forest 
trees, and the seashore. The rocks appear 
to have impressed their conditions on the 
baboons and the Gibraltar monkeys and 
these are not steps in the evolution of the 
apes. The jungle where the gorilla lives 
to-day can hardly have been the environ- 
ment in which the apes and man were 
evolved. The absence of nitrogenous food 
was marked. The scrub country, again, 
is unsafe. To give one reason among many, 
if the ape had become a man in a jungle, he 
would have had an age-long struggle against 
mosquitoes and similar insect forms and 
therefore he would have become immune to 
malaria, dysentery and many allied dis- 
eases. 

Turning now to the seashore, adds Pro- 
fessor Thomas Cherry, of the University of 
Melbourne, from whose paper in Science 
Progress (London) we derive all this, we 
find the coast characterized by two essen- 
tials—safety and abundant food. The 
sands have as yet been exploited by no 
mammal, an anomalous fact of which the 
probable explanation is the absence of 
movement and of scent in shellfish. Their 
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- coconuts or the cereals. 


recognition as food demanded some intelli- 
gence and the way a primate, well devel- 
oped by arboreal life, might have extended 
his knowledge from dead molluscs to the 
living ones is obvious: 


“This function, together with the new uses 
for the hand and foot, would further develop 
the brain, and thus the brain became the organ 
of survival-value. As the shellfish could not 
fight or run away, there was no call to develop 
great teeth, swift legs, or any other organs of 
attack and defense. The sands are clean, 
soft, and free from insects, so that the new 
primate did not evolve callosities, nor did he 
become immune to disease in the way that the 
lemurs and monkeys have done. Protoman 
may have cracked shells with a stone instead 
of using his teeth. Seashore food is nitrogen- 
ous, soft, nutritious, and requires little masti- 
cation. Man’s third molar is decadent; human 
babies can digest oysters, but not bananas, 
All these are facts, 
and there may be a causal relationship between 
them. 

“Life on the seashore will also explain the 
loss of the hair. Man's skin is not a monkey's 
skin minus the hair. It is far better supplied 
with sweat glands, and man can thus survive 
a degree of exposure to the sun which is speed- 
ily fatal to a monkey. Man’s naked skin is a 
conspicuous contrast to the condition of all 
the other primates. Darwin and Haeckel 
more or less cautiously attributed the change 
to sexual selection; other speculators, who wish 
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LEMUR-MONKEY-APE-MAN 


A. Foot of the bipedal arboreal lemur. 
B. Foot of the quadrupedal arboreal monkey. 


C. Foot of the gorilla, a bipedal, partly arboreal ape. 
D. Foot of a man. 





THE TOE OF THE FEMALE FOOT 


to emphasize the ferocious beast theory, have 
assigned the change to natural selection in 
order to get rid of vermin. This is an unnec- 
essary calumny, as no healthy ape or monkey 
harbors lice or fleas—their regular toilet is per- 
formed in order to pick out little flakes of dead 
epithelium. Among the most primitive races, 
the Tasmanian women used to wade and dive 
for shellfish, wrenching the oysters off the rocks 
under water by means of a short wooden chisel, 
and the shells were broken with a stone. The 
Fuegians use much the same methods. If we 
suppose that as protoman increased in stature, 
and so required more food, he did the same, 
the loss of the hair is easily explained. When 
a hairy animal comes out of the water the 
evaporation from the surface chills the body, 
especially in the wind; a naked animal dries 
much more quickly and is less affected by the 
cold. The cold body requires more food and 
is more liable to lung diseases. Hence in times 
of scarcity this selective action would act rap- 
idly. The apes have a good coat of hair on 
their backs and heads, but much less on the 
front and inner aspects. This is no evidence 
against the theory of the seaside selective 
action, because two other allied animals di- 
verged in a similar way—the elephant went 
naked and the mammoth developed a shaggy 
coat.” 


The primates are very subject to lung 


diseases. Most monkeys in captivity and 
some in the wild state, die of broncho- 
pneumonia, which is often tuberculosis. 
They seem to have failed to adjust the 
heart to the increased strain involved by 
the erect attitude, and the right side of that 
organ gives way. The same diseases are 
now depopulating the South Sea Islands, 
or some of them. The natives, formerly 
naked, now wear linen, which chills them 
after it has been drenched by the tropical 
rains. The primates usually live in hol- 
low trees and some of them build shelters 
from the rain. Man lost his hair at a very 
early period, for the hair varies profoundly 
in the three great varieties of man. 

A very long period at the seashore, during 
which our ancestors were slowly changing 
from protoman to man, is the best explana- 
tion of the accentuation of the monthly 
cycle in woman: 


“This cycle probably began with the ances- 
tral primate, but in some monkeys it is ob- 
scured by the fact that they have a definite 
breeding-season, usually twice a year. This 
longer cycle is a secondary phenomenon related 
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to the annual food variations at the time of the 
rains. Ona tidal shore similar variations occur 
every fortnight. As the rise and fall of ‘spring’ 
tides is about three times as great as the differ- 
ence between high and low water at ‘neap’ 
tide, a far greater extent of rock and sand can 
then be searched for food. Moreover, the 
harvest from below the mean level of low 
water is much richer than that from the shal- 
low depths exposed at neap tide. For instance, 
oysters are usually found below the two-fathom 
line, and are therefore more readily obtained at 
spring tide. The knowledge that they were 
there may have induced our ancestors to dive 
like the Tasmanian women. One week there 
may have been little to eat except plants; the 
following week there was a superabundance of 
food rich in protein. Turtles also lay their 
eggs by moonlight, and these may have in- 
creased the lunar feastings. Hence the new 
feasting reinforced a tradition which had been 
growing all through the Eocene. Dr. Marie 
Stopes believes that most women have a fort- 
nightly rhythm, marked among other things 
by a special feeling of well-being. If this is so, 
the cause can hardly be referred to anything 
except the ebb and flow of the tides.” 


The evidence that man was evolved in 
conditions of comparative safety, so that 
the struggle was less severe than in the case 
of other animals, is evident from his struc- 
ture and function. The removal of the 
need for continuous watchfulness may 
have set free the growing brain, allowing 
the development of intelligence instead of 
instinct. The more rigorous the condi- 
tions of life, the more rigorous the instincts. 
His metabolic scheme is an evidence of 
abundant food and of the leisurely evolu- 
tion of man. He had easy circumstances 
while he was rising from the state of the 
ape to that of a human being. The ab- 
sence of organs of attack and defense, the 
failure of development of the special senses, 
the failure in the growth of the bones of the 
face and the great toe of the female foot all 
indicate safety. This toe is relatively as 
well as actually smaller in-woman. This 
toe may be called the chief organ of run- 
ning, and one would have expected this 
method of escape to have been very highly 
developed in those who were less able to 
fight. ' 


“Now, the conditions of safety from the car- 
nivora and a perpetual supply of highly nitro- 
genous food can only be found combined on 
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the seashore. Carnivorous.animals track their 
prey chiefly by scent, and herein lies the safety 
of the shore, for the scent vanishes as soon as 
the sand has been washed by the next wave. 
Generally speaking, there is a stretch of dry 
sand between the water and the grass or trees, 
so that the beach is not frequented by the 
herbivora. Leopards sometimes search the 
sand between the tide-marks for dead fish, but 
they do not find much because the birds and 
crabs are always waiting for anything that 
may come ashore. Marsupial carnivora also 
visit the sands, and the kangaroo has been 
known to swim across an arm of the sea two 
miles in width. Monkeys in Sierra Leone 
sometimes visit the shore and eat the oysters, 
and baboons make use of sticks as levers to 
raise stones in their search for food, and of 
stones wherewith to crack nuts. The ease 
with which the apes are taught to use knives 
and simple tools, and the readiness with which 
they learn to master the secret of the lock in 
order to let themselves out of their cages, be- 
speak their knowledge of external things. It 
is therefore in no way improbable that one 
family of the Late Eocene primates may have 
chanced on some part of the beach where shell- 


fish are plentiful and there begun a course of ° 


evolution different from all their former asso- 
ciates in the trees. The epoch-making differ- 
ence was the fact that they could live in safety 
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and plenty on the sand and not trouble about 
going back to the trees at night. The neces- 
sary quota of carbohydrates in the diet might 
have been obtained from seakale and other 
plants which grow close to the beach. 

“On such a beach as that at Port Said or 
Alexandria there would be no difficulty in a 
man finding sufficient to eat. The sand-crabs 
are very numerous, but they are not easy to 
catch because they are so quick-sighted. Still, 
it may have been their movements which first 
attracted the attention of our hypothetical 
monkey. These crabs are on good terms with 
the small sea-birds with whom they dispute 
for the possession of anything that is eatable. 
A monkey would perhaps frighten both away 
and pick up the morsel. At all events he 
might have found sustenance on the beach 
without even using a stone to crack a shellfish. 
On this hypothesis an improvement in the 
powers of observation and imitation would be 
of greater survival-value than a lengthening 
of the nose or of the canine teeth. 

“In other words, as soon as a monkey be- 
gan to live on the sandy shore, survival 
would depend on the growth and elaboration 
of the brain. The cranial nerves were all 
already sufficient for their new uses, but 
new centers were required in the brain 
for functions which lead direct to the brain 
of man.” 





SCIENCE AS THE ENEMY OF PRIVATE LIFE 


S time and science continue, we lose 
A more and more of our privacy. 
Telephones disturb our sitting rooms. 
Aeroplanes will pass our bedroom windows. 
Electric bells worry us down-stairs. Elec- 
tric lights thrust themselves upon our gaze 
everywhere. If we touch a thing we leave 
finger marks. Soon, if we speak a word, it 
will be recorded nicely and we shall be con- 
fronted in the law courts with a gramo- 
phone giving us the lie. To this pass have 
we been brought by the progress of the 
physical sciences. Who wants to have all 
his actions recorded and used as evidence 
against him? But it is by no means the 
worst, affirms the London Times, from 
which we extract these impressions: 


“Tosday there is another science, infinitely 
more alarming and disturbing to privacy— 
psychology. What will happen when the 
average man knows as much about psychology 


as he knows to-day about physical science? 
Hitherto his knowledge has been negligible. 
He knows that if his friend blushes at the 
mention of a place or person, he is probably 
connected in a compromising manner with 
that person or place. He also knows that if 
a man cannot look him in the face when making 
some statement, the man is probably lying. 
But this is quite primitive. It has been shown 
that every action and ‘movement we make is _ 
‘symbolic’ of some conscious or unconscious 
wish—very frequently one which we are most 
anxious to conceal. 

“And our wishes are by no means so simple 
as we believe them to be. No crime is so bad, 
but we may desire to commit it. Unmen- 
tionable iniquities are sanctioned by our un- 
conscious minds. Each one of us is a potential 
Iago or Cenci. Hamlet’s stepfather is a lamb 
beside our unconscious selves, even tho ‘we’ 
be only five years old. And, what makes it 
worse, our basest desires are revealed to a 
psychologist by our everyday conduct. The 
lighting of a cigarette, the scratching of the 











head, the blowing of the nose are high roads 
to the innermost recesses of our mind. It is 
no excuse that we do not know we want to do 
these things; our wishes are there, whether we 
know it or not.” 


This should be a warning to all those 
who are a little too free and easy in their 
manners. A wise man will take care to 
conceal his train of thought before reopen- 
ing a conversation after a pause. As for 
dreams, no one but a fool will any longer 
tell them to his friends. The more appar- 
ently harmless they are the more sinister is 
their interpretation by the psycho-analyst. 
To repeat one’s dreams is openly to invite 
social ruin or incarceration in a lunatic 
asylum: 


“Is there, then, any hope that in 50 years’ 
time our souls will jnot be laid bare to our 
chance companions after half an hour’s con- 
versation? The only comfort is that we shall, 
perhaps, realize that we are all as bad as one 
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another—an advantage, tho it would destroy 
that sense of superiority which comforts those 
who have no other virtue. If so, hypocrisy, 
as we know it, will be at an end, but it does not 
follow that there may not be other kinds of 
hypocrisy. It will be useless to say that you 
do not approve of flirting with young ladies at 
a dance if at the same time you play with your 
watch chain. For this reflex action may be 
the ‘clue’ to your own taste for flirtation. But 
suppose you don’t play with your watch chain, 
and scratch your ear instead! A new field for 
dissembling is opened, and a far more subtle 
one. 

“Signs of it are already noticeable. The 
modern liar will look at his opponent's face, 
and not at his boots. The fraudulent traveller 
does not grind his teeth and mutter inaudibly 
when he reads ‘Season tickets must be shown.’ 
The possibilities of refinements in hypocrisy 
opened up by psychology are so numerous that 
they may defeat the object of the science. 

“It will not be the first nor the last invention 
which has been overcome by human double- 
dealing and the great art of concealing our 
thoughts in order to advance our fortunes.” 





T seally looks as if the Babylonians had 
] recognized the phases of Venus. If 
they had no telescopes they must have 
perceived the planet’s form, resembling a 
sickle, with the naked eye. Neither the 
Greeks nor the Romans were ever able to 
perceive the horn of Venus, altho their 
astronomers studied the planets zealously. 
Hence it has been suggested that the Baby- 
lonians must have had exceptionally favor- 
able conditions. The air is clearer in that 
region than it is in Europe. It is so clear 
that bodies on the earth are made capable 
of throwing shadows in the light of Venus. 
It is so clear that it is possible to recognize 
Venus with the eye in the light of day. 
The reasons thus advanced are not-at all 
satisfactory to Doctor Heinrich Hein, who 
writes in The Scientific American. Evenin 
Europe, he says, Venus is capable of throw- 
ing shadows under favorable circumstances. 
We can see Venus by daylight when the at- 
mosphere is propitious. Doctor Hein does 
not consider it impossible to perceive with 
the naked eye a certain elongation in an 


DID ANCIENT ASTRONOMERS HAVE TELE. 
SCOPES? 






object of the size and form of Venus when 
she has her greatest brilliance. This is not 
to say that the ancient astronomers in 
Babylon were capable of observing the 
phases of Venus with the naked eye and 
yet the evidence shows that they had 
knowledge of these phases. He has there- 
fore given careful consideration to the 
question whether the Babylonians did not 
possess magnifying instruments: 


“We know that the ancients were acquainted 
with hollow mirrors, which were used as ‘shav- 
ing mirrors’ are among us, to magnify the face 
and which were also used in Greece, for ex- 
ample, like burning glasses in order to kindle 
the sacred sacrificial fire by the light of the sun 
itself. We are told, too, that somewhat later 
Archimedes kept the Roman fleet away from 
the harbor of beleaguered Syracuse by means 
of powerful ‘“‘burning glasses."" It occurred to 
me, therefore, that the observation of the 
phases of Venus must have been made possible 
to the Babylonians by means of the burning 
glass or hollow mirror. Everyone understands 
the method by which a burning glass consisting 
of a convex lens operates. Every one at one 
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time or another has thrown an image of the sun 
upon his hand with such a glass or burnt a hole 
in a sheet of paper with it. The distance of 
the image of the sun from the lens is called the 
‘focal distance’ of the lens. At this distance 
not only an image of the sun is formed but like- 
wise images of all objects which are located at 
very great distances from the lens. This is 
readily verified by using a lens at night to ex- 
periment with distant sources of light, such as 
bright windows, lanterns, etc. When the lu- 
minous object comes considerably closer to the 
lens its image recedes from the lens; however, 
this fact does not here enter into the question.” 


After he had come to the conclusion that 
the ancient Babylonians must have had 
instruments that did the work of telescopes, 
at least after a fashion perm‘tting observa- 
tion of the phases of Venus, Doctor Hein 
learned that certain Babylonian texts also 
speak of the horns of Mars: 


“Under the best circumstances we are able 
to see only about one-sixth of the dark noc- 
turnal side of Mars. But Mars is so very far 
distant from the earth that it is probably im- 
possible for the naked eye to perceive the disk 
distorted. Its diameter is hardly 15”, whereas 
Venus exhibits a diameter of 55” at the period 
when the curvéd sickle form is plainest to be 
seen. Hence it would be probably impossible 
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for the unassisted eye to perceive a slight elon- 
gation of the planet. Thus the Babylonian 
reference to the horns of Mars likewise raises 
the question as to whether the Babylonians 
may not have possessed primitive instruments 
capable of telescopic observations—a question 
which I believe can be answered in the affirma- 
tive, at least as regards the possibility. 
“However, in spite of this possibility I do 
not believe that the Babylonians really did 
make use of the concave mirror as a telescope. 
Such mirrors must be ground in the form of a 
portion of a whole sphere, or, better still, in 
parabolic form. Such grinding requires ma- 
chines, whereas it is certain that the mirrors 
ground by hand which the Babylonians pos- 
sessed were of short focal distance and such 
mirrors produce distorted images. Then, too, 
if they were able to recognize the phases of 
Mars they certainly must also have known 
something about the form of Saturn. The 
diameter of the latter is about 16”, and the 
largest diameter of the ring is about 40”. As 
we know, the ring disappears at times when we 
are looking straight at its edge. This phenom- 
enon, that Saturn possesses ‘horns’ which it 
loses at times should not have escaped the ob- 


_ servation of the Babylonians and must have 


intrigued their imagination. In case records 
of such observations are discovered with re- 
spect to Saturn they would certainly furnish 
testimony in favor of the Babylonian’s use of 
the concave mirror as a telescope.” 





OBJECT LESSONS IN 
BENEFIT OF DETECTIVES 


NCE every six weeks there is staged 
at police headquarters in London an 
atrocious murder which presents 

many problems that will remain unsolved 
according to human probabilities. The 
realism of the crime is such, writes the able 
criminologist, G. T. Crook, in the London 
Mail, that one can almost hear the inevi- 
table dull, sickening thud. It is a fine 
piece of acting, we are assured, and is all 
part of the systematic training that every 
detective undergoes before being attached 
to the criminal investigation department 
of the London police: 


“Lying on the floor of a room is the victim, 
fully dressed. There are ghastly wounds 
(painted) on his head and face. Tables and 
chairs in a state of disorder and a broken bottle 
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and broken glasses speak of the intensity of the 
struggle, and an unfinished meal of its sudden- 
ness, 

“A letter which might (or might not) be 
written by a woman is near the fireplace. 
Fingerprints, some clear and some blurred, are 
on a dusty bent poker splashed with red paint. 

“At any time in their career these young 
students of crime may be called in to such a 
scene as this, and it is essential that they should 
know precisely what to do. 

“They are marshalled into the room and 
allowed to remain three minutes. Then they 
devote the next half-hour to writing a descrip- 
tion of the room and its contents and detailing 
everything that has come under their observa- 
tion.” 


It is an excellent test of a mans ability 
to use his eyes and to report promptly and 





WHEN MEN AND WOMEN ARE MATED 


accurately what he has seen for the benefit 
of his superior officer. What he must do 
and (more important yet) what he must 
not do are fully explained by the ‘“‘pro- 
fessor’’ whose specialty is murder and upon 
whom rests the responsibility for the object 
lessons in murder: 


“The faculty for seeing is developed to the 
utmost during the course of instruction. For 
example, a detective officer, who is unknown to 
the candidates, walks past them in a yard. 
The candidates are then asked to supply a full 
description of the officer—his dress, height, 
complexion, hair, and any peculiarity of walk 
or mannerism he may have assumed, 

“Forty menareina yard. Some are sitting, 
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some lounging, and others are walking about. 
A vague description of one is given to the can- 
didates, and one by one they go into the yard 
and within three minutes are expected to iden- 
tify the man whose meager description has 
been furnished to them. 

“One famous detective of the old days had 
an uncanny genius for picking up ‘wanted’ 
criminals in the street even without knowing 
them. It was a sort of second sight with him. 
One night a message was received that two’ 
armed men wanted in Paris for murder were 
believed to be in London. 

“The detective (Mr. ‘Con.’ Sexton) went 
straight to Soho. He saw two men walking in 
front of him. ‘Those are the fellows we are 
after,’ said Sexton to his surprized comrade. 
Both were promptly seized. Sexton was right.” 





RISKS INVOLVED IN THE EFFORT TO BREED 
SUPERIOR PEOPLE 


F a gardener or a dog fancier could pro- 
duce all sorts of favored individuals by 
mating those endowed with the desired 

traits, why could not similar results be 


achieved with the human. species as the 
subject of experimentation? That was the 
question to Galton, the father of eugenics, 
says Doctor Robert H. Lowie in The Free- 
man (New York). The processes of natu- 
ral selection are painfully slow, explains 
Doctor Lowie, but a conscious controller 
who should prevent the propagation of in 
ferior strains and promote the early and 
prolific multiplication of superior individ- 
uals might greatly accelerate development 
along the predestined path. Mankind 
would then rapidly gain a higher evolu- 
tionary stage, at which the average repre- 
sentative of the species might well equal 
to-day’s exceptional genius. Thus Galton, 
Boctor Lowie observes: 


“Galton was filled with an abundant opti- 
mism. It was necessary for his scheme that 
gifted individuals should be as fertile as normal 
men and he defended this corollary with not a 
little ingenuity. For example, when confronted 
with the relative childlessness of eminent 
judges, he pointed out that from economic and 
social reasons these generally married heiresses. 
But an heiress is by definition the sole child of 
her parents, hence is hereditarily tainted with 


infertility. Thus it is not the able jurists but 
their wives that must be held accountable for 
the dearth of progeny. This vindication of 
the fertility of eminent men was of a piece with 
the more general assumption that physical 
vigor is generally linked with unusual intellect. 
‘A collection of living magnates in various 
branches of inteHectual achievement,’ we read, 
‘is always a feast to my eyes; being, as they 
are, such massive, vigorous capable-looking 
animals.’ True in England, perhaps, where 
scholarship and wealth go so largely hand in 
hand and where the leisured classes are votaries 
of athletics. But would the statement hold 
for a galaxy of French notables? Eugenically 
speaking, it is of course eminently desirable 
that all the favored variations should appear 
jointly, but, as a matter of fact, do they? And 
if not, what traits shall we breed for to the 
neglect of others?”’ 


This is, to Doctor Lowie, the very core 
of the whole problem. When a nursery- 
man desires a yellowish flower or a spine- 
less cactus, his goal, whether dictated by a 
fancier’s whim or by utilitarian considera- 
tions, hardly admits of moral opposition. 
It bears too remotely, if at all, on human 
welfare: 


“When men are mated with a conscious pur- 
pose to effect a definite end, there is bound to 
be a clash of ideals. The eugenist may have 
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quite definite notions of what is desirable, but 
whether his decrees would tally with the judg- 
ment of the wisest and best of mankind is an- 
other matter. ~ Even a disinterested commis- 
sion of experts would run the danger of yielding 
to professional bias and subjective preferences, 
to the lasting detriment. of true progress. Did 
not Galton himself speak of poets and artists 
as ‘a sensuous, erotic race, exceedingly irregu- 
lar in their way of life?’ What is to prevent 
the: eugenist, when in possession of the State 
machinery,’ from legislating out of their pro- 
creative rights any class of whose tenets or 
’ characters he may disapprove? Galton does 
not solve the problem when in his Huxley lec- 
ture he emphasizes the qualities that make up 
‘civic. worth,’ for that phrase remains unde- 
fined and indefinable. Objective tests may be 
devised to grade individuals for any given 
trait, but who is to determine the intrinsic 
value of the traits themselves? If A, like all 
creative thinkers, challenges authority while 
B invariably succumbs in puppet-like docility 
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to the decrees of the ruling officialdom, which 
of the two exhibits the greater civic worth? 
The answer does not follow from their psycho- 
logical differences, however well established, 
for it depends entirely on one’s personal ideal 
of the State and its relations to the individual. 
Nothing in past, and especially in recent, ex- 
perience warrants the belief that a council of 
learned men could be safely entrusted with the 
power of regulating once and for all the future 
of mankind. 

“It was assuredly no shallow sentimen- 
talism but a healthy critical instinct that led 
the liberal Alfred Russel Wallace to depre- 
cate eugenics as ‘the meddlesome interference 
of an arrogant scientific priestcraft.’ Even so, 
his forecast inclines to the side of optimism. 
Everything points to the fact that we should 
have to combat not merely the half-knowledge 
of disinterested or at least subconscious bias 
but the deliberate malevolence of the reaction- 
ary cloaking his self-interest with high-flown 
scientific verbiage.” 





THE BOUNDARIES OF OUR IGNORANCE ON THE 
SUBJECT OF THE UNIVERSE 


UR direct vision is bound on one 
QO side by the electrons and on the 
other side by the galaxies, affirms 
Professor William Duncan MacMillan of 


the University of Chicago. The common 
properties of energy and organization lead 
us naturally to imagine, he adds, that the 
electrons in their turn are organizations of 
still smaller units—let us call them sub- 
electrons. The sub-electrons are organiza- 
tions of still smaller units, and so on. 
Turning to the other end of the series, we 
can fancy that there are organizations of 
galaxies, say super-galaxies, and still higher 
organizations of super-galaxies and so on 
without limit. This is speculation but let 
us not forget that even in the days when 
the atom was our smallest physical unit 
there were many who refused to regard it 
as such upon grounds which were purely 
metaphysical. Professor MacMillan pro- 
ceeds in Science: 


“The mere fact that the physicists have been 
able to take one more step down the series 
by conquering the extraordinary experimental 
difficulties, and that the astronomers in their 


turn are beginning to perceive in the spiral 
nebule other galaxies than our own is quite 
encouraging to the purely metaphysical notion 
that the series of physical units is an unending 
one, without bottom and without top. 

“Thus we have a conception of an infinite, 
three-dimensional continuum of space about 
which we can move at will, at least within cer- 
tain limits; a conception of an infinite one- 
dimensional continuum of time through which 
we move always in one direction, without 
choice on our part; and finally, a conception of 
an infinite one-dimensional series of physical 
units in which our position is fixed—it is only 
in thought that we can move along this series, 
If to these we add energy and consciousness. 
neither of which admit the notion of dimen- 
sions, we have perhaps exhausted the category 
of fundamental conceptions.”’ 


Physicists and astronomers have nothing 
to do with consciousness ‘‘objectly.””. They 
are interested only in the conceptions of 
space, time, the series of physical units, and 
energy. In particular, they are interested 
in the properties of the physical units, the 
nature of their wonderful organizations and 
the flow of energy which is associated with 
them: 





PRIVATE AFFAIRS OF THE ATOM 


“The astronomers, fortunately, are able to 
furnish us with photographs of the objects 
with which they deal, so that we are able to 
study them more or less thoroughly one at a 
time. No two of the galaxies are alike in de- 
tail altho in their broad outlines there are strik- 
ing similarities. The globular cluster is one 
type of organization of which we have some 
eighty specimens, and the spiral cluster is an- 
other, and of these we have some hundreds of 
thousands. 

“Descending from the galaxies to the stars 
we are unable to make 6éut the structural de- 
tails notwithstanding their vast size, owing to 
their still more vast remoteness. Only one 
specimen, our own sun, is sufficiently friendly 
to submit to anything like a close inspection. 
Nevertheless a classification of the stars ac- 
cording to their colors and their types of spec- 
tra is entirely possible. Thus the inherently 
brilliant white Orion-type stars have continu- 
ous spectra, save for a few broad lines of ab- 
sorption due to helium and hydrogen, with a 
complete absence of the metallic lines. The 


brightest part of the spectrum is in the violet. 
Then come the stars of the solar type with the 
yellow as the brightest part of the spectrum, 
with many lines of hydrogen and the metals. 
Then the orange stars with metallic lines and 
absorption bands due to chemical compounds. 
Finally, the deep red stars with heavy absorp- 


tion bands due to carbon compounds. The 
individualities of the stars, however, are pre- 
served for no two of the spectra are exactly 
alike:” 


No two leaves even of the same tree are 
exactly alike. When we descend to the 
stage of the molecules, the situation is very 
different. The physicists have not yet 
given us any photographs of them to study, 
and no one can say that he has ever given 
us a molecule. 


“When we descend one more step in the 
scale of the physical units and reach the elec- 
trons, we are so remote from our own position 
in the scale and our acquaintance wit chese 
units is so far from being intimate that it is 
not surprising that we regard all positive elec- 
trons as being alike, and all negative electrons 
as being alike. We seem to have reached that 
ultimate simplicity for which the mind is al- 
ways seeking. Nor is our information with 
respect to the electron entirely statistical, for 
Millikan has performed the amazing feat of 
measuring their electrical charges one at a time, 
and finds that in this respect they actually are 
measurably alike. So far then as we think of 
the electron as possessing the single property 
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of the electrical charge we are justified in as- 
suming that they. are all alike.- The human 
mind, however, is incurably speculative, and 
few of us, I fancy, would. be -willing to admit 
that this is their bnly property, or that the 
electrons really are’ all identical, or that the 
electron is not still further resolvable into 
smaller units.” 


Since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the physicists have been very busy 
with the atom. The phenoména Of radio- 
activity and of the X-rays have led them 
along a brilliantly lighted path in their ex- 
ploration of its interior and they have sup- 
plied us with verbal pictures of considerable 
cleverness. 


“Notwithstanding the brilliant achievements 
of the physicists in their work with the atom 
their analysis is by no means completed. Many 
fascinating questions remain to be answered. 
For example, are all of the elements merely 
hydrogen atoms locked together in a very tight 
embrace, and if so will a sufficiently violent 
bombardment separate them? Rutherford’s 
success in obtaining hydrogen from nitrogen by 
a bombardment with. alpha-particles is cer- 
tainly suggestive. If the answer is to be in the 
affirmative, what is the nature of this embrace? 
How do the electrons, positive and negative, 
arrange themselves? How are the lines in the 
spectrum to be accounted for? And how does 
an atom radiate energy, anyway? It is a de- 
lightful situation for the mathematical physi- 
cist to faee, for he has already achieved a very 
solid foothold, and we may be sure he will not 
be slow to push his advantage. 

“If the private affairs of the atom belong to 
the domain of the physicist, their social affairs 
belong to the chemist. And what tremen- 
dously social creatures they are! Few of them 
are content to_live by themselves. The vast 
majority of them cling more or less tenaciously 
to other atoms or groups of atoms, and these 
groups are the chemists’ molecules, the smallest 
particles of what we call ordinary matter. This 
grouping is not a mere random affair. The 
atoms exhibit a distinct choice not only as to 
their associates but as to the manner in which 
they will associate together. 

“Just as the physicist has his problems as to 
the structure of the atoms so the analytical 
chemist is busy breaking up the almost infinite 
variety of molecules he finds about him to learn 
what atoms enter into their structure and what 
are the relations which exist between those 
atoms. In this endeavor he has been highly 
successful and the great majority of molecules 
he can read as an open book, but the subtile 
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strain of carbon molecules will doubtless tax 
his ingenuity for a long time to come.” 


Turning our eyes’ upward towards the 
sky, we see the friendly stars. Symbols 
they are of permanence and stability, for 
they maintain their light and their relative 
positions unchanged century after century. 
In order to gauge their distances we have 
only to imagine our sun moved far enough 
away to reduce its light to that of the rays 
from an ordinary star: 


“Our imaginations are utterly impotent to 
grasp the ninety-three millions of miles which 
separate us from the sun, but this distance, 
great as it is, must be taken three hundred 
thousand times to bring us even to the nearest 
star; and even this prodigious distance is less 
than the average distance between the stars. 
It is hard to appreciate the vastness of astro- 
nomical space: If two unlike things can be 
compared, we might say that the vastness of 
astronomical space is comparable with the 
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vastness of the number of atoms. Imagine, if 
you please, fifty millions of atoms placed side 
by side. Their total span would be one centi- 
meter. Imagine then the number of atoms in 
a cubic centimeter of water. It is something 
like 3x 10??, Think then of the number of 
atoms in the ocean, or in the entire earth; or 
worse still, in the entire solar system. It turns 
out that there are something like 6x 10°5 
atoms in the entire solar system. But if we 
give to the sun its fair share of the empty space 
about it, about twenty cubic parsecs, we can 
say that the sun’s share of space is 6 x 10°° 
cubic centimeters; so that if all the atoms in 
the solar system were uniformly distributed 
throughout the sun's share of space there would 
be ten cubic centimeters of space for each atom, 
and relative to their respective sizes the dis- 
tances between the atoms would be just about 
the same as the distance between the stars. 
Under these conditions the inhabitants of an 
electron would have much the same problem 
in determining the ordinary properties of mat- 
ter that we have in determining the collective 
properties of the stars,”’ 


INEXPLICABLE CASE OF A BRAZILIAN 


CLAIRVOYANT 


who is at the same time a physician 

of note, Count Hugo Baschieri, has 
been made the subject of a study in the 
Annales des Sciences psychiques (Paris), by 
Professor de Vesme, an able psychiatrist. 
Emphasis is laid upon one episode that 
happened on the last day of July, six years 
ago—the very eve of the great world war. 
The Brazilian in question, Count Baschieri, 
was then at a meeting of several friends of 
his, who knew of his strange clairvoyant 
power. They were in a small apartment 
at the house of Madame J. M., in the rue 
Saint Charles, not far from the fortifica- 
tions of the city of Paris. The spot was 
about an hour’s walk from the great 
boulevards. 

All at once the Brazilian Count showed 
signs of agitation. ‘‘What a quantity of 
blood will flow to-night!” he exclaimed. 
“Look at the clock.” 

The darkness was well nigh complete. 
Lamps were lighted. The clock showed 
that it was forty minutes past nine. 


A BRAZILIAN medium or prophet, 


“This night or to-morrow,’ resumed the 
Brazilian medium, “some one of great im- 
portance will be assassinated.’’ He added 
later: “At this very moment an event of 
the utmost gravity is happening at the 
Boulevard des I taliens.”’ 

Next morning the newspapers announced 
that at forty minutes past nine on the pre- 
vious night Jean Jaurés had-fallen a victim 
of assassination in a street adjoining the 
boulevard referred to. Professor de Vesme 
who writes this in the French journal of the 
psychic sciences, received a full account of 
the clairvoyant’s words and actions on this 
fatal evening, verified by the signatures of 


all the witnesses. 


Nobody had entered or could have en- 
tered the apartment in which the meeting 
was held except the people already assem- 
bled there. Moreover, there was not stif- 
ficient time to bring from such a long dis- 
tance any account of the crime against the 
illustrious French socialist leader who fell 
at that fatal hour. Villain, the assassin, 
having had no accomplice, we must give up 





VERIFICATION OF THE INCREDIBLE 


all idea that the Brazilian clairvoyant had 
been told beforehand about the impending 
tragedy. Was it all a case of wonderful 
coincidence or of a telepathic transmission 
of thought, the emotion of the crowd being 
transmitted from a distance to the brain of 
the medium? The psychiatrists can best 
discuss the question. As for the clairvoy- 
ant himself, Count Baschieri, he does not 
accept any such explanation. A spirit- 
ualist by conviction, he is persuaded that 
the dire warnings he received were con- 
veyed from the next world. 

It seems, from details supplied in the 
French scientific organ, that finding him- 
self over fourteen years ago in Chile, Count 
Baschieri prophesied the great earthquake 
that destroyed Valparaiso, Santiago and 
other important municipalities. The Count 
indicated not only the day but the hour of 
the approaching catastrophe. The time 
was eight in the morning, as the Count 
foretold .it, but the shock did not come 
until eight in the evening. During the 
interval the people of the region, irritated 
against the Count for having caused them 
so much agitation, threatened to deal sum- 
marily with him. The police had to be 
called in for his protection. The Count, 
who has never been deceived by his pro- 
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phetic spirits, retained his calm assurance 
all through the uproar raging about him. 

When, after the delay noted, the predic- 
tion of the Count was verified in all its de- 
tails by the actual event, his prestige among 
the Chileans became prodigious. The pres- 
ident of the republic would consult him on 
important affairs of state. 

The spirits that guide the Brazilian 
Count, if we may accept the facts as pre- 
sented by Professor de Vesme in the French 
paper, do not confine themselves to public 
events. They are interested in the cir- 
cumstances of private life. A lady talked 
with the Count two years ago and he told 
her that she would soon marry again. She 
was a widow. The Count said the future 
husband was then at Salonica. His name 
began with the letter R. The marriage 
was to take place in about a year. Neither 
the lady nor the gentleman at Salonica had 
ever thought of marrying each other. When 
the Brazilian Count heard that he merely 
said: ‘‘You will meet this man in the street 
before you go back to Fontainebleau.” 
The meeting took place as predicted and so 
did the marriage. Other striking instances 
of this clairvoyant’s powers are set forth by 
the savant, who can not account for the 
facts in the case. 





POWER OVER FIRE 


LL of us were told in our youth 
about the three men who were cast 
into the fiery furnace. There they 

stayed amid the flames, professing their 
faith, When they were taken from the 
furnace, not a hair of their heads was 
found injured. Not a thread of their gar- 
ments was burned. Nowadays, notes the 
explorer, Reginald B. Span, who has inves- 
tigated the subject of power over fire in 
strange lands, such an occurrence would 
be deemed impossible. Few people seem 
to know, he writes in Chambers's Journal, 
that many of the miraculous feats set forth 
in the scriptures have—perhaps in a less 
wonderful way—been repeated in modern 
times. This power over the forces of na- 
ture has not been restricted to a solitary 
age of history, altho control over fire, or 


the capacity to remain impervious by it, 
was displayed preeminently by the spirit- 
ualized men known as the saints. It may 
be conjectured that the flames which sought 
to eat the flesh of the saints, whether they 
succeeded or not, caused those good men 
little or no physical suffering. 


“Cranmer, who placed his right arm in the 
flames until it was entirely consumed, appa- 
rently endured but little suffering. Dr. Bois- 
sarie, in his work on ‘Lourdes,’ tells how Dr. 
Dozous saw Bernadette, the ‘Seeress of 
Lourdes,’ hold her hands in a flame for fifteen 
minutes without the slightest pain or scorch- 
ing; nor did the fire mark the flesh in any way. 
He took an exact record of the time by his 
watch. This miracle is known at Loufdes as 
‘Le Miracle du Cierge.’ Mr. Daniel Dunglas 
Home, the famous Scottish medium, one of the 
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greatest wonder-workers of modern times, who 
was an adept in many ways where magic is 
concerned, possessed this power of averting the 
natural consequences of fire on material sub- 
stances. His remarkable experiments in power 
over fire were witnessed by many well-known 
people, amongst whom were Sir William 
Crookes (the eminent scientist, and late Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society), Mr. S. C. Hall 
(writer and lecturer), Dr. Robert Chambers 
(the well-known litterateur, and joint founder 
of the firm of W. & R. Chambers), the Earl of 
Dunraven, and Lord Crawford and Balcarres. 
At many meetings were these exhibitions of 
power over fire manifested by Mr. Home— 
generally at the houses of his friends—and no 
preparation whatever was necessary, nor were 
any chemicals or drugs resorted to to render 
the operator immune, Home always claiming 
that the protecting agency was psychical, or 
spiritual.” 


Home gave a special exhibition of his 
wonderful power years ago at the house of 
Sir William Crookes. Crookes wanted to 
investigate the whole subject in a dispas- 
sionate and convincing way. He ‘con- 
ducted his investigation in the presence of 
expert and reliable witness like the Earl of 
Crawford, the well-known Lord Dunraven 


of that day and others whose good faith 
can not be questioned:. 


“‘Home’s hands were first carefully examined 
by Sir W. Crookes, who was perfectly satisfied 
that they had not been chemically ‘prepared’; 
then, a large and blazing fire having been made 
up, Home, without the slightest hesitation, 
plunged his hands into the center of it, and 
after holding them there for a few moments, 
began to stir the red-hot coals until his hands 
were well into the hottest part and the flames 
licked his wrists. He then selected a red-hot 
piece of coal as large as an orange, and almost 
enclosing it in his bare hands, blew into the 
small furnace thus formed until it was white- 
hot (like a blacksmith’s fire) and little flames 
flickered over and licked his fingers. 

“Coming into the center of the group of wit- 
nesses, he extended his hands for them all to 
examine closely, and exclaimed in a voice of 
rapt reverence, ‘Is not God good? Are not His 
laws wonderful?’ 

“Home then handed red-hot coals to some of 
those present, promising them immunity from 
scorching, and none of them was burned. This 
feat of handing on the ‘power over fire’ to 
others did not, however, always succeed, as 
Mr. Andrew Lang related an instance of a 
friend of his, a clergyman, whose hand was 
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badly blistered after receiving a red-hot coal 
from Home. Probably on that occasion the 
‘conditions’ were not good, and consequently 
the ‘power’ was inefficient; or the fault may 
have lain in the mental attitude of the clergy- 
man, at the back of whose mind there probably 
existed the idea of ‘diabolical agency.’ 

“Home concluded that seance by taking 
handkerchiefs from those present and wrapping 
red-hot coals in them. On being examined 
afterwards the handkerchiefs showed not the 
slightest sign of burning or scorching. Sir 
William Crookes took them at once into his 
laboratory in the adjoining apartment, and 
after carefully testing them, found that ‘they 
had not been chemically prepared to resist the 
action of fire.” 


Although this power over fire seems rare 
among civilized people, for reasons which 
may not be entered into here, it is not so 
unusual among the natives of those lands 
which have not come under European con- 
trol. The Fijians, the Maoris, the Hindus, 
the Malays, the natives of Polynesia and 
the less civilized Japanese are all acquainted 


- with the power over fire which some among 


them possess. 


“The Red Indians of North America, when 
in their primitive natural state, were experts in 
this line, but they have long since Jost all their 
old powers and tastes. They are a broken 
race, apathetic and indolent, caring for nothing 
so much as ‘fire-water’ and cards—which tastes 
they acquired from their white brothers—and 
are quite content to sit for hours basking in the 
sun, smoking, wrapped in gaudy blankets and 
gloomy meditation. So different from the old 
times when they were a high-spirited race, of 
tireless energy, indomitable courage, and stoical 
endurance—and, we may add, relentless cruelty! 
Then they lived very close to nature, fully 
cognizant of its occult powers, and acquiring 
somewhat of those powers in their own natures. 
It was a common occurrence for these men to 
walk on red-hot stones and pass naked through 
fiery furnaces without manifesting any sign of 
pain, or indeed being burned by the fire. The 
writer has come much in contact with the Red 
Indians of the Far West during expeditions in 
quest of the precious metals in Colorado, Ari- 
zona, and California, and has conversed with 
the few who had some knowledge of English. 
An old chief once told him that the secret of 
the marvelous stoicism, or indifference to pain, 
of the Red Indians lay in a peculiar mental con- 
dition which, by constant practice, could be 
brought to a high state of perfection, being in- 
duced, at any time, by a kind of self-hypnosis.” 
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THE OLD ENIGMA OF THE SOARING FLIGHT OF 
THE BIRDS 


Professor Albert Bazin, was walking 

by the seashore one day when he saw 
a little way out from the land a flight of 
gulls. -As he loved to watch the flight of 
birds he gazed intently. The gulls had 
their wings outstretched and motionless. 
In this attitude they arose to the sky, de- 
scribing a wide orbit and reaching a great 
height. Then, turning to face the wind, 
they flew at such speed that they soon dis- 
appeared. Once again in this fashion was 
the baffling riddle of the sailing flight of 
the bird presented to the scientific mind. 
Supple and ponderous at once, a flight of 
marine birds is witnessed and they seem to 
set at flat defiance the laws by which the 
whole universe is sustained. Having 
watched this type of bird flight too often 
and -too keenly to be misled, Professor 
Bazin expresses himself frankly and with 
melancholy. Explain as they may this 
paradoxical maneuver, he writes, men of 
science must admit that it sets at naught 
all their theories of mechanics. The emi- 
nent French aeronaut, Lieutenant Robert 
Harpedanne de Belleville, observes in the 
Mercure de France: 


"T Pret distinguished French physicist, 


“What in reality is this thing called so often 
a sailing flight, the study of which, for centu- 
ries, has incited the most learned minds to the 
extent of making them frame improbable hy- 
potheses? In order that a body heavier than 
air may lift itself it must overcome the effect 
of its own weight and consequently exercise a 
certain energy. The bird in its normal and 
intelligible flight beats its wings. The aero- 
naut has a motor which imparts to his machine 
a certain speed, the result being to transform 
this energy according to well-known laws, into 
a power of ascension. The paper kite utilizes 
the strength of the wind but it can utilize it 
only by reason of the support it derives from 
the line attached to it. Cut the line and the 
kite will be borne by the wind and having no 
speed relatively to the air all about it, down it 
falls. Hence, on a day when there is no wind 
one must run to make the kite rise. Substi- 
tute for the action of the runner the working 
of a screw and the result is the flying machine.” 


But what mysterious force causes the 
ascent into the air of these great birds— 


fliers with wings outstretched and motion- 
less, flying machines without motors, kites 
with no point of support? Perhaps M. 
Joseph Cousin was right when he wrote in 
his important work on sailing flight, the 
““‘glide’’ and the “‘soar’’ in one: 


“T shall not believe in the complete success 
of mechanical flight, in its safety and utility, 
until it is associated with sailing flight. 

“The flier will then be the bicycle of the air. 
The aeroplane is the motor cycle of the air. 

“The flier will be the device for the poor 
man. The aeroplane is a contrivance for the 
rich.” 


The riddle has engaged the minds of men 
since the days of the ancient Greeks, when 
Galen, the anatomist sought to account for 
everything on the basis of the “psychic 
tension” of the bird. Here we are in the 
realm of the occult and the physicist must 
retire from it. Since Galen's day, the 
Ita.ian naturalist Aldrovandi, has spoken, 
—in the sixteenth century—of “tonic 
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THE MYSTERY 


How does the bird glide? 
outstretched wing, motionless? 
Revue Acronautique, we, too, could fly. 


What makes it sail on 
If we knew, says the 
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GLIDING 


Many men since the days of Leonardo da Vinco 
Vinci, according to an expert writing in the Mercure 
de France, have framed theories to account for the 
seeming defiance of the laws of physics exemplified in 
this aerial attitude of the bird. 


movement in the struggle against weight,” 
and quite recently Delbruck has edified us 
with a theory of radio activity in opposi- 
tion to gravity. Other ingenious notions, 
ancient and modern, must be passed over. 
If the distinguished Lieutenant Robert 
Harpedanne de Belleville, of the French 
aviation service, ventures upon a fresh 
theory it is only because, he explains, of his 
experience with flying machines: 


“Not, indeed, that we have the assurance to 
think we have hit upon entirely novel theories, 
but because, thanks to a more perfect acquain- 
tance with the atmosphere, which it would have 
been impossible to acquire without the develop- 
ment of aviation, we have been able to review 
and behold in a new light certain ideas which 
before seemed inadequate. 

“Let us mention particularly the theories 
put forth by a Frenchman of genius who has 
remained totally unknown and who died in 
poverty—Moouillard. 

“This passionate investigator, who conse- 
crated his life and his fortune to observation 
of the flight of birds and to the study of human 
flight, this marvelous precursor who enunci- 


ated well in advance of the Wrights the funda- 
mental principle of aviation, had seen the 
truth when he explained the flight of the sailors 
of the air upon the basis of the internal energy 
of the wind.” 


This internal energy of the wind is the 
thing to note with care. Study of the bird 
itself is not sufficient to afford the key to 
the riddle. We must study more particu- 
larly the disconcerting phenomena which 
almost incessantly disturb the atmosphere 
in the vicinity of the earth itself. Truth 
to tell, the theories of Mouillard, based 
upon the energy supplied by the wind, 
even when the wind is regular, lead directly 
to perpetual motion and are therefore in- 
admissible. Mouillard himself found them 
inadequate, having had occasion to study 
during absolutely calm weather many 
flights of birds which did not beat their 
wings. Here he was in error. Had it 
been given him to practice aviation a little 
he would not have made the mistake, so 
general among those who have not them- 
‘selves flown, of inferring that the atmos- 
phere is the more agitated when the wind 
is strongest on the earth. 

The point here resides in the irregularity 
of the aerial currents. All aviators know 
from experience that the most frightful 
wind eddies are produced on hot days, es- 
pecially towards noon, when there is no 
breath of air apparent to people on the 
surface of the earth. In certain moun- 
tain regions—just where one observes 
great birds in their soaring flights—these 
eddies may attain such violence that an 
air pilot might easily be blown from his 
seat. 

It is well known, too, that below a cer- 
tain relatively low height the wind never 
blews in an absolutely regular way but 
always in a kind of squall or series of gusts. 
This fact is due to the obstacles it encoun- 
ters. No doubt the aviator has often 
sailed in his flying machine at a low alti- 
tude, especially towards evening, without 
feeling the slightest gust or eddy. A bird, 
on the other hand, sensitive to the slightest 
aerial current, would perceive and get the 
full effect of breaths too light to influence 
the heavy machine. It may be assumed, 
accordingly, that in the vicinity of the 
earth the air is never absolutely calm and 
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also that it is never swept by an absolutely 
regular wind. 

We have seen that a bird in its wheeling 
or soaring or sailing flight acts like an aero- 
plane without a motor. It has conse- 
quently the faculty of transforming into 
rising power all speed that is relative to the 
surrounding air. Let us assume now that 
a gust of wind at a speed of some ten miles 
an hour catches in the face a bird with 
outstretched wings. The bird will not be 
long in getting swept forward with the 
current, but this will not happen imme- 
diately owing to the force of inertia. Some 
seconds will pass by in the course of which 
the bird will have a certain speed relatively 
to the air and in this interval it can rise a 
little higher. Suppose the bird has effected 
at the same time a complete turn and that 
at the same time the gust of wind has come 
to a stop. At that moment the bird will 
have a fresh speed of ten miles an hour 
which it will be at liberty to transform into 
a gain of altitude. The speed of the bird 
is reckoned always with reference to the 
air and not with reference to the earth. 


This theory would be valid only in case 
the bird rises by describing a series of or- 
bits. The idea is simply to suggest that 
every regular current from whatever di- 
rection it comes, even a descending cur- 
rent, may he a source of energy to the bird 
if it knows how to use the force of its own 
inertia. This results from the most ele- 
mentary laws of physics. One might go 
further. There have been hints by scien- 
tists that birds are endowed with a sixth 
sense, that of orientation. It can be main- 
tained with plausibility that birds have yet 
another, still little suspected—a sense that 
enables them to foresee directly and imme- 
diately the movements taking place in the 
atmosphere. There is nothing amazing or 
incredible in the existence of such a faculty. 
An aviator with sufficient experience can ac- 
quire the faculty, at least to a limited extent. 
It would seem that the invasion of a new ele- 
ment haddeveloped some latent powerin man. 
It may even be that there isasub-sense just 
as there is a sub-consciousness and that it 
is brought out, evolved, made definite, by 
experiences gained in the upper air. 
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AIR ROUTES OF THE WORLD 


The distances are indicated in miles. The large capital letters show the leading cities of the respective regions. 
We are indebted for this map to London Discovery which says that it embodies, routes which have been sug- 
gested for crossing Canada, crossing Australia to New Zeaiana and for getting to China and Japan. 
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THE “ONE TRUE RELIGION” AS G. STANLEY 
HALL EXPOUNDS IT 


YSTICISM, monasticism, human- 
M ism, Spiritualism, Theosophy and 

Socialism have all been offered, 
during recent months, as substitutes for 
that false religion which plunged the world 
—or at least allowed it to plunge—into the 
abyss of 1914. Now comes G. Stanley 
Hall, in his new book, ‘Morale’ (Apple- 
ton), with a ‘‘religion of science’”’ which he 
says is the ‘‘one and only true religion of 
the present and the future... the only 
true theology.’’ The substance of the vol- 
ume was given in weekly lectures in Clark 
University during the winter of 1918-19. 
The book as a whole may be said to supple- 
ment and summarize the ideas stated in 
the author’s previous monumental works, 
‘Adolescence’ and ‘Jesus the Christ in 
the Light of Psychology.” 

“Morale,”’ for Dr. Hall, is the magic 
word, the supreme standard of life and 
conduct. He is almost ready to view the 
war with equanimity when he thinks how 
much it-has done for the cause of morale. 
There has always been something contra- 
dictory in the attitude of the greatest minds 
toward war and militarism. This contra- 
diction appears, in fullest measure, in Dr. 
Hall's book. He says in one place: ‘‘The 
world war was simply the collapse of the 
world morale.” He excoriates Germany 
because she fell ‘“‘under the malign spell of 
the demon of power.” He characterizes 
her “delusion that the fittest are the 
strongest” as ‘‘a ghastly error.” And yet, 
in spite of all, he pays tribute after tribute 
to the military spirit. ‘We came to re- 
spect”’—he is speaking now of America’s 
entry into the war—‘‘the military system 
not only as perhaps the oldest of all human 
institutions but as the most important 
agency in welding individuals into true 
communities.” He writes, again: ‘The 
ideal soldier comes perhaps nearer being 
the ideal man than does the ideal workman, 
scholar, farmer, savant, or the ideal man 
of any occupation.” He even draws the 
extreme illustration: “In a mortal scrim- 
mage of man against man, where each is 
beyond the control of officers and is thrown 
upon his own personal resources for initi- 


ative—here it is that condition wins and 
the lack of it means death. Here the sol- 
dier fights with all that he ever was or did; 
indeed with all that his ancestors ever were 
and did. Here, other things being any- 
where nearly equal, it is morale that de- 
cides.”’ 

Morale, however, while it has its mili- 
tary side, is interpreted by Dr. Hall in the 
broad, human sense. It is rooted, first of 
all, in that primitive moral instinct which 
he rates even higher than conscience. In 
this connection he refers to conscience as 
“the very acme of self-consciousness,” and 
recalls the abandonment by the French 
Government of the practise of encouraging 
boys in the Lycée to write essays on moral 
themes for the reason that the best essays 
in praise of virtue were so often written by 
the worst boys. He goes on to tell this 
story: 


“Years ago a rich church-lady fell from a 
Brooklyn ferry-boat and was saved by arough 
English tar who, seeing her fall, plunged in 
and saved her by clinging to a cake of floating 
ice. With some difficulty the man was found 
and brought to a church-vestry meeting, eulo- 
gized, congratulated, given a purse, and a 
medal was pinned on his jacket; and finally, 
despite his intense aversion, he was almost 
dragged to the front and made to tell about 
the act. About all he could say was that the 
boat gave a lurch, she pitched into the water, 
and he of course hopped in, only doing his duty 
as any one would do. But he added, ‘I ain't 
no hero, and if I’d a’ supposed you'd a’ thought 
a common fellow like me was tryin’ to do a big 
thing and would a’ made such a fuss about it, 
I'd a’ let the d old woman drown.’ He 
got away from the church as soon as he could, 
and the next morning found him in a police 
court for drunkenness and disorder. Money 
and medal were gone, and fame knew him no 
more. In this case we have a deed prompted 
by high. morale which was probably weakened 
by being made conscious.” 


The second support of Morale is honor, 
and honor, in Dr. Hall’s view, is akin to 


true sportsmanship. It scorns to take un- 
fair advantage of any one. It is more 
elastic than conscience. In the days of 
the French Commune a captain was seized 





“‘ MORALE” 


on a baseless pretext and trundled in a 
tumbrel to the guillotine. His young wife, 
in tears and agony, catching sight of him, 
tried to press through the crowds to stand 
by his side. Seeing her, he shouted, ‘*Take 
her away; I do not know and never saw 
her,"” because he knew that recognition 
would involve her in his doom. Was this 
love, asks Dr. Hall, or honor, or both? 
“Togethé,” he replies, “they most cer- 
tainly make the most precious metal that 
human life can produce.” 

Going on to speak, in the third place, of 
the Superman in relation to Morale, Dr. 
Hall tones down the Nietzschean concep- 
tion to fit his theme. He christianizes, so 
to speak, the blond beast. ‘There ought 
always and everywhere,” as he puts it, “‘to 
be a conception of the higher ideal man and 
a belief that he will sometime appear. 
When he does come, he will be very dif- 
ferent from the Teutonic ideal. He will 
merge and perhaps efface himself in his 
cause or task; altho greatest, he will be 
content to be thought least; he will be 
vastly more naive than self-conscious, and 
will place the good of others before that of 
himself.” 

From this follows the argument that 
Morale, in its essence, is ‘‘the cult of con- 
dition.” 


“It includes many of the best of the maxims 
of the other three standards, but adds a new 
factor of its own which gives the old ones a 
higher unity and greatly enhances their energy. 
Psychophysic condition is the most important 
factor in any and every kind of success. Men 
slump morally, financially, in their creeds, and 
even into ill-health because they lose condi- 
tion. In a way this has always been recog- 
nized, for the oldest and most universal form 
of greeting is ‘How are you feeling?’ and ‘I 
hope you are well’—are the tides of life run- 
ning high or low to-day—as if this was a thing 
of prime concern. When we awake after a 
sound and refreshing sleep with every organ 
in tune and at concert pitch, and thank what- 
ever gods we believe in that we are alive, well, 
young, strong, buoyant, and exuberant, with 
animal spirits at the top-notch; when we are 
full of joy that the world is so beautiful, that 
we can love our dear ones, and can throw our- 
selves into our work with zest and abandon be- 
cause we like it; whén our problems seem not 
insoluble and the obstacles in our path not 
insuperable; when we feel that our enemies are 
either beaten or placated; in a word, when we 


OUR MOST DISTINGUISHED PSYCHOLOGIST 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall has signalized his retirement 
from the presidency of Clark University by the pub- 
lication of a book on “‘Morale."" His successor is Dr. 
Wallace W. Atwood, formerly Professor of Physi- 
ography at Harvard. 


face reality gladly and with a stout heart even 
if it is grim and painful, and never doubt that 
it is good at the core and all evil is subordinate 
to good, that even if we are defeated and over- 
whelmed in a good cause all is not lost; when 
we feel that we live for something that we 
would die for if need be—this is Morale. 

“Morale is thus health. It means whole- 
ness or holiness, the flower of every kind of 
hygiene. It is the state in which the whole 
momentum of evolution is at its best and 
strongest in us. It is found wherever the uni- 
versal hunger for more life is best getting its 
fill.”” 


Dr. Hall’s book is a plea. for nothing less 
than a new criterion of all human worths 


and values. He would have the home, the 
state, the church, literature, science, indus- 
try and every human institution rejudgec 
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and revaluated by the standard of what 
they contribute to individual, industrial 
and social morale. In a chapter on edu- 
«ution, he makes the novel suggestion that 
one or more chairs on the subject of body 
culture be established in our universities 
as soon as the right men can be found or 
tfained. He also says: “Some of our 
would-be pedagogical leaders have failed 
to recognize the fact that interest is to 
education what the Holy Spirit was to 
the ancient church, and that all struc- 
tures built on any other foundation, save 
those that must be mechanized, like read- 
ing, writing, numbers, etc., are too loose 
and unsubstantial to bear. the strain of 
the traffic of life.” In dealing with the 
labor problem, he advocates full participa- 
tion and cooperation of labor in industrial 
enterprizes. The only way to set a backfire 
to the *‘insidious Soviet principle,”’ he says, 
is to. give the workers decent living and 
working conditions. Woman's problems are 
handled by Dr. Hall with great frankness. 
He speaks of Dr. Marie Stopes’ book, 
“Married Love,” as ‘‘the boldest, truest 
and sanest word” on its subject so far 
accessible. The ultimate quest of woman, 
as he sees it, is for the final decision in all 
matters connected with her reproductive 
function. Dr. Hall is against prohibition. 
He is in favor of a League of Nations. He 
calls the expansive spirit of youth ‘the 
only regenerative force in the world,’’ and 
he sees the true criterion of leadership in 
the power to compromize. 

For Dr. Hall there is only one kind of 
God—the immanent God. The worship 
of every kind of objective deity is, in his 
mind, at best a refined form of idolatry. 
The true and living God, he says, is the 
developmental urge—‘‘Some call it evolu- 
tion, and others call it God.’’ He proceeds: 


“Feuerbach was only partially right when 
he would reduce theology to anthropology, 
because nature no less than man is God’s work. 
He might better have said that the theology of 
the future is science in its largest, broadest 


aspect. He might have said, too, that the 
field of individual consciousness is too narrow 
to be the projection field of any adequate con- 
ception of the source of nature and of man. 
If we now dispense with all extradited con- 
ceptions of deity, and frankly recognize that 
the supreme object of worship and service is 
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the power that in the beginning started the 
course of evolution and in the end became for 
human life the power that makes for righteous- 
ness, we shall at once not only experience a 
great éclaircissement and have a new sense of 
the unity of the cosmos, but we shall redeem 
God from the age-long suspicion that He is a 
hypocrite saying one thing in His works and 
another in His word, and shall realize that the 
leaves in Nature's great bible laid down in the 
rocks and the essential story imperfectly ex- 
pressed in our sacred Scriptures belong to- 
gether, and can neither of them be understood 
aright without the other.” 


Dr. Hall closes with the solemn words: 
Nothing or no one can save us but our- 
selves. He asks: Must history forever 
repeat itself, nations and races rising one 
after another, coming to power and then 
declining ‘and dying, always of the same 
malady, because man can find and apply 
no remedies to it that will make society im- 
mortal as it should be, like those instinct 
has evolved? Then he says: 


“Christianity could have done it, perhaps, 
if it had been understood and not become 
crassified by dogma and rites, overinstitution- 
alized by organization, and supernaturalized. 
It saw the vanity of riches, power, and place, 
and brought an antidote for mundane selfish- 
ness; but it appealed to transcendental satis- 
factions and would pay for self-effacement in 
this world by individual glorification in an- 
other, faith in which is now ineffective if not 
moribund. Now we want to be shown that 
altruism pays in this life, and it will be long 
before we can show the world that it is here 
and now good policy. .. . 

“There are clergymen who have broken with 
the traditions cf their theological training and 
found ways of evading the limitations of their 
office, and taught the simple gospel of right 
between man and man now and here. There 
are social and uplift workers who perhaps live 
among the poor, and many teachers who have 
by their lives and their precepts touched the 
hearts of those they influence with this only 
true gospel of service. 

“Thus, altho Pandora has opened her old 
box and again let loose all of its evils upon 
mankind, we find a new hope at the bottom: 
viz., personal, civic, social, industrial, and re- 
ligious morale, the acme of healthfulness of 
body and soul. Like the appeal from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober our appeal is now from 
Mansoul sick to Mansoul well, and we must 
and will believe that this appeal will be 
heard.” 





MR. SPARGO’S INDICTMENT OF THE PULPIT 


IS PREACHING FUTILE? 


N an article which Dr. Lyman Abbott, 

of The Outlook, would like to see re- 

printed in leaflet form and sent to every 
preacher, Protestant or Roman Catholic, 
orthodox, liberal or Jewish, John Spargo, 
the Socialist writer, expresses his convic- 
tion that the pulpit is “the weak spot in 
the church of to-day— its Achilles tendon.” 
Mr. Spargo believes that “preaching is not 
a man-sized job,” that the pulpit is “an 
anachronism,” and that it is questionable 
“whether all the preaching that will be 
done in America during the next twelve 
months will add as much to the well-being 
of America as the work of one honest, 
efficient farmer, or as that of a humble 
school-teacher in some ‘little red school- 
house.’”’ In older days, Mr. Spargo goes 
on to argue, the preacher was a necessity 
because few possessed Bibles and fewer 
still could read them. Now “the average 
man in the pew is quite as capable of read- 
ing the Bible and interpreting any passage 
which interests him as the average minis- 
ter.” The minister himself seems to be 


aware of this, for he has in large part aban- 
doned the old-fashioned doctrinal sermon 
and is announcing, instead, fifteen-minute 
“snappy talks’’ on such topics as: Is 


America in Danger of Bolshevism? What 
Shall We Do with the Profiteers? Mr. 
Wells as a Prophet; and Armenia's Cry. 

This would not be so bad, Mr. Spargo 
says, if the conditions of the Lyceum ex- 
isted in the church. The typical Lyceum 
lecturer, like the Chautauqua lecturer, was 
a specialist. He prepared only a few lec- 
tures, each the product of much experience 
and study, which he delivered all over the 
country. But the preacher is practically 
under contract to deliver a new message 
every Sunday for ten or eleven months in 
the year. The argument proceeds: 


“Even if the church drew to its ministry the 
ablest men in the couniry, it would be impos- 
sible for those men to perform such a task to 
advaniage. Given an intelligent congregation, 
there is no earthly reason for supposing that 
any man can possibly have anything of im- 
portance to say to it week after week, year in 
and year out. There is no good reason why 
people of education and intelligence should go 
week after week to listen to any man, expect- 


ing him to have anything wise or useful to say 
upon the wide range of subjects covered by 
the program of the up-to-date minister.” 0 


The average minister, Mr. Spargo as- 
serts, is a poor guide in matters sociological. 
Modern industrial life is so complex that it 
requires, in the adjustment of its problems, 
highly specialized technical knowledge. 
“The amateur is as useless—and often as 
dangerous—as the novice in a machine 
shop.” 


“I do not deny, of course, that there are 
ministers who are eminently competent to 
deal with social problems. They are special- 
ists. On the whole, however, the ministry 
unfits a man to be a guide in such matters. 

‘‘Even the moral and spiritual problems of 
the educated and enlightened man of today 
are largely beyond the grasp of the minister of 
the church he attends. The ministerial train- 
ing, environment, habits of life, and, generally, 
temperament, unite to produce this result. 
The minister does not know from experience— 
except in very rare cases—anything of the 
problems which baffle and perplex the man of 
business, the public official, the professional 
man. Theological seminaries cannot give this 
knowledge; it cannot be learned from books or 
otherwise acquired second-hand. It can only 
come from personal experience—from life. 
Men who have not thus known the problems 
which beset men, their temptations and their 
perplexities, can give very little help to others. 
When we remember these things it is easy to 
understand why the pulpit of today possesses 
so little influence.” 


Mr. Spargo’s article appears in the 
Christian Century (Chicago), and is recom- 
mended by Dr. Abbott not because he 
agrees with it, for he does not, but “‘be- 
cause it presents with great clearness and 
in an admirable spirit the reason why so 
many men and women of fine ethical ideas 
and genuine religious spirit do not attend 
our church services.’’ If Mr. Spargo had 
entitled his article ‘“‘The Futility of Some 
Preaching,’’ Dr. Abbott, it seems, would 
have heartily agreed with him. ‘He who 
wants to instruct the public on such social 
and political subjects as the ‘Shantung 
Question,’ ‘The League of Nations,’ and 
‘The Danger of Bolshevism’ had better 
resign his pulpit and enter journalism. By 
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so doing he might improve journalism, and 
he would certainly improve the church. 
The editor can furnish instruction on such 
topics much better than the preacher, be- 
cause the preacher is rarely, if ever, an ex- 
pert on social and political questions, and 
the editor can always secure for his col- 
umns the contribution of one who is an 
expert.” 

But to condemn as futile all preaching 
because some preachers mistake their 
function is not, in Dr. Abbott's view, rea- 
sonable. He writes: 


“History has conclusively demonstrated the 
utility of preaching. It was from the Preach- 
ing Friars that English cities got their first 
impulse toward sanitary and ethical reform. 
It was from the preaching of Luther and his 
contemporaries that northern Europe got the 
impulse which eventually banished the Inqui- 
sition and established the right of the children 
of God to think for themselves. It was the 
preaching of John Wesley and George White- 
field which inspired the poorer classes of Eng- 


land with moral power and saved the English . 


people from the threatened tragedy of a French 
Revolution. It was preaching that inspired 
the Pilgrims to establish in New England prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty which, modi- 
fied and developed, made America a free na- 
tion. It was the preaching of General and 
Mrs. Booth which called into existence the 
Salvation Army, the greatest philanthropic 
and humanitarian organization of the century. 
And I cannot doubt that preaching in America, 
inadequate and inefficient as it has often been, 
nevertheless enkindled in the American people 
the spirit of righteousness which made the 
barbarism of Germany intolerable to us, and 
the spirit of self-sacrifice which made millions 
of our citizens, men and women, eager to lay 
down their lives to serve a distant and almost 
wholly unknown people.” 


Dr. Abbott goes on to recall an address 
by Henry Ward Beecher that he heard 
nearly fifty years ago at a great evangelical 


meeting in. New York. It was a vindica- 
tion of the preacher's office, and it influ- 
enced, Dr. Abbott says, his entire life and 
ministry. According to Mr. Beecher, as 
he expressed himself on that occasion, 
human society is a vast educator; an 
academy. Through its various activities 
it instructs mankind in their political, eco- 
nomic, industrial, civic, and social duties. 
But these are not the whole of life. The 
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pulpit primarily and distinctively supplies 
that sphere in human development which 
we call the spiritual world, and which in- 
cludes the invisible God and immortality. 
In this view, the church is a divine system 
for the development of manhood for two 
worlds by the direct divine influence on 
human souls; its aim, the creation of a 
character which with Paul can say, “I can 
do all things through him who strength- 
eneth me;” its power, fellowship with a 
suffering God in sympathy with human- 
kind, revealed in and by the self-sacrificing 
life and death of Christ. These elements 
of power in the preacher are the same and 
unchanging from age to age. The moral 
needs of man are the same; the spiritual 
power is the same; the preacher's function 
is the same. 

This is or should be the minister's dyna- 
mic, Dr. Abbott comments. The secret of 
the power of the preacher is the possession 
of the life of God in his own soul and his 
ability to communicate that life to others. 
He who has no such conscious life of God 
in himself, or, possessing such life, is not 
possessed by a passionate desire to com- 
municate that life to others, has no place 
in the pulpit. Dr. Abbott concludes his 
argument: 


“The two essential qualities of preaching are 
fellowship with God and sympathy with men. 
This is a power which has never waned and 
never will wane so long as God is the universal 
Father and man is his child. All other ele- 
ments of power are aids to this spiritual life, 
but are valueless without it. The preacher 
may be a Roman Catholic Newman or a Protes- 
tant Wesley, a college-trained Phillips Brooks 
or a self-trained Dwight L. Moody, a conserva- 
tive Charles Haddon Spurgeon or a progressive 
Henry Ward Beecher—if he has divine fire in 
himself and if he has learned how to communi- 
cate that divine fire to others, he will never be 
without power. 

“Reading literary essays or sociological edi- 
torials in the pulpit is not preaching; it is often 
futile and sometimes worse. Preaching is in- 
terpreting the living God by one who has real- 
ized God's presence in nature, in human expe- 
rience, and in the Bible, because he has realized 
that presence in his own soul. So to interpret 
an ever-present God as to inspire the spirit of 
obedience to divine law in lawless souls and 
give peace to restless souls, hope to cynical 
souls, and love to selfish souls is to preach, and 
such preaching is never futile.” 
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ANATOLE FRANCE’S DIAGNOSIS OF THE DISEASE 
THAT IS KILLING EUROPE 


i UROPE is very ill—dying.” Such 
13 was Anatole France’s recent com- 
ment to an English journalist who 
had come to interview the dean of French 
letters upon the present crisis in European 
affairs. The war has proved, M. France 
wrote in a recent letter to the proletariat 
of Europe (a letter published in Clarté) 
that victory can be as disastrous as defeat. 
He had warned France against an ignorant 
and brutal nationalism, against imperial 
enterprizes, and pointed out that the only 
hope for life is to be found in union, union 
in peace and work. In the union of the 
workers the veteran ironist finds 
the only remedy for the reestab- 
lishment of peace and abun- 
dance. In his remarks quoted 
by an interviewer for the London 
Observer, Anatole France briefly 
indicated what he considers the 
only cure for Europe’s spiritual 
disease. This is— 


‘Action based on a new spirit, on 
the common interests and needs of 
all Europe, and of all the world. 
What each nation did during the 
war on the constructive side, all 
the nations together must do now 
if they wish not to be crushed by 
their common enemy, disintegra- 
tion. For the maximum effort in 
the war each nation pooled all its 
resources and its strength, and, 
theoretically at least, the people of 
that nation were for the time but 
one family. This sort of action on 
an international plane seems to be 
the only hope forEurope. Topoolin 
common the resources of the world 
and to redistribute them on the ba- 
sis of acommon bond and a common 
need would not only save Europe 
materially but spiritually, as Presi- 
dent Wilson hoped it would be saved. 

“But the spirit that made com- 
mon cause possible within each na- 
- tion is the very thing that in its 
ugly and negative aspect works 
against the same action on an in- 
ternational plane. Patriotism dur- 
ing war means hatred of the other 
nation as much as love of your 


own. In this negative sense France's patriot- 
ism has grown greatly since the signing of the 
Armistice. It now not only still hates 
Germany; it has added other nations, 
notably Russia, to its hatreds. Towards 
England and Italy, her chief allies, the 
feeling in France is also anything but love. 
Even within her own borders inter-class hatred 
is growing. Instead of democracy growing we 
have one class demanding the dictatorship of 
the proletariat; the other a return to monarchy. 
There are distinct signs in France that the idea 
of monarchy is growing more popular.” 


But, as a matter of fact, this penetrating 
analyst of human motives continued, so. 


THE GREATEST LIVING FRENCHMAN OF LETTERS 


Anatole France has lately declared that Socialism, in some form, 
is inevitable throughout the world, and is “the one hope for Europe.” 
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far from approaching the spirit in which 
Europe might be saved from disintegra- 
tion, present events seem to indicate that 
France at least is drifting away from it. As 
quoted in the Observer, M. France continued: 


STEINLEN’S VISION OF THE NEW HUMANITY 


Illustrating Anatole France’s open letter to the proletariat, as 


published in the Paris Clart °. 


“Out of all this disintegration I think but 
one nation may recover—Russia. There is 
so nething new coming from that quarter. 
There is all the travail, strength, and agony 
of something great being born there. Nothing 
doomed to early death could rouse such a stir 
of emotion throughout the entire world. Noth- 
inz short of a new and giant spirit could have 
accomplished what Russia’s red armies, bare- 
footed and half-starved, did against a ring of 
enemies. Of course, there are tremendous 
faults and lacks, elemental crudenesses there. 
But that is in the nature of newly-born great 
things. And the one mobile military power 
to-day is Russia’s. The whole world is rever- 
berating with what is taking place in Poland. 
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. . . I mean that for the first time Socialism is 
a tremendous fact instead of an agitating theme 
only. Socialism in one form or another is 
inevitable throughout the world. And it is 
the one hope for Europe." 


The victory of the Allies is as 
crushing to them as defeat is to 
Germany. ‘In many instances 
the suffering of whole peoples 
surpasses the darkest days of the 
war.’ Europe is now the sick 
man of the world. Peace has 
not brought its balm. And the 
depression is all the greater, de- 
clared Anatole France because 
of President Wilson's advent in 
Europe: 


“He came here like some evan- 
gelical clergyman of a new faith, 
full of fire and hope. He honestly 
believed that he had the only true 
gospel. I am sure he felt he was 
working in the name of God. His 
sincerity was not only beyond sus- 
picion; it fired the masses of war- 
weary Europe. He felt, and they 
with him, that before this fire of 
faith and good will toward mer all 
the powers of darkness must scatter. 
It is difficult for Americans to un- 
derstand what the coming of Presi- 
dent Wilson did to the hopes and 
hearts of European masses. To 
realize it, however, one needs only 
consider what it did to President 
Wilson himself. When he came 
here he was the most acclaimed 
man in the world. To-day he is 
broken, not only in health, and 
not only in the eyes of Europe, but 
also in his own country. They 
were waiting for him here, the powers of dark- 
ness. ..’. And after the struggle in the dark 
it was the evangel of light that came out de- 
feated and tarnished with compromize.”’ 


The greatest living French novelist re- 
vealed in this interview a shrewd under- 
standing of our own country. Japan and 
the United States, he pointed out, were 
the only two countries that had emerged 
from the struggle economically more pow- 
erful. We have grown richer while Europe 
is going bankrupt. Japan and the United 
States would make a powerful combina- 
tion, but commercial rivalry keeps us apart. 





“THESE WILD YOUNG PEOPLE” 


The great danger for America, warns 
Anatole France, is militarism. In our 
country, industrialism is developing tre- 
mendously. “Industrialism in turn de- 
mands protection and expansion for its 
vast properties, transport, foreign markets. 
This means large standing armies and 
navies.” Asked if he thought the United 
States would turn imperialist; M. France 
replied: 


“The temper is a little dangerous. The 
American people make me think of a powerful 
young amateur boxer. His profession is other 
than fighting. But his vitality is superabun- 
dant; his muscles love action, crude action. 
He is inclined at times to be violent. He is 
clean at heart and in body. There are many 
generous impulses in him, as in all youth. But 
he is not averse to fighting. Now I don’t be- 
lieve in predestination. This young man may 
mellow and turn out to be a great force for 
spirituality. Or he may develop into a bully. 
It all depends on what industrialism does for 
him. If it brutalizes America, the whole 
world will suffer. If America humanizes, 
socializes industrialism, the whole world will 
be the gainer ” 

' Questioned concerning his views on the 
possibility of race wars in the near future, 
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or the menace of the ascendancy of the 
colored races, M. France replied that ‘‘race 
is disappearing.” 


“The mixing of currents of humanity, due to 
increasing facilities for intercommunion, is 
blurring away almost all racial lines except 
those of color. So that to-day ‘race’ is really 
a word expressing a certain mode of feeling, 
thinking, and living. rather than a blood rela- 
tion. No, I think ascendancy hereafter will 
not be along racial lines. . . 

“I feel as a friend of mine, a savant, once 
expressed the matter. We were sitting in front 
of a café at the busiest part of the Grand 
Boulevard in Paris. Before us passed men 
and women of all nationalities and races— 
black, white, yellow, brown; Chinese, Ger- 
mans, Jews, Americans, Russians. My friend 
deeply enjoyed the scene. He said, ‘I wish 
we could at this moment set up a barrier at 
each end of those two blocks so as to catch 
within them all these people. Then, if we 
could transport them to some bountiful island 
in the South Seas and keep them from leaving, 
in fifty years we would have on that island the 
most perfect race on earth. And what an art 
they would produce!’ 

“Something of this sort is taking place, of 
course, all over the world, but on so vast a 
scale that altho the old racial lines are disap- 
pearing the new are not yet visible.” 





YOUNG AMERICA INDICTS THE OLDER 
GENERATION 


‘ NEW illustration of that topsytur- 


viness which, since the war, has 

turned the world upside down, is 
afforded by a controversy that has been 
going on in the Atlantic Monthly. The 
debate started with an article entitled 
“Polite Society’’ by a writer who veiled his 
real self under the name Mr. Grundy, and 
who attacked the manners of the young 
men and women of today. His efforts 
were seconded by the well-known essayist, 
Katherine Fullerton Gerould, in a protest 
even more spirited than his own. There- 
upon a recent graduate of Yale, John F. 
Carter, Jr., rose to defend “these wild 
young people’ and to hurl so effective a 
counter-attack on the older generation that 
even papers like the New York Times and 
the New York Globe concede that he has 
somewhat the best of the argument. 


Mr. Grundy’s complaint is that parental 
control has become too slack, and that 
young men and women are vulgarizing 
their social intercourse. When he thinks 
of the good times that he enjoyed a quarter 
of a century ago, he sees himself in ‘‘a ball- 
room of other days, where, by the witchery 
of Strauss, an awkward man was trans- 
formed into a dervish of whirling grace; 
where the rhythm of dancers dancing in 
tune entered into his blood and made him 
a worshiper of beauty, forever adoring the 
spirit of mysterious and elusive woman- 
hood in many, many different incarna- 
tions.” 

In contrast with this picture, hc presents 
another: 


“All around him is a vividly colored throng 
of restless, excited, noisy human beings, ex 
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hibiting little grace and less elegance, possess- 
ing no mystery, no romance, making no appeal 
-to the poetic fancy. They trot like foxes, limp 
like lame ducks, one-step like cripples, and all 
to the barbaric yawp of strange instruments 
which transform the whole scene into a moving 
picture of a fancy ball in Bedlam.” 


Mr. Grundy does not think it necessary 
to review in detail the astonishing facts 
that are brought up for discussion nowa- 
days among little groups of outraged 
mothers. But he does say: 


“One can fancy the variations on the usual 
themes; we have all heard them: the perfect 
freedom of intercourse between the sexes, the 
unchaperoned motor-flights at night, the in- 
timacies of modern dancing, the scantiness of 
modern dress, and the frankness of conversa- 
tion between young men and girls. There are 
even whispers concerning the sharing of the 
smuggled bottle during the early prohibition 
days, and the indulgent attitude of some of the 
most popular girls toward the evident intoxi- 
cation of their partners. These are among the 
most serious arraignments of the idle life of the 
idle rich. Then there are the more venial sins. 
There is the thick skin and blunted social con- 
science of the young man whe, like the courage- 
ous hero of the Limerick,— 


Never knew when he was slighted, 
But went to the party 
And ate just as hearty 

As if he’d been really invited. 


“There is also the young man who does not 
answer his hostess’s invitation; nor does he 
speak to her when he lounges into her drawing- 
room, but treats a lady’s house like a public 
dance-hall. In short, there is the lawless mi- 
nority who turn a débutante’s entrance to 
society into a Saturnalian revel, and bring dis- 
repute upon a whole section of society, when 
it is, in truth, only one link that is weak.”’ 


Mrs. Gerould fully shares the apprehen- 
sion expressed by Mr. Grundy. Her only 
quarrel with his article is based on what 
she regards as his failure to state with suf- 
ficient vigor the real causes of present de- 
moralization. Parental laxity, she admits, 
is undoubtedly to blame; but “the aban- 
donment of religion,’’ she says, “is prob- 
ably most responsible of all.”” She con- 
tinues: 


“The type of religion by which we were for 
the most part influenced in America did not 
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necessarily give us manners, but it did necés- 
sarily give us morals. It called certain things 
sins: it stuck to the Ten Commandments, Jt 
forbade exploitation of the senses. Perhaps 
it forbade too much. That is not for me to 
say. By objecting to all music, to all dancing, 
to all plays, to most fiction, to a hundred forms 
of art and beauty, it brought about—you may 
believe—an inevitable and legitimate revolt. 
No one, I have heard it said, is gayer than the 
Quaker turned ‘worldly.’ But the fact re- 
mains that when, as a social group, we threw 
over religion, we threw over—probably with- 
out meaning to—most of our every day moral 
sanctions. 

“Many of my friends are not religious at all, 
altho they are moral. But they were nearly 
all brought up in strict religious forms; and 
while their brains have discarded dogma, their 
characters have none the less been molded by 
a fairly firm Christian ethic. Whether they 
will be able to pass that ethic on to their chil- 
dren, without the dogma, remains, most inter- 
estingly, to be seen. At present, what they 
cling to most, I find, is the recognized social 
code—which, itself, was built up largely by 
the Christian ethic. But social conditions in 
a modern democracy change so rapidly, that a 
code with no eternal sanction is a weak reed to 
lean upon. We are enduring more and more, 
in America, the influence of people who have 
broken deliberately or violently with any re- 
ligious law; and you cannot knock away the 
props and still keep the structure. You can- 
not make the Ten Commandments potent by 
mere dwelling on their inherent felicity. If 
there is no divine command back of them, they 
lose all power over the man who finds it more 
satisfactory to break them.” 


The obvious rejoinder to all this, Mr. 
John F. Carter, Jr., contends, is to point 
out that the old, not the young, generation 
is responsible for the situation in which 
both old and young now find themselves. 
‘‘T would like to observe,"’ he says, ‘‘that 
the older generation had certainly pretty 
well ruined this world before passing it on 
to us.” He continues: 

“They give us this Thing, knocked to pieces, 
leaky, red-hot, threatening to blow up; and 
then they are surprized that we don't accept it 
with the same attitude of pretty, decorous en- 
thusiasm with which they received it, 'way 
back in the eighteen-nineties, nicely painted, 
smoothly running, practically fool-proof. ‘So 
simple that a child can run it!’ But the child 
couldn't steer it. He hit every possible tele- 
graph-pole, some of them twice, and ended 





“WE HAVE BEEN FORCED TO BECOME REALISTS" 


with a head-on collision for which we shall 
have to pay the fines and damages. Now, 
with loving pride, they turn over their wreck 
to us; and, since we are not properly over- 
whelmed with loving gratitude, shake their 
heads and sigh, ‘Dear! dear! We were so much 
better-mannered than these wild young people. 
But then we had the advantages of a good, 
strict, old-fashioned bringing-up!’ How in- 
tensely human these oldsters are, after all, and 
how fallible! How they always blame us for 
not following precisely in their eminently cor- 
rect footsteps!” 


The younger generation, Mr. Carter goes 
on to say, is disillusioned and, to a certain 
extent, brutalized by the cataclysm which 
the complacent folly of its elders has en- 
gendered. The acceleration of life has been 
so great that into the last few years have 
been crowded the experiences and the ideas 
of a normal lifetime. ‘‘We have in our 
unregenerate youth,” as he puts it, “learned 
the practicality and the cynicism that is 
safe only in unregenerate old age. We 
have been forced to become realists over 
night, instead of idealists, as was our birth- 
right. We have seen man at his lowest, 
woman at her lightest, in the terrible moral 
chaos of Europe. We have been forced to 
question, and in many cases to discard, the 
religion of our fathers. We have seen 
hideous peculation, greed, anger, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness, unmasked 
and rampant and unashamed. We have 
been forced to live in an atmosphere of ‘to- 
moi: v we die.’’’ The result has been a 
devastu.ing and brutal frankness; and this 
is the quality, Mr. Carter asserts, in which 
the younger generation of to-day, differs 
from its predecessors. He writes further: 


“We are frank with each other, frank, or 
pretty nearly so, with our elders, frank in the 
way we feel toward life and this badly dam- 
aged world. It may be a disquieting and mis- 
leading habit, but is it a bad one? We find 
some few things in the world that we like, and 
a whole lot that we don’t, and we are not afraid 
to say so or to give our reasons. In earlier 
generations this was not the case. The young 
men yearned to be glittering generalities, the 
young women to act like shy, sweet, innocent 
fawns—toward one another. And now, when 
grown up, they have come to believe that they 
actually were figures of pristine excellence, 
knightly chivalry, adorable modesty, and im- 
peccable propriety. But I really doubt if they 
were so. Statistics relating to, let us say, the 
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immorality of college students in the eighteen- 
eighties would not compafe favorably with 
those of the present. However, now, as they 
look back on it, they see their youth through a 
mist of muslin, flannels, tennis, bicycles, Tenny- 
son, Browning, and the Blue Danube waltz. 
The other things, the ugly things that we know 
about and talk about, must also have been 
there. But our elders didn’t care or didn’t 
dare to consider them, and now they are for- 
gotten. We talk about them unabashed, and not 
necessarily with Presbyterian disapproval, and 
so they jump to the conclusion that we are thoro- 
ly bad, and keep pestering us to make us good. 

“The trouble with them is that they can’t 
seem to realize that we are busy, that what 
pleasure we snatch must be incidental and 
feverishly hurried. We have to make the 
most of our time. We actually haven't got so 
much time for the noble procrastinations of 
modesty or for the elaborate rigmarole of chiv- 
alry, and little patience for the lovely formulas 
of an ineffective faith. Let them die for a 
while! They did not seem to serve the world 
too well in its black hour. If they are inher- 
ently good they will come back, vital and un- 
tarnished. But just now we have a lot of 
work, ‘old time is still a-flying,’ and we must 
gather rosebuds while we may.” 


Mr. Carter is heated and hasty, but his 
indignation, even the New York Times 
thinks, is fairly well justified. The New 
York Globe comments: 


“The unshakable tragedy of the sitvation is 
revealed in the confession that war and its 
accompanying abnormalities do not appear, 
will never appea, 1s abnormal to the boys who 
fought in France and the girls who kissed them 
good-by as to their fathers and mothers. It is 
the elders, unhappily, who put most faith in a 
league of nations and in new concepts of jus- 
tice. The children have eaten sour grapes and 
the fathers’ teeth are set on edge. Nor can 
the fathers avoid the greater burden of the 
blame.” 


America draws the Roman Catholic 


moral: 


“Nothing will carry our youths and maidens 
safely through the moral perils symbolizd by 
‘the war, the movies and the motor-car,’ 
except a living faith in the God of infinite 
mercy and justice who punishes the con- 
temners of His law and rewards its observers. 
But as this is the basic truth that the Catho- 
lic Church authoritatively, in season and out, 
teaches all her children, the moral regenera- 
tion of our nation would seem to lie largely in 
the hands of its Catholic citizens, 
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THE GRAVE MORAL PROBLEM INVOLVED IN 
THE COST OF COFFINS 


NE of the most important post- 
bellum problems dealt with at the 
recent Lambeth Conference of the 

Bishops of the Anglican Communion, held 
two or three months ago in England, was 
the question of the limitation of the birth- 
rate. In their report they ‘‘utter an em- 
phatic warning against the use of unnatural 
means for the avoidance of conception’”’ and 
lay stress upon “the grave dangers, phys- 
ical, moral and religious thereby involved.” 
This position is attacked by Harold Cox, 
the brilliant and conservative director of 
the Edinburgh Review, and anti-Socialist 
publicist, as being the ‘‘theological’’ view 
of birth-control. In reply to the official 
view of, the Anglican Bishops, Mr. Cox 
directs attention, in an essay recently pub- 
lished in the London Times, to a chapter 
in Dr. Marie Stopes’ new book, ‘Radiant 
Motherhood”’ (London: George Putnam’s 
Sons), which is entitled ‘“‘The Cost of 
Coffins.”’ 

In this chapter, writes Harold Cox, Dr. 


Stopes shows how the poor classes have to 
buy more babies’ coffins than the middle 


and upper classes. ‘‘Not only are more 
children born to each family in the poorer 
classes, but the rate of mortality among 
those children is twice as great as in the 
richer classes.” In comr..uting on this 
fact and the attitude of the bishops of the 
Church of England, Mr. Cox declares: 


“If the bishops of the Lambeth Conference 
had their way the poorer classes would con- 
tinue for ever this hideous waste of maternal 
strength and of infant life. 

“The upper and middle classes and well-to- 
do artisans have learned how to avoid this 
waste, but comparatively little has been done 
to carry the same learning to the slum-dwellers 
of our towns. All that is being done is to sub- 
sidize the ignorant or reckless parents out of 
the taxes paid by the more prudent classes. 
That can only mean a weakening of the race, 
for on the average it is certain that the middle 
and upper classes and well-to-do artisans are 
physically and mentally stronger than the 
slum-dwellers, who are mainly responsible for 
the multiplication of unwanted babies. If 
these children, born under relatively bad con- 
ditions from a relatively weak stock, are kept 


alive by means of a State subsidy, while the 
stronger classes are still further deterred from 
increasing their families by the burden of tax- 
ation, it is certain that the average standard of 
the race will tend to decline. While talking 
of the preservation of the race, the bishops of 
the Anglican Communion are working for its 
degradation.” 


Commenting on the report of the Birth- 
Rate Commission, recently appointed in 
Great Britain to study the causes of the 
decline in that rate, Mr. Cox notes that 
the commission discovers that in spite of 
this decline the population of England 
and Wales alone, even if that birth rate 
were maintained for 360 years, would be 
immensely greater than the present pop- 
ulation of the whole world. This suggests 
to Mr. Cox: 


“Obviously there must be some limitation 
hot only to our potential rate of increase, but 
to the actual rate of increase prevailing before 
the war. Yet since the war there has been an 
enormous expansion of the birth rate, while 
the death rate still remains at a low figure. 
The result is that the increase of the popula- 
tion of England and Wales by excess of births 
over deaths in the first six months of the pres- 
ent year was greater than at any previous 
period in our history. Such a fact sufficiently 
disposes of the delusion that our race is in 
danger of extinction. Yet it is on thi~ delu- 
sion that the theological advocates of a high 
birth rate invariably lay stress in order to ob- 
tain popular support for their dogmas. 

“The whole delusion arises from failure to 
notice that the actual increase in any popula- 
tion year by year depends not only on the 
percentage of increase but on the volume over 
which that percentage is taken. Five per cent 
on 1,000,000 gives the same increase as 50 per 
cent on 100,000. All things as they grow must 
of necessity reduce their rate of growth. A 
baby doubles its weight in the first few months 
of its life; if it went on growing at the same 
rate it would weigh several tons before it was 
old enough to go to school. In the same way 
as a population grows it must reduce its rate 
of growth. That means that there cannot be 
the same number of surviving children per 
thousand of the population when the popula- 
tion is large, as there were when the popula- 
tion wassmall, Therefore, either parents must 





AN ENGLISH TRIBUTE TO AMERICA 


take measures to produce fewer children or the 
children must die more rapidly.” 


The only solution to the problém of the 
cost of babies’ coffins that suggested itself 
to the Lambeth Conference is an insistence 
upon “the paramount importance in mar- 
ried life of deliberate and thoughtful 
self-control.’”” In refutation, Mr. Cox 
claims: 


“If this phrase has reference to the preven- 
tion of the birth of unwanted children, it can 
only mean that married couples are to abstain 
from sexual union as soon as their family has 
reached the necessary limit. It is quite cer- 
tain that the vast majority of married couples 
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will not accept this view of the matrimonial 
relationship, and in putting forward such a 
proposal the bishops attending the Lambeth 
Conference must perfectly well have known 
that they were advocating a course which 
there was not the slightest chance of the world 
adopting. 

“The truth of the matter is that for the sake 
of theological dogma a section of the Church 
of England and the general body of the Church 
of Rome are opposed to the employment of 
rational means for the avoidance of over-large 
families. The dogma is apparently derived 
from a verse of doubtful meaning in the Old 
Testament. Because of the legendary episode 
in Jewish history there dealt with, Christian 
bishops are prepared to subject the human race 
to unending misery.” 


MR. NEVINSON’S PEN-PICTURES OF THE 
AMERICAN SCENE 


"i HE Americans are not a fierce peo- 
ple, as Burke once called the Eng- 


lish. They are a patient people, 
and very polite.” So Henry W. Nevinson, 
noted English journalist, declares in one of 
a series of articles in the Manchester Guar- 
dian describing his recent visit to America. 
Mr. Nevinson goes on to record his convic- 
tion that our patience soon passes into 
docility and has its dangers. After all, he 
suggests, it was through obedience that 
Germany fell. But the general tone of his 
articles is cheerful and charming. He 
speaks with enthusiasm of our river-scenes. 
of our lakes, of our country-sides. He pays 
tribute to Cornell University as ‘‘a kind 
of Youth’s Paradise.’’ He calls New York 
“the most beautiful of cities.” 
There is no city, he says, so dreamlike— 
“‘so like an unrealizable city of romance’’— 
as New York. He continues: 


“When I approached it from the sea it sud- 
denly emerged before me as a vision of fairy- 
land or the legend of an Arabian tale. Rain 
and mist swept over it. Sea and sky were 
sullen gray, and perhaps the vision was all the 
more magical, I have often conceived splen- 
did cities, but it was almost impossible to be- 
lieve that this was real. At last I had discov- 
ered a city of satisfying splendor. Against the 
gray sky rose that superb outline of deeper 
gray. Building grouped beside building rose 
to irregular but always to amazing height, In 


all the beauty of simplicity, straight and un- 
touched by ornament, they rose. It was a 
marvel that they could stand. Common earth 
would have yielded and sagged under their 
enormous weight. But they stand founded 
upon unyielding rock, as I suppose no other 
great city has ever been founded, unless it was 
Athens herself.” 


Mr. Nevinson expresses wonder at the 
American fashion of traveling by night 


trains. He can sympathize with the desire 
to escape from the huge advertisement- 
boards that line our fields, but the habit of 
“creeping into little coverts set in rows one 
above the other along the length of car- 
riages’’ does not appeal to him. Amer- 
icans, he intimates, ought to pay more 
attention to a landscape that, even in our 
Eastern States, challenges comparison with 
Switzerland. Describing part of a railway 
journey that he made through the Ber! 
shire Hills and Vermont, Mr. Nevinson 
says: 


“We entered a green and pastoral country of 
low hills and running streams, something like 
the quieter parts of Shropshire. White farms 
are scattered about it, and there is a good deal 
of plough and garden round them. As in 
Holland, the cattle are chiefly black and white, 
and I thought they must be descendants of the 
herds brought over by the settlers who founded 
New Amsterdam where New York now stands; 
but I have learned that they are a new impor- 
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tation (called ‘Holstein,’ I believe) and are 
valued for the quantity of their milk. The 
farmhouses are chiefly built of planks laid 
lengthways (‘clapboard,’ pronounced ‘clabbud,’ 
is the technical word), and they have the 
picturesque green shutters as in France. Fre- 
quent spinneys, copses, and woods supply 
building material and fuel. As we advanced, 
the hills were higher and the streams more 
rapid, until the country looked like the ap- 
proaches to Switzerland—the foothills of the 
Jura, or the entrance of the Rhone valley 
before the mountains are in sight. 

“The very air was sub-Alpine, abounding in 
the peculiar smells which make a Swiss as 
homesick as the horn of his mountains. To- 
wards evening we passed along the shore of a 
long and beautiful lake, gradually extending 
to a width of many miles. Across it we could 
see far away the high range of the Adiron- 
dacks, some of the peaks still touched with 
snow. Somewhere beside the lake, I am told, 
is one of those wealthy clubs where the youth 
of the plutocracy luxuriate in comfort and 
call it health. I did not see that queer aspir- 
ation after barbarism, but we passed through 
one or two small towns or settlements where 
such of the professional classes as have sur- 
vived the war without having lost the means 
for simple pleasures stay to enjoy the summer. 
For myself, as I looked across the water into 
the sunset, I imagined visions of the vanishing 
races that once enjoyed the summer there 
until the white man’s burden crushed them 
out.” 


A few weeks later, Mr. Nevinson had to 
travel from New York City to Ithaca. 
Following the fashion, he went by night. 
“The horror of dust and ignorant dark- 
ness,”’ he writes, ‘‘of shocks and jolts and 
hootings and the stifling heat of a cur- 
tained berth, was partly compensated by 
the joy of leaving the train in the clear 
air of sunrisé and looking out upon the 
quiet green hills where Cornell University 
stands.”” Then he says: 


“Surely no university in the world is more 
beautifully placed. On the summit of a high 
plateau the buildings of the separate schools 
are arranged around a vast oblong ‘campus’ or 
‘quad.’ On either hand the plateau is cleft 
by mountain gorges with precipitous and rocky 
sides. Torrents leap down them as in Scot- 
land or Wales. From the plateau one looks 
across a broad valley to a green and cultivated 
hillside that might be in the loveliest part of 
Gloucestershire, and you know the proverb, 
‘As sure as God’s in Gloucestershire.’ But 
instead of the rushing Severn, one sees at the 
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northern end of the valley the beginning of a 
wide lake that leads up forty miles away 
among the hills and is the very place for sail- 
ing, rowing, skating, and every adventure, 
Southwest the wooded hills rise line above 
line—ancient hills, I was told, showing no 
vestige of life in their rock, and leading away 
to the Alleghanies and Appalachians—the 
very watershed of the Eastern States. Around, 
the lilacs were in full bloom, for the slow but 
certain spring had come at last. Brown- 
breasted thrushes that early settlers fondly 
called ‘robins’ were running over the young 
grass, and brilliant yellow birds, shaped like 
willow-wrens but smaller, hopped among the 
branches of the pines and the trees that are 
here called elms, though they are not the same 
elms as ours. 

“That university is a kind of Youth’s Para- 
dise. Boys and girls live there in perfect 
freedom, and with every chance of the widest 
education both in knowledge, practice, and 
manners,” 


Mr. Nevinson is equally deft and vivid 
when he turns from this vision of Théléme 
to portray the nation’s playground, Coney 
Island: 


“Here you may mount (two together) 
upon horses fed on the lightning, and rush at 
speed around a mountainous course. You 
may rink, or shoot wooden duck, or play skee- 
ball (bowls with a jump in the middle), or jazz 
(at five cents a couple) to a crazy tinpot band. 
At choice, you may suffer all the tortures of 
Pope’s disobedient Sylphs. You may be 
whirled round and round upon a wheel, either 
horizontally or vertically. You may ride upon 
a giant bird which jerks you up and down in 
its headlong flight. You may cross a moving 
bridge that now and then flings you in the air. 

“At almost any point in the process of these 
experiences you may find support in ‘Clam 
Chowder,’ ‘Ice-Cream,’ and ‘Hot Dog’ (a long, 
thin sausage inserted boiling into a roll of 
bread). You may drink almost every form of 
liquid except what we emphatically call ‘drink.’ 
Over one switchback I read the inscription ‘No 
intoxicated persons admitted.’ But it told of 
antediluvian times. In three months I have 
not seen a drunken person in the States. Dio- 
nysus is sold for drugs; Falstaff will require 
notes, and drunkenness again become a marvel. 

“At night the scene was transformed into 
an outlined fairyland of tiny lamps, and end- 
less sparks and balls of fire illuminated the 
summer sky. For it was the Fourth of July, 
and all around me the descendants of seditious 
rebels were celebrating the self-determination 
of their ancestors.” 
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DISRAELI PORTRAYED AS “THE ETERNAL 
ROMANTIC” 


two volumes* of that life of Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, which 
has been greeted in London as ‘“‘the great- 
est political biography in our language,”’ is 
its romantic quality. We can trace here, 
if we choose, the conflict between political 
ambition and the romantic spirit in a man 
of genius. The Oriental Jew who became 
Queen Victoria's favorite Prime Minister 
was an orator, novelist, wit and lover of 
women. His name is still associated in 
England with his favorite flower, the prim- 
rose, and he may be said to have trod the 
primrose path—in an entirely innocent 
sense—all his life. For thirteen 
years, 1868-1881, he and Glad- 
stone filled the political stage to 
the exclusion of others. He was 
“a genuine extravagant,’’ as the 
London Observer puts it. He 
had no affinity at any point with 
the commonplace. He saw all 
life, public and private, in terms 
of heightened color. He was 
the master of general ideas as 
Gladstone was of general emo- 
tions. The Observer continues: 


"Ties outstanding feature of the last 


“Gladstone was the moral ideal- 
ist. Disraeli was the imaginative 
and artistic idealist—in politics as 
in love, the eternal romantic. To 
him, the idealizing vision of affairs 
and women was more than reality. 
He might have taken for his motto 
that great line from one of the lesser 
known Elizabethan plays, ‘The 
shows of things are greater than 
themselves.’ Much of his politics 
will be forgotten: the rest will al- 
ways be disputed. 

“Time will never decide whether 
he was a messiah of statesmanship 
or the Henry Irving of real history. 
His place as the man of action and 
construction will not vie with his 
rank as a man of temperament and 
ideas. But the life and personality 9 “—— 


* THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, by 
George Earle Buckle, in succession to 
W. F. Monypenny, Vols. V and VI. 
Macmillan. 


rom The 


revealed in this book has the fascination that 
will never die.” 


Disraeli wrote in his youth: “My nature 
demands that my life should be perpetual 
love.” The words occur in a letter written 
in 1839 to Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, the lady 
who later became his wife. She was rich 
and considerably older than himself, and 
he was pleading his case under what at 
that time seemed unfavorable circum- 
stances. He wrote: 


“By heavens, as far as worldly interests are 
concerned, your alliance could not benefit me. 
All that society can offer is at my command; it 


oy 





THE PRIMROSE KNIGHT 


The name of Disraeli is still associated in England with his fa- 
Vorite flower, and he may be said to have trod the primrose path— 
in an entirely innocent sense—all his life. 
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From The Life of Benjamin Disraeli 
DISRAELI’S WIFE 
Her fortune made his career; 


live alone, dearest. 
attached to you as your own devoted Mary Anne.” 


is not the apparent possession of a jointure that 
ever elevates position. I can live, as I live, 
without disgrace, until the inevitable progress 
of events gives me that independence which is 
all I require. I have entered into these un- 
gracious details because you reproached me 
with my interested views. No; I would not 
condescend to be the minion of a Princess; and 
not all the gold of Ophir should ever lead me 
to the altar. Far different are the qualities 
which I require in the sweet participator of my 
existence. My nature demands that my life 
should be perpetual love. . . . Farewell. I 
will not affect to wish you happiness, for it is 
not in your nature to obtain it. For a few 
years you may flutter in some frivolous circle. 
But the time will come when you will sigh for 
any heart that could be fond, and despair of 
one that can be faithful. Then will be the 
penal hour of retribution; then you will think 
of me with remorse, admiration and despair; 
then you will recall to your memory the pas- 
sionate heart that you have forfeited, and the 
genius you have betrayed.” 


her love made his private life. 
When she died she left a letter for him in which she said: ‘Do not 
Someone I earnestly hope that you may find as 


It was all absurdly like a love- 
scene in one of his own novels. 
The heroine outgrew her mis- 
givings. Her fortune helped to 
make her husband’s career. 
They lived together in what is 
described as unbroken happiness 
for thirty-three years. She left 
for him a letter in which she said: 


“God bless you, my _ kindest, 
dearest! You have been a perfect 
husband to me. Be put at my side 
in the same grave. Do not live 
alone, dearest. Someone I earn- 
estly hope that you may find as 
attached to you as your own de- 
voted Mary Anne.” 


When Lady Beaconsfield died, 
‘her husband was sixty-eight 
years old. For most men the 
fires of life would have already 
grown dim. But in Disraeli’s 
case—and this is the most inter- 
esting revelation which his new 
biographer, Mr. Buckle, makes— 
the affections were still warm and 
craved understanding; nor was 
he deterred by possible ridicule 
from following their dictates. 

In the years that followed his 
bereavement he received special 
kindness from two sisters whom 
he had long known in society. 
They were Selina, Lady Bradford and Anne, 
Lady Chesterfield, of an ancient Shropshire 
family. Lady Chesterfield was a widow 
of more than seventy. Lady Bradford 
was seventeen years younger and married. 
Both were grandmothers. 

Disraeli loved both. In eight years he 
wrote five hundred letters to Lady Chester- 
field, and as many as 1,100 to Lady Brad- 
ford. The ‘‘delightful society of the two 
persons I love best in the world’’ was so 
necessary to him that he endeavored to 
make it permanent by asking Lady Ches- 
terfield to marry him so that he might 
grapple one lady to his heart as his wife and 
the other as his sister. Lady Chesterfield 
refused. 

Romantic devotion breathes in Disraeli’s 
language to both sisters; but the Oriental 
extravagance of his sentiments is more 
marked when he is addressing Lady Brad- 
ford. Here is one of his letters to her: 





THIS LOVERS’ COMEDY 


“10, Downing-Street, Whitehall, March 13, 
1874—The most fascinating of women was 
never more delightful than this afternoon. I 
could have sat for ever, watching every move- 
ment that was grace, and listening to her 
sparkling words—but, alas! the horrid thought, 
ever and anon, came over me—'It is a farewell 
visit.’ It seemed too cruel! I might have 
truly said: 

Pleased to the last, I cropped the flowery 
food, 

And kissed the hand just raised to shed my 
blood. 


Constant separations! Will they never cease?” 


Lady Bradford is offended by the frank- 
ness of his love-making. Disraeli assumes, 
in return, the airs of a despairing suitor. 
He is afraid that ‘‘all is over’’ between 
them; but two days later the difference is 
made up; “I found a letter, which took a 
load off my heart, and I pressed it to my 
lips.” This lovers’ comedy, Mr. Buckle 
tells us, was repeated with Lady 
Bradford over and over again 
during the early years of the 
1874 Administration. ‘The sep- 
tuagenarian who had the gov- 
ernance of the Empire and the 
conduct of the Commons on his 
shoulders, and who necessarily 
was leading a public life of in- 
cessant and laborious occupa- 
tion, nevertheless traversed in 
his private life the whole gamut 
of half-requited love—passion- 
ate devotion, rebuff, despair, 
resignation, renewed hope, re- 
conciliation, ecstasy, and then 
traversed it da capo.” 

Here is a letter to Lady Brad- 
ford, written in the summer of 
1874, in which Disraeli describes 
his mental sufferings: 





“To love as I love, and rarely to 
see the being one adores, whose 
constant society is absolutely nec- 
essary to my life; to be precluded 
even from the only shadowy com- 
pensation for such a torturing doom 
—the privilege of relieving my heart 
by expressing its affection—is a lot 
which I never could endure and 
cannot. 

“But for my strange position, 
which enslaves, while it elevates 
me, I would fly forever, as I often 
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conteniplate, to some beautiful solitude, and 
relieve, in ideal creation, the burthen of such 
a dark and harassing existence. . But the iron 
laws of a stern hecessity seem to control our 
lives, and with all the daring and all the imag- 
ination in the world, conscious or unconscious, 
we are slaves. .. . : 

“This is rather a long scribblement: pardon 
that, for it is probably one of the last letters 
I shall ever send you. My mind is greatly 
disturbed and dissatisfied. I require perfect 
solitude or perfect sympathy. My present 
life gives me neither of these ineffable bless- 
ings.. It may be brilliant, but it is too frag- 
mentary. It is not a complete existence. It 
gives me neither the highest development of 
the intellect or the heart; neither Poetry nor 
Love.” 


During the same year we find such ex- 
pressions as the following in letters to Lady 
Bradford: “To see you, or at least to hear 
from you, every day, is absolutely neces- 
sary to my existence."’ “I have lived to 


From The Life of Benjamin Disraeli 


DISRAELI COURTED HER WHEN HE WAS SEVENTY 


YEARS OLD 


The lovely Countess of Chesterfield was a grandmother at the 
time when she declined to become the second Lady Beaconsfield. 
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know the twilight of love, its splendor and 
its richness.’’ ‘‘To see you in society is a 
pleasure peculiar to itself, but different 
from that of seeing you alone; both are 
enchanting, like moonlight and sunshine.” 
“It is not ‘a slice of the moon’ I want! I 
want it all.” Playful references of this 
kind to the meaning in Greek of Lady 
Bradford’s Christian. name Selina—‘‘the 
moon’’—are plentiful in the correspon- 
dence. 

All this, as Mr. Buckle points out, had 
its ideal aspect: 


“Disraeli’s chivalrous devotion to women 
was independent of physical attraction and 
the appeal of youth. Otherwise his elderly 
wife—not to speak of Mrs. Willyams and 
others—would hardly have influenced him as 
she did to the day of her death. Tho the Rus- 
sian Ambassador might sneer at the society 
which Disraeli, in his latter years affected, as 
toutes grandméres, it is a most honorable feature 
in his composition that, in his relations to 
women, as in his relation to the problems of 
life and eternity, he rejected absolutely any 
physical or sensuous standard, and poured out 
his devotion before an ideal, regardless of the 
ravages of care and time.” 


Passing on to speak of Disraeli and his 
Queen, the biographer shows a supreme 


expression of romanticism. ‘‘To Disraeli 
his whole life was a romance and nothing 
in it seemed to him more romantic than 
his relation to Queen Victoria.”’ Here, for 
instance, is a letter to the Queen written 
in 1875: 


“2, Whitehall Gardens, Feb. 25, 1875.— 
Mr. .Disraeli with his humble duty to your 
Majesty: . 

Yesterday eve, there appeared, in Whitehall 
Gardens, a delicate-looking case, with a Royal 
superscription, which, when he opened, he 
thought, at first, that your Majesty had gra- 
ciously bestowed upon him the stars of your 
Majesty’s principal orders. And, indeed, he 
was So impressed with this graceful illusion, 
that, having a banquet, where there were many 
stars and ribbons, he could not resist the temp- 
tation, by placing some snowdrops on his 
heart, of showing that he, too, was decorated 
by a gracious Sovereign. 

“Then, in the middle of the night, it occurred 
to him that it might all be an enchantment and 
that, perhaps, it was a Faery gift and came 
from another monarch: Queen Titania, gath- 
ering flowers, with her Court, in a soft and sea- 
girt isle, and sending magic blossoms which, 
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they say, turn the heads of those who receive 
them. 

“They certainly would turn Mr. Disraeli’s, 
if his sense of duty to your Majesty did not 
exceed, he sincerely believes, his conceit.” 


This letter appeals to Mr. Buckle as par- 
ticularly interesting and enlightening. ‘‘If 
Disraeli could tell the Queen herself,’’ he 
remarks, ‘‘that her flowers seemed like 
‘Faery’ gifts from Queen Titania, it is not 
strange that in writing and talking to his 
intimates he should use the word ‘Faery,’ 
a term of romance if ever there was one, as 
a synonym for Her Majesty.” 

The Queen would have been more or less 
than a woman if she had been insensible to 
Disraeli’s attitude. As a matter of fact, 
an unprecedented intimacy and mutual 
confidence developed between them. When 
Disraeli lay sick, the Queen addressed him 
as ‘‘Dearest Lord Beaconsfield,’”’ and sent 
him flowers. The news of his death drew 
from her the cry: 


‘Words are too weak to say what the Queen 


’ feels, how overwhelmed she is with the ter- 


rible, irreparable loss—which is a national 
one—and indeed a great one to the world at 
large! His kindness and devotion to the 
Queen on all and every occasion—his anx- 
iety to lighten her cares and difficulties she 
never, never can forget and will miss cruelly.” 


Four days after the funeral, Queen Vic- 
toria visited the tomb of Disraeli and laid a 
wreath on his coffin. From her privy purse 
she erected a personal memorial in marble 
bearing the words: ‘‘Kings love him that 
speaketh right.” 

Mr. Buckle speaks of Disraeli’s life as ‘‘a 
romance and a tragedy.’’ H. J. Massing- 
ham, editor of the London Nation, prefers 
to call it ‘a romantic comedy.’’ He 
writes: 


“To see Disraeli dismissed with the parting 
affirmation that his life was a ‘romance and a 
tragedy,’ is to make one suspect that Mr. 
Buckle does not know a romantic comedy 
when he sees it. 

“Where was the tragedy of Disraeli’s life? 
Call it a Venetian masque; a ballet of the 
eighteenth century; or, if you will, raise the 
note a little, and say that a great artist found 
an Empire for a stage, and used it for his own 
and the world’s entertainment. In missing the 
comic note in Disraeli’s career, Mr. Buckle 
lets its true moral escape him.” 





“TOLSTOI'S SECRET 
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MAXIM GORKY’S ILLUMINATING REMINISCENCES 
OF LEO TOLSTOI 


the character of Tolstoi has ever been 

published than the fragmentary notes 
and reminiscences of Maxim Gorky. Re- 
cently published in England by the Ho- 
garth Press, in the authorized translation 
by S. S. Koteliansky and Leonard Woolf, 
Gorky’s notes and a letter written shortly 
after the death of Tolstoi, are acclaimed by 
British critics as furnishing a new insight 
into the characters of both of these dis- 
tinguished Russians. The news brought 
by Bertrand Russell from Russia that 
Gorky himself now lies at the point of 
death adds further interest to the notes. 
A reviewer in the Observer points out that 
this little volume is the more interesting 
because Gorky was not a disciple, but that 
he felt the greatness of Tolstoi with the 
more conviction because the message did 
not touch him. Gorky shows us Tolstoi 
as the embodiment of a fierce clutching 
life-impulse—“‘he reminds me of those pil- 
grims who all their life long, stick in hand, 
walk the earth, travelling thousands of 
miles from one saint’s relics to another, 
terribly homeless and alien to all men and 
things.”” There was a curious antagonism 
between the old man and the young one— 
an antagonism that roused in Gorky a feel- 
ing almost of hatred. Yet he confesses: 


Pite chara nothing more revealing of 


“His disproportionately overgrown individ- 
uality is a monstrous phenomenon, almost 
ugly, and there is in him something of Svia- 
togor, the bogatir, whom the earth can't hold. 
Yes, he is great.” ' 


Maxim Gorky does not reveal the Tol- 
stoi of the biographies or of the disciples, 
but a contradictory, helpless, tremendous 
creature in whom life was both richer and 
more dreadful than in other men. Here is 
one illuminating characterization: 


“If he were a fish, he would certainly swim 
only in the ocean, never coming to the narrow 
seas, and particularly not to the flat waters of 
earthly rivers. Around him here there rest or 
dart hither and thither the little fishes: what 
he says does not interest them, is not necessary 
to them, and his silence does not frighten or 
move them. Yet his silence is impressive like 


that of a real hermit driven out from this world. 
Tho he speaks a great deal and as a duty upon 
certain subjects, his silence is felt to be still 
greater. Certain things one cannot tell to 
any one. Surely he has some thoughts of which 
he is afraid.” 


In writing of the feeling that Tolstoi 
aroused in him that was almost hatred, 
Gorky says that the most interesting thing 
about the Russian prophet was this some- 
thing he was silent about, something be- 
yond all the varied things he spoke of. 
“That ‘something’ only occasionally and in 
hints slipped through into his conversa- 
tion, and hints of it also are to be found in 
the two notebooks. . . .”’ 


“It seems to me a kind of ‘negation of all 
affirmations,’ the deepest and most evil nihil- 
ism which has ever sprung from the soil of an 
infinite and unrelieved despair, from a loneli- 
ness which, probably, no one but he has ex- 
perienced with such terrifying clearness. I 
often thought him to be a man who in the 
depths of his soul is stubbornly indifferent to 
people: he is so much above and beyond them 
that they seem to him like midges and their 
activities ridiculous and miserable. He has 
gone too far away from them into some desert, 
and there solitary, with the highest effort of all 
the force of his spirit, he closely examines into 
‘the most essential,’ into death. 

“All his life he feared and hated death, all 
his life there throbbed in his soul the ‘Arsa- 
maxian terror’—must he die? The whole 
world, all the earth looks toward him; from 
China, India, America, from everywhere living, 
throbbing threads stretch out to him; his soul 
is for all and forever. Why should not Nature 
make an exception to her law, give to one man 
physical immortality—why not? He is cer- 
tainly too rational and sensible to believe in 
miracles, but, on the other hand, he is a boga- 
tir, an explorer, and, like a young recruit, wild 
and headstrong from fear and despair in face 
of the unknown barrack. I remember in Gas- 
pra he read Leo Shestov’s book ‘Good and 
Evil in the Teaching of Nietzsche and Tolstoi,’ 
and, when Anton Tchekhov remarked that he 
did not like the book, Tolstoi said: ‘I thought 
it amusing. It’s written swaggeringly, but it’s 
all right and interesting. I'm sure I like cynics 
when they are sincere. Now he says: “Truth 
is not wanted”; quite true, what should he 
want truth for? For he will die all the same.’ ” 
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THE JOLLY SUN-GOD 


A medal-portrait of Whitman made for the Franklin Inn Club, of 


Philadelphia, by R. Tait McKenzie. . 


When the news of Tolstoi’s death came 
to him, Maxim Gorky, then in Italy, wrote 
these words, coming in his sorrow and pain 
to realize the extraordinary stature of Tol- 
stoi: “I remember his keen eyes—they saw 
everything through and through—and the 
movements of his fingers, as tho they were 
perpetually modeling something out of the 
air, his talk, his jokes, his favorite peasant 
words, his elusive voice. And I see what a 
vast amount of life was embodied in the 
man, how inhumanly clever he was, how 
terrifying.’’ Gorky paints a vivid picture 
of Tolstoi once sitting on the coast at 
Gaspra: 


“He was sitting with his head on his hands, 
the wind blowing the silvery hairs of his beard 
through his fingers: he was looking into the 
distance out to sea, and the little greenish 
waves rolled up obediently to his feet and 
fondled them as tho they were telling something 
about themselves to the old magician. It was 
a day of sun and cloud, and the shadows of the 
clouds glided over’the stones, and with the 
stones the old man grew now bright and now 
dark. The boulders were large, riven by 
cracks, and covered with smelling sea-weed: 
there had been a high tide. He, too, seemed 
to me like an old stone come to life, who knows 
all the beginnings and the ends of things, who 


considers when and what will be the 
end of the stones, the grasses of the 
earth, of the waters of the sea, and 
of the whole universe from the 
pebble to the sun. And the sea is 
part of his soul, and everything 
around him comes from him, out 
of him. In the musing motionless- 
ness of the old man I felt some- 
thing fateful, magical, something 
which went down into the darkness 
beneath him and stretched up, like 
a searchlight, into the blue empti- 
ness above the earth—as tho it 
were he, his concentrated will, 
which was drawing the waves to 
him and repelling them, which was 
ruling the movements of cloud and 
shadow, which was stirring the 
stones to life. Suddenly, in a 
moment of madness, I felt it is 
possible, he will get up, wave his 
hand, and the sea will become 
solid and glassy, the stones will 
begin to move and cry out, every 
thing around him will come to life, 
acquire a voice, and speak in their 
different voices of themselves, of 
him, against him. I cannot ex- 
press in words what I felt rather than thought 
at that moment; in my soul there was joy and 
fear, and then everything blended in one 
happy thought: ‘I am not an orphan on the 
earth so long as this man lives on it.’ ” 


Tolstoi had the curious effect of arousing 
in the younger author sensations and agi- 
tations which were enormous and fantas- 


tic. Even the hostile feelings were of the 
kind to ‘‘explode the soul;”’ they “made it 
more sensitive and capacious.”’ ‘To lie 
to him, even out of pity, was impossible; 
even when he was seriously ill, one could 
not pity him. It would be banal to pity 
men like him. They ought to be taken 
care of, cherished, not laden with the 
wordy dust of worn-out, soulless words.” 
Tolstoi had a curious dislike of Dostoevsky, 
and when the author of the ‘‘Karamazov 
Brothers” became the subject of the con- 
versation, Tolstoi seemed constrained, ill- 
at-ease, and profoundly insincere. Gorky 
quotes Tolstoi on Dostoevsky: 


“He ought to have made himself acquainted 
with the teaching of Confucius or the Budd- 
hists; that would have calmed him down. 
That is the chief thing which everyone should 
know. He wasa man of rebellious flesh; when 





“A MEAN HOUSE UPON AN UNLOVELY STREET" 


angry, bumps would suddenly rise on his bald 
head; and his ears would move. He felt a 
great deal, but he thought poorly; it is from 
the Fourierists, from Butashevitch and the 
others, that he learned to think. And after- 
wards all his life long he hated them. There 
was something Jewish in his blood. He was 
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suspicious without reason, ambitious, heavy 
and unfortunate. It is curious that he is so 
much read. I can't understand why. It is 
all painful and useless, because all those Idiots, 
Adolescents, Raskolnikovs, and the rest of 
them, they are not real; it is all much simpler, 
more understandable.” 


WHITMAN’S HOME TO BE PRESERVED AS 
A LITERARY SHRINE 


commemorate great men of letters by 
preserving their homes. The names of 
Shakespeare and Milton in England, of 
Thomas Carlyle and Robert Burns in Scot- 
land, of Goethe in Germany, occur in this 
connection. We have, in America, the 
Poe cottage at Fordham and the Thomas 
Paine cottage at New Rochelle, 
and we now are to have a Whit- 
man cottage at Camden, New 
Jersey. No. 330 Mickle Street, 
Walt Whitman’s last home, has 
been purchased by the city of 
Camden, and is to be, even more 


I’ has long been a custom in Europe to 


than in the past, an object of 
pilgrimage. 
“It’s all right for the city to 


” 


buy the house,”’ says the present 
tenant of the Whitman home, 
“but why didn’t they do some- 
thing for the old man when he 
was alive, and not leave him to 
starve to death?” The story of 
the proverbial poverty of the 
poet, George M. Emery, a writer 
in the Boston Transcript ob- 
serves, has clung to Whitman’s 
homestead despite the declara- 
tion of his executors and biog- 
raphers that he always possessed 
enough for his simple tastes. 
The massive tomb which he had 
built in the Harleigh Cemetery, 
Camden, at a cost of $4000, 
shows that he could have lived 
more comfortably if he had de- 
sired. 

When Whitman bought the 
Mickle Street house, however, 
thirty-six years ago, he had to 
scrape together all his available 
funds and borrow part of the 


purchase price from George W. Childs, the 
editor. He had been in Camden eleven 
years, Mr. Emery tells us, before he was 
able to fulfil his oft-expressed wish to 
“build a cottage on a cheap lot,” living 
first at 322 Stevens Street with his brother 
George and later at 431 Stevens Street. 
His preference for Mickle Street for a per- 
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BOUGHT BY THE CITY OF CAMDEN 


Whitman's last home at 330 Mickle Street has been for upward of 
thirty years an object of pilgrimage. 
based on a photograph made by Dr. J. Johnston, of Bolton, England. 


This picture by Earl! Horter is 
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manent home probably lay in its proximity 
to Delaware Ferry. ‘He could hobble 
down to the river front, cross the stream 
on one of the old side-wheel boats and ride 
through Philadelphia on the bobbing street 
cars on which friendly drivers would allow 
him to sit back of the horses.”’ 

In Whitman's day, Mickle Street was a 
shaded thoroughfare. Now it shows evidence 
of neglect. The trees have fallen and grass 
grows between the bricks and cobbles. No. 
330 is a shabby, weather-beaten, unpreten- 
tious frame house. It has been described 
as “‘a mean house upon an unlovely street,” 
but it has been the Mecca for many an 
admirer of the ‘“Good Gray Poet.” 

Rich and poor, learned and unlearned, 
conservatives and radicals, have gone to 
Camden to see Whitman. One of those 
who crossed the ocean to pay homage was 
Edmund Gosse. Another was Sir Edwin 
Arnold. John Morley, Henry Irving, Oscar 
Wilde and Edward Carpenter all made 
the pilgrimage. Among Whitman’s loyal- 
est American friends, during the period of 
his residence in Mickle Street, were Colonel 
Ingersoll, John Burroughs and Horace 
Traubel. Newspaper men were often in 
evidence. Painters—among them Eakins 
and Alexander—had him pose for them in 
his big “‘study” or out in the yard near his 
favorite lilac bush; sculptors made busts; 
photographers photographed him until, as 
he remarked, the very cameras were weary. 

Sometimes he would receive callers in 
the front room downstairs, but his real 
dwelling-place was a large room above, 
only partly carpeted and heated by a little 
stove.’ He usually sat in a stout oak chair 
by one of the windows, a gray wolfskin 
flung over the back of the chair. All 
around him were books, papers, manu- 
scripts, letters, photographs. His furnish- 
ings were delapidated and cheap; his bed 
and pers nal belongings often were in dis- 
array. I. seemed like chaos, but he could 
usually find what he wanted. 

As one looks at the house today it is 
difficult to associate it with the thrilling 
poetic intensity and ardent optimism of 
“Leaves of Grass.” It seems a most in- 
congruous abode for one who loved the 
out-of-doors, but possibly, as Mr. Emery 
suggests, it is all the more poetical on that 
account. Mr. Emery writes further: 


“Whitman put into his verse not only his 
social and political democracy, but his demo- 
cratic interest in all things human. He not 
only celebrated the common man, but all sorts 
of men, the vicious and criminal, as well as the 
kindly and well-ordered, and more, he felt 
bound to express in his poetry all the human 
passions, and especially the master passion of 
sex. He tells how he walked up and down the 
Boston Common with Emerson for hours, while 
his fellow-poet, one of the first to hail him as of 
the true poetic brotherhood, argued against the 
inclusion in ‘Leaves of Grass’ of the poetry 
dealing nakedly and, as it were, brutally, with 
sex. He found Emerson’s argument unan- 
swerable, but it left Whitman all the more 
determined to publish the poems that Emerson 
would have had him suppress.” 


There was a tremendous hue and cry 
against these poems, and even to-day there 
are critics who think that they should never 
have been published and who deny Whit- 
man’s purity of intent. Mr. Emery finds 
it hard to see how anyone who knows Whit- 
man’s work as a whole can doubt that every 
line he published was written with thoroly 
good intent. He adds: 


“Harder for Americans of British ancestry 
and temperament to understand and accept 
than the sexual poems are some of those in 
which Whitman celebrates the love of com- 
rades, for he seems not to have had that 
shrinking from physical contact which is so 
characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon. The Latin 
and German fashion of exchanging kisses with 
male friends did not offend Whitman, if one 
may trust the language oi some of his verses.” 


Whitman's rejection of Emerson’s argu- 
ment against the publication of the ‘‘Chil- 
dren of Adam” poems was, in Mr. Emery’s 
view, the direct fruit of his Quaker inheri- 
tance and upbringing, for “‘he was a mystic, 
and this mysticism, which led him to trust 
his intuition rather than formal logic, de- 
termined him to publish the most contro- 
verted part of his verse, while it inspired 
also his noblest utterances, those that ex- 
press his faith in man as essentially a spir- 
itual being, a child of God destined to 
eternal life.”’ 

Whitman had his limitations, his de- 
fects, his errors of taste, but ‘‘when all 
these things have been acknowledged,”’ 
Mr. Emery says, “he seems to remain the 
one powerfully original element in Amer- 
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ican poetry, perhaps the sole American 
poet destined to be a long and world-wide 
influence.’’ The article concludes: 


“In the perspective of the quarter-century 
since his death he looms large and clear of all 
his native contemporaries, he measures well 
up with the greatest poets Europe produced in 
his period. 

“To be truly popular Whitman must wait 
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for the time that he hoped would come when 
all men have leisure and the chance for intel- 
lectual and spiritual self-development. Mean- 
while, a century after his birth, a quarter-cen- 
tury after his death, his work gives promise of 
outliving much of that produced by his con- 
temporaries in whatever language. He has 
definitely taken his place with the compara- 
tively small group of world-writers added to 
permanent literature by his century.” 





MR. GEORGE AND HIS NEW EPIC OF 
YELLOW JOURNALISM 


us is W. L. George, author of ‘‘Cali- 

ban.”’ He comes heralded as ‘‘un- 
deniably big.”” In the judgment of John 
Cowper Powys, his novel, “Blind Alley,” 
was the best of all the twenty-five thou- 
sand war books, with the exception of 
Andreas Latzko’s ‘‘Men in War” and Sieg- 
fried Sassoon’s poems. To Frederic Taber 
Cooper his reputation is as secure as the 
solid front of his eighteen published vol- 
umes. “It is still too early to take the 


gy latest English novelist to visit 


full measure of his bigness,” Mr. Cooper 


observes; “but as one 
by one his full, well- 
rounded, satisfying pic- 
tures of contemporary 
English tife have been 
given forth, the convic- 
tion has grown that 
they possess a solidity 
and a permanence be- 
yond that of most 
brother novelists with 
whom he is currently 
classed.” 

Mr. George is a real- 
ist and speaks of Emile 
Zola as his “first influ- 
ence, now long dis- 
carded.”” If the very 
essence of the Zola 
method is to make the 
title of a story a subtle, 
all-embracing crypto- 
gram that says at once 
in brief the sum and 
substance of the whole 


spirit. Mr. Cooper continues (in the 


Publisher's Weekly): 


“Take for instance ‘A Bed of Roses,’ a fear- 
less study of the oldest profession in the world, 
brought down to modern times and conditions. 
It takes no high average of subtlety to see that 
in choosing his title Mr. George was thinking 
mainly of the hidden thorns. Similarly, ‘The 
Strangers’ Wedding’ is another title full of 
close-packed significance. Marriage at best, 
Mr. George would say, is a partnership of 
strangers; and nowhere can a couple be found 
more alien to each other than a man and a 


HE AIMS TO BE A TRUIH-TELLER 


Mr. W. L. George, whose new novel, “‘Caliban,”’ exposes the essential vul- 
garity of yellow journalism, declares: ‘I should feel that I were a literary dis- 
grace if I preached a cause.” 


tale, then W. L. George, 
Mr. Cooper asserts, is 
truly a writer of Zola’s 
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woman of the same race, born under the 
same sky, reared under the same’ customs and 
traditions, but separated by that unbridged 
chasm of social caste. And again, in ‘Blind 
Alley,’ the author has put into‘two words, not 
merely what he thinks was the main trouble 
with the late World War, but what at all times, 
equally in war and in peace, is the stumbling- 
block of short-sighted humanity: the tendency 
to drive ahead blindly, the inability to aim at 
a definite goal.” 


It is in his novel, ‘“‘Caliban,’’ however, 
published by Harper & Brothers as he 
reaches our shores, that W. L. George 
strikes what seems his strongest note. The 
story deals with the timely subject of yel- 
low journalism, but its author disclaims 
any desire to reform journalism or any- 
thing else. “I should feel that I were a 
literary disgrace if I preached a cause,’’ he 
says; “it is my job to set down the truth.” 

The hero of “Caliban” is Richard Bul- 
mer, later Sir Richard Bulmer, finally Lord 
Bulmer. He seems to be modeled after 
Lord Northcliffe, but is represented as 
Lord Northcliffe’s successful rival. The 


papers he launches or buys, the stepping- 
stones by which he rises, are Zip, The Tale 


Bearer, Splits, Jackie’s Own Journal, Wee 
Winnie's Weekly, the Daily Gazette, culmi- 
nating in one of the older, more sober Lon- 
don journals, the Day. 

From his schooldays on, Bulmer is 
traced as a kind of monster feeding on 
sensationalism, hysteria and _ vulgarity. 
Against him stands the public, Caliban, 
“a large creature that could be pleased, 
made up of millions of grown men and 
women that would crow like babies if only 
you shook the right rattle... like a great 
ape begging you to scratch it.”” Bulmer 
was willing to scratch it. After all, per- 
haps the poor thing itched. He did not 
yet understand, his creator tells us, ‘‘that 
the public believes nothing, probably likes 
nothing; that it swallows its publications 
as it does its chlorodyne for the stomach- 
ache, in its wish to relieve that terrible 
pain, a mind as inactive as a starfish.” 

That was in the beginning. Bulmer 
becomes wiser after he has debauched the 
public mind with lurid stories of crime and 
of sex and has exploited the war even to 
the extent of announcing in black head- 
lines the death of his own wife in a London 
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air raid. He has his philosophy, too, and 
expresses it thus to the only woman whom 
he really respects: 


“Yellow! What of it if we are the Yellow 
Press! Anyhow, it’s more alive than the 
stewed tea and pink pill press. People talk 
against the Yellow Press. It’s a lot they know 
about it. The Yellow Press is the biggest 
thing that has happened to the world since 
steam, and that was the biggest thing before 
then. The Yellow Press has moved humanity 
and taught it to read. Oh, yes, I know you'll 
say it has taught humanity to read snippets, 
and paragraphs, and scandal. That’s true; 
but what did humanity read before I taught 
it to read something? I’m not the first in the 
field; the Daily Mail’s five years older than 
me. But before we came, men like me, like 
Northcliffe, like Hulton, like Rothermere, 
what do you think the people read? Do you 
think they read the Times and the Spectator? 
They read nothing. ...I give them news, 
yes, and in so doing I teach them everything 
a man needs to know. I teach them geog- 
raphy, I teach them history in a way in which 
they can learn it. I haven’t burdened them 
with great fat columns filled with words they 
don’t understand. I’ve slung at them words 
I don’t understand myself, just a few, words 
like dynamo, alternating current. Just enough 
to exercise their interest, so that those who are 
really interested can go on. I have blazed 
the trail of knowledge. I have got them out 
of their Sunday afternoon sleep. I’ve inter- 
ested them in plays, in tariffs, in pictures. 
Bad plays, you say, and bad pictures. Very 
likely; that’s no business of mine. It’s their 
business to go on when I’ve started them. 
I'm an agitator. I’m not a prophet. I show 
‘em the way; without me there’d be no sign- 
post. There’d be nobody but some manda- 
rins in the universities to care about knowledge 
and art. I don’t care much about art myself, 
but I advertize it. I make the arts, I make 
the sciences, because the Yellow Press gives 
them a chance among millions of men... .. 
I know one doesn’t do that sort of thing with- 
out doing some damage. My little paragraphs 
have broken up the people’s capacity for con- 
centration; they can’t read a column now; but, 
when did they read a column? Never! The 
workingmen and the typists and the clerks in 
the trains? They have read never a column, 
but they read me. I’ve let hysteria loose, 
taste for scandal, superficiality, crude views, 
vulgarity. Yes, I have, but before me was 
stagnation. In my pond, at least, there are 
bubbles, where twenty years ago there was 
only frog spawn." 





GRACELESS WAR.MEMORIALS 


All this appeals to Constance Mayfield 
Rourke, of the New York Evening Post, as 
a signal of changing times for the novel. 
“Caliban,”’ she remarks, is “an epic of 
yellow journalism,” and deals with forces 
rather than with individuals. She con- 
tinues: 


“The picture is cynical. It is easy to think 
that it must be’one-sided. But it is sparely 
drawn and Mr. George triumphs by resting 
his case upon a sound foundation of character 
portrayal and a keen analysis of public inter- 
ests. His yellow journalism mirrors the press 
which we know both in this country and in 
England. And Bulmer is nothing of a villain; 
he is a wholly credible personality from the 
time we first meet him in a fourth-rate London 
school. He is almost attractive. .. . 

“The theme of the book is not wholly new. 
It has been treated ironically and from a nar- 
rower angle in C. E. Montague’s little known 
novel, ‘A Hind Let Loose,’ and again in Arnold 
Bennett’s ‘What the Public Wants,’ But 
‘Caliban’ has a wider sweep and a greater 
urgency than ‘A Hind Let Loose,’ and it makes 
the play seem almost academic. It is much 
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more than a novel of newspaper making. It 
is a compact revelation of social forces. It 
runs with present events. ‘Caliban’ is the 
soberest, weightiest novel that Mr. George 
has given us.” 


Alexander Black, writing in the New York 
Times, notes that “Caliban” is an arraign- 
ment of the public no Jess than the news- 
papers. In this respect it differs from other 
recent indictments of the yellow press. 
Mr. Black goes on to comment: 


“‘All publics exhibit resemblance in one par- 
ticular—they have a tendency to like what 
they like. All merchandising is based on 
meeting this tendency. Irritation growing 
out of perversity of wish are confined to no 
centres of sale. Newspapers should not have 
a money side. Neither should the pulpit. 
That a poet should need money is a realiza- 
tion of recurring distressfulness. Every busi- 
ness is by way of having a Bulmer—and the 
complexity of judgment is immensely increased 
by the fact that Bulmers often care less for 
money than for the elation and glory of rep- 
resenting.” 





THE MENACE OF “MONUMENTITIS” 


ag ONUMENTITIS” is the name 
M given by clever European jour- 

nalists to a new menace that 
threatens to become an epidemic in Eng- 
land and France. ‘‘A terrible danger is 
menacing France,’’ writes Clement Vautel 
in his witty daily Film. ‘‘Let us hope that 
Joan of Arc will save us once again.”” M. 
Vautel refers to the new patriotic sculp- 
ture. He demands to be told why, since 
sculpture is a good thing, and since patri- 
otism is a good thing, the combination of 
the two should usually produce such de- 
plorable results. Recently forty-seven 
models were exhibited at the Town Hall 
in Paris, all proposals for the monument 
Paris wishes to erect in commemoration of 
her fighting men. The Paris correspondent 
of the Westminster Gazette writes of these 
distressing symptoms of ‘‘monumentitis” 
in the French capital: 


’ 


“One of them takes the Eiffel Tower as its 
base. Literally its base. Another shows the 
French soldier on a globe, surrounded by Im- 


portant Personages. They include Joan of 
Arc and President Wilson and Christ and M. 
Leon Bourgeois. Not in all respects a har- 
monious company, and one from whose po- 
litical importance the French soldier would 
certainly with reverence and speed remove 
himself. The background is filled up with 
bursting Zeppelins and sinking ships and burn- 
ing cathedrals. So conscientious. So com- 
plete. So unutterably dull! 

“But France is not alone among the coun- 
tries of the war to be threatened with this fate. 
England is face to face with the same destiny. 
Fate is knocking at the door with the chisel of 
the earnest young artist, painting it with the 
brush of the quasi-poetic Chelsonian. Monu- 
mentitis is going to rage among us as the 
Spanish influenza raged. No brae, no dingle, 
no market-place, no eligible eminence, no com- 
manding situation, no parish pump, no over- 
beshrubbed-and-besooted square, will be safe 
from the infection. The local builder will rush 
in where Luytens feared to tread; and the com- 
pany we wish to honor, somewhere between 
the stars, watching us, appreciating our inten- 
tions, forever secure, forever young, will shake 
Heaven with the loving laughter they give to 
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the perfectly awful things we do by way of 
plastering up the hearts they broke for us when 
they went.” 


In London the danger of ‘‘monumen- 
titis’’ is in a fair way of being averted, to 
judge from the healthy reaction in the 
press to Sir Frank Baines’s plan for a 
national war memorial at Hyde Park Cor- 
ner. His drawings were first submitted, 
ex officio, to the members of the House of 
Commons; then a drawing was published 
in the Times of his Egyptian ‘‘pylon,” with 
an announcement which suggested that the 
matter was as good as settled by the Office 
of Works. The national memorial was to 
consist of a stone ‘‘pylon’’—a gate or arch 
—160 feet high. It was to be ‘‘in the 
Egyptian style” and “the most distinctive 
object in London.’’ A storm of protest 
was immediately aroused. From the Tory 
Morning Post to the most obscure esthetic 
sheet, the plan was cried down. Speaking 
of this proposed ‘‘Egyptian skyscraper,” 
the Manchester Guardian exclaimed: 


“That such a proposal can be seriously put 
forward by a Government department might 
well make an intelligent foreigner believe that 
in our public dealings with art we are almost 
ina state of savagery. We have not the slight- 
est doubt that Sir Frank Baines’s design is 
handsome and scholarly in the sense in which 
a good English Latinist’s Latin verses are 
scholarly. But, if we wanted to put one com- 
mon national inscription over our dead, would 
we put it in Latin? And if we try to express 
the same thing architecturally, why on earth 
should we do it in Egyptian? Of course the 
best Egyptian architecture, like all fine archi- 
tecture, was magnificently expressive. It was 
perfectly laden with symbolism. But what 
did it symbolize? Two things in the main, one 
of them religious, the other secular and, indeed, 
military. Its ponderous, enormous solidity 
symbolized an Egyptian creed about life after 
death. When a man was dead his soul was to 
go the round of various beasts if he was bad; if 
he was good he would. have three thousand 
years of the company of Osiris and then come 
back to his old earthly body. Naturally the 
early Egyptian architect, when he put up a 
monumental building, made sure, at the cost 
of every other architectural quality, that the 
tomb should last out the three thousand years 
and so keep the embalmed body intact for the 
soul to re-enter. The other thing symbolized 
in the great architecture of Egypt was the 
pride of barbarous conquest. When the 
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Egyptians of about the seventeenth century 
B. C. became an extremely Prussian-minded 
nation of conquerors they brought back as 
slaves vast hordes of surviving enemy sub- 
jects,” 


However inappropriate Sir Frank Baines's 
proposed ‘‘pylon’’ was as a national war 
memorial, it had the good effect of crystal- 
lizing opinion on the subject and arousing 
the public to the dangers of ‘‘monumen- 
titis..’ Innumerable letters were published 
in the Times, from the most eminent au- 
thorities, such as Sidney Colvin, Sir 
Thomas Jackson, and Stephen Paget. Sir 
Thomas Jackson, who has devoted con-. 
siderable effort to warn the British public 
against the dangers of the new menace, 
wrote to the Times: 


“The idea, we are told, is to embody one 
great idea—that of sacrifice. This idea we 
are supposed to recognize in a mountain of 
stone built in an alien style belonging to a 
people and a civilization of five or six thousand 
years ago, with whom we have nothing in com- 
mon, erected in honor of brave English men 
and lads of the 20th century, who would have 
understood no more of Egyptian than of He- 
brew, and cared for it as little. . 

“IT trust English common sense will condemn 
the megalomania which has inspired this ex- 
travagant design. It is an offence against 
reason and good taste. As Burke well puts it, 
‘designs that are great only by their dimensions 
are always the sign of a common and low imag- 
ination.’”’ 


Sir Thomas had previously protested 
against the apathy of English art critics 
for not raising their voices when ‘‘a rash 
of artistically graceless war memorials is 
breaking out, unresisted, all over the face 


of the country.’”” The Cavell monument 
had been severely criticized, but it was the. 
danger that the “pylon” might become a 
reality that awakened the public to the 
menace of ‘‘monumentitis.” In his letter 
to the Times, Stephen Paget suggests as 
a suitable alternative: 


“All war memorials ought to be local. 
Where the dead are personally remembered, 
there they ought to be commemorated; in all 
our towns and villages, in our factories and big 
shops and offices, and schools and colleges. 
London cannot commemorate the nation’s 
dead; it can only commemorate its own, It 
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can have a National War Museum, as it can 
have a National Gallery; it can bring together 
material things, but the dead refuse to be col- 
lected; they go back, where people remember 
them.” 


In any worthy memorial, wrote Sidney 
Colvin, vulgar pomposity and boastfulness 
are to be avoided. We must think how 
the memorial is to impress not the people 
living today, but the generations of the 
future. 

Of the war memorials already erected, 
Sir Edwin Luytens’s Cenotaph, recently 
erected in Whitehall, has aroused the ad- 
miration of the soldiers of Great Britain 
and been acclaimed by public opinion. 
This monument is of an extreme simplicity 
and dignity, in striking contrast to the 
Cavell statue. Returning to England 
after an absence of eight years, Percy W. 
Darbyshire makes a plea (in the Athe- 
neum) for the expression of the British 
spirit in monumental architecture. He 
asks: 


“Will there now be a true expression of 
the British spirit in monumental architecture 
worthy of the imperturbable bravery of the 
race during the war horror? I was shown the 
Edith Cavell monument, and the unspeakable 
futility of the thing seemed quite inconceivable 
to me. Where, oh where had I seen the home 
of this kind of art? Memory stirred, and I 
was walking the rows of ‘sleepy Chester,’ paus- 
ing for refreshment at Bolland’s shop, world 
famous as designers of royal wedding cakes. 
This may be unkind to the worthy Bolland, 
but it must be said in the cause of humanity, 
let alone our great Empire. 

‘Why appeal for funds to preserve West- 
minster Abbey? If New Britain wants the 
monumental art of the Cavell Memorial, why 
the Abbey? Our people would have no use 
for it, in fact they will not require it, except 
for sentimental purposes, real sentiment being 
an unknown quantity to-day.” 


The best antidote to incipient ‘“‘monu- 


mentitis,’’ we must record for the benefit 
of our own communities which may develop 
symptoms of this new post-bellum epi- 
demic, seems to be vigorous expression of 
common sense and good taste through the 
medium of the press. At any rate, Sir 
Frank Baines’s Egyptian skyscraper after 
a few days of such vigorous comment, was 
withdrawn looking as flat as a pancake. 











HOW NOT TO DO IT 


The Cavell Memorial, recently unveiled in 
London, is held up as an awful example of “‘monu- 
mentitis.” 
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RESTORING CRIPPLES TO THE INDUSTRIAL 
RANKS 


By R. T. Fisher 
Chief of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 


the sixty-sixth session, passed two 

notable acts. First, in response to a 
request from the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education for $90,303,000 for its 
current budget, an appropriation of $90,- 
000,000 was authorized, practically the 
only estimate which was not vigorously 
slashed by the law- makers in their drive for 
economy. Secondly, in response to an ap- 
peal from the nation at large, Congress 
passed one of the most significant bills of 
the session; namely, the Industrial Re- 
habilitation Bill, and placed its execution 
with the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. In short, the result of a thoro 


(Co tee sixty in the closing hours of 


investigation of the Federal Board was to . 


inspire Congress with sufficient confidence 
in the members of the Board to place in 
their hands both the execution of an epoch- 
making program for training the cripples 
of industry, as well as to give the Board 
practically the entire amount of the budget 
they had requested. 

Rehabilitation of our ex-service men has 
been rightly insisted upon as a debt of 
honor; but do we realize that four or five 
times as many men are disabled every year 
in the “battlefields of industry” fighting 
for a living, as were disabled in the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Forces fighting for the 
principles of democracy? After all, is not 
the right to earn a decent living one of the 
principles of democracy? The number of 
persons, a quarter of a million, injured 
annually through industrial accidents in 
the United States, is appalling. During 
the nineteen months of war, we had 48,000 
men who were killed or died of wounds in 
France. During that same period, there 
were killed by accident in America 126,000 
persons, of which number 35,000 occurred 
in industry. 

In point of dollars, re-training the indus- 
trially disabled men means an increased 
productive value to the nation of amounts 
heretofore little understood. I believe we 
are easily within conservative estimates in 


saying that any seriously disabled man 
who can be vocationally rehabilitated will 
have his earning capacity increased by a 
total of at least $12,500 for the remaining 
period of his life and that his increased 
productive value to the nation will easily 
reach $50,000. The Federal Board for 
Vocational Education is just now gathering 
data on this subject; but assuming that not 
more than one-fifth of the permanently 
disabled require re-training, we would have 
50,000 men a year to be trained. If each 
re-trained man returns to the productive 
value of the nation an average of $50,000 
in the remainder of his life, the increment 
accruing to the wealth of the nation would 
amount to two and one-half billion dollars. 

This enormous figure, be it remembered, 
is the estimated result of training those 
persons crippled each year in industry. 
When the program shall have been thoro- 
going and nation-wide, only the most op- 
timistic prophet can conceive its possibili- 
ties. There is no field today where the 
State or nation can obtain so large an 
economic return on an investment as in re- 
habilitating the disabled of industry; so 
that, instead of having dependent con- 
sumers and industrial pensioners, we shall 
have independent producers and contented 
citizens. We thus come to realize that the 
undertaking is a piece of advanced social 
legislation looking to the end that all men 
shall be producers in proportion to their 
ability, and that neither rich nor poor shall 
be permitted to become parasites. 

The Act of Congress approved June 2, 
1920 does not provide for the support of the 
industrially disabled who are undergoing 
vocational training; but purposes to stand- 
ardize, supervize and encourage industrial 
rehabilitation in the various States. The 
problem must always be largely a State 
problem, because the number disabled in 
any State bears a definite ratio to the num- 
ber of persons engaged in the industries of 
that State. The State which is respon- 
sible for the most industrial cripples is like- 
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wise reaping corresponding profits from the 
industries in that State which are respon- 
sible for those cripples. Consequently, the 
funds for Industrial Rehabilitation should 
come chiefly from sources of State taxa- 
tion, assuming that the State will, in turn, 
derive taxes for that purpose from the 
profits of those industries which are re- 
sponsible for the accidents. 

New York State recently passed a law 
calculated to accept the provisions of the 
Federal Act and designating a State Ad- 
visory Committee for the rehabilitation of 
handicapped persons, who shall cooperate 
with the State Industrial Commission, the 
State Department of Education, the De- 
partment of Health and such other State 
Departments and agencies as are con- 
cerned. For immedtate encouragement, 
Congress has appropriated $3,750,000 to 
be allotted to the States, covering a period 
of the next four years, on condition that 
the respective States shall meet this appro- 
priation dollar for dollar. New York has 
done the characteristic thing in passing its 
law in anticipation of the Federal Act, so 
that the simple acceptance by the Gov- 
ernor will complete the formalities. Other 
States are pursuing the same policy. 

This whole field of Industrial Rehabili- 
tation has had its possibilities demonstrated 
by the success of Soldier Rehabilitation 
both here and abroad. Of this Soldier 
Rehabilitation we are able to speak more 
definitely because we speak from experi- 
ence. The Rehabilitation Act was ap- 
proved two years ago, on June 27, 1918, a 
year and three months after our entry into 
the war. As a result, a large number of 
men were discharged from the service be- 
fore any rehabilitation legislation had been 
enacted, so that the Federal Board has not 
only been confronted with the problem of 
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handling the large numbers disgorged cur- 
rently from the Army and Navy hospitals 
at the time of demobilization but has had 
upon its hands the task of seeking out and 
saving those who were discharged by reason 
of disability before the Board was created. 

Under the terms of the present Rehabili- 
tation Act there are estimated to be 80,000 
to g0,000 men entitled to vocational re- 
training. The benefits of this Act, so 
far as they afford training with mainte- 
nance pay, are limited to men honorably 
discharged from the service since April 7, 
1917, who have, as a result of the service, 
sustained disabilities which constitute vo- 
cational handicaps and who are in a phys- 
ical and mental condition to make voca- 
tional training feasible. It has been said 
that the only cripple who cannot be re- 
habilitated is the sure-enough pickpocket 
who has lost his right hand. The truth is 
that the only man who cannot be rehabili- 
tated is the man who does not have the 
determination to be rehabilitated. 

The Board now has approved for train- 
ing, with maintenance and support, some 
60,000 men, of whom approximately 40,000 
are at the present time actually in training. 
These men receive from $80 to a maximum 
of $170 per month, depending upon living 
conditions and number of dependents. 
Single men in training in New York City 
receive $100 per month; a man with de- 
pendent wife receives $135 per month, etc. 
This is fairly liberal and enables the man 
to apply himself to his training without 
the distraction of financial worries. About 
three-quarters of the men are receiving 
their training in schools, business colleges, 
in universities, or by private instruction. 
The balance are being trained, as we say, 
‘“‘on the job,"’ in shops, commercial estab- 
lishments and various industries. 





WHY MEN STRIKE 


Prirvets ignorance of the basic facts 


involved is declared by Samuel 
Crowther to be at the bottom of the 
present epidemic of strikes and the accom- 
panying progressive forcing up of wages 
without increase of production. In his 
book, “Why Men Strike’ (Doubleday- 


Page), he attempts to lead persuasively up 
to the question: Instead of destroying 
capital (as radical orators are everywhere 
preaching), why not destroy poverty? In 
grappling with the question, he goes on to 
explain why men strike and comments on 
the paradoxical fact that a man will strike 
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this week for a raise in pay and get-it and 
then turn about and strike for another in- 
crease in the following week. Asa fact, ‘‘the 
people are doing less work than they ever 
did and getting more for it’’—and the 
“people” includes not only those who work 
for wages but nearly everyone in the com- 
munity excepting those unfortunates who 
have to live on pre-war incomes. The idea 
of strike isin the air. People want to strike 
—to strike first and find out what for after- 
ward. At a recent meeting of teamsters 
in New York, for instance, the speakers 
could not go on until a tumult of strike 
fever had been quieted. The meeting un- 
officially opened with someone proposing a 
strike. Instantly the drivers were on their 
feet yelling, “Strike! Strike!’’ and, we read, 
they would have struck had not the leaders 
got control long enough to ask what the 
strike was going to be about. 


“Strikes to-day are just strikes. The men 


ask for money, but they do not strike for 


money—otherwise they would not be quite as 
unhappy after they get it as before. These 
strikes are evidences of nervous disorder and 
perhaps something more. They may become 
something decidedly more serious unless a 
sedative be found to cure the nervousness, for 
it is of the progressive type. Look at some of 
the causes as glibly given. The first cause 
assigned is ‘the spread of radical socialism.’ 
But radical socialism in its Bolshevist or any 
other form is not a cause but an effect. It isa 
revolution of serfs against serfdom, and, 
altho being a serf is more often a mental atti- 
tude than a fact, you cannot get even serfs to 
revolt unless they are acutely tired of being 
serfs. It is true that the delusion that all 
wealth is due to the workers and should be 
owned by them is widespread, largely because 
the various governments of the world recently 
talked so much about the man at the bench 
winning the war that many of the men believed 
it. It is always unfortunate for governments 
to be taken at their word; it is very awkward 
indeed for a ruler to issue bales of political 
promissory notes and then have people, instead 
of keeping them as souvenirs, turn up with 
them, naively expecting payment. It really 
quite destroys the effect of government by 
phrases. But, however far the governments 
have gone in confirming the statements of the 
social revolutionists, the American working 
people are not so far diluted with those un- 
acquainted with the traditions of America as 
to swallow the whole program of the social 
revolution. A certain number of people are 
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talking about the ‘new world,’ but they are in 
the minority.” 


Of course, this economist agrees, the in- 
flation of currency and credit mediums 
throughout the world is behind the general 
unrest. Many of us thought that the war, 
with its great financing, with the sale of 
Liberty and Victory bonds and War Sav- 
ings stamps, would bring home to the 
American people the idea of what capital 
really is. That we had become a nation of 
investors was fondly murmured every- 
where. But, says Mr. Crowther: 


“We have become nothing of the kind, and, 
instead of the Liberty Bond issues impressing 
the idea upon the mind of the worker that 
general prosperity may be promoted through 
the accumulation of capital by thrift, exactly 
the opposite idea has been created. The gen- 
eral public did not invest in Liberty bonds— 
they bought them to help along the war, or 
because they thought they had to buy them or 
lose their jobs. In a negligible number of cases 
were bonds taken by wage-earning people in 
order to begin an investment career. The loan 
speakers speedily found that emphasis on the 
investment feature hurt the sales, for only a 
lunatic would work himself up into a frenzy 
over saving money. The loans could not have 
been placed as investments, and they were not 
so placed; the appeal was patriotic. 

“But the reaction has been curious. The 
worknian who had before the war been earning, 
say, $20 a week, shortly found himself earning 
$50 or more a week. By the simple process of 
promising to pay to the government $50 or $100 
in small payments, he found that the govern- 
ment was able, willing, even anxious to pay him 
double or triple the wages he used to get. He 
saw the employer protest against an increase of 
wage, then grant the increase, and announce 
record earnings at the dividend period. He did 
not see how that could be. Money flowed 
everywhere as tho it were water, for to the 
worker the bond issues represented money 
collected—actual cash. It seemed that the 
government had the money to do anything it 
chose and also it seemed that the rich people 
and corporations had any amount of money, 
for otherwise how could they make such great 
subscriptions? Of course these subscriptions 
were incash! The belief grew that the govern- 
ment could do anything regardless of cost, and 
whole schemes of reconstruction were built on 
the assumption that capital can be raised with- 
out limit.” 


All which, of course, is a fallacy. As the 
writer reiterates, the only remedy in sight 





RADIUM IN EVERY ITOUSEHOLD 


is greater production, and tne road to eco- 
nomic and industrial salvation is through 
more wealth and not less. In other words: 


“If you would deflate the currency and 
credit—it must be by production. Then you 
can relate wages and costs again. If you 
would lower prices—it must be by production. 
If you would better the actual position of 
working people, making wages really buy—it 
must be by production. To attain this larger 
production we need more and more capital. 
Those who provided that capital in the past 
are going to have steadily less of it in the 
future.”’ 
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On the other hand, it is estimated that 
out of our total national income between 
35 and 58 billions are annually paid out in 
wages. But, whatever the figure, ‘“‘we know 
that the wage payments make up the 
greatest single division of our income. 
These wages have been increasing faster 
than the cost of living, and the surplus of 
the wage-earners over cost of living is the 
greatest potential fund for investment in 
the country. It is not merely a potential 
fund; it is the fund from which must be 
drawn the future capital to improve 
industry.” 





RADIUM IS BECOMING OF ORDINARY HOUSE- 
HOLD AND INDUSTRIAL USE 


able metal in the world—one gram, 

or one twenty-eighth of an ounce, 
costing $120,000—is rapidly becoming an 
article of ordinary household use. Despite 
its power and value, children soon will play 
with its by-products as toys in the form, 
for instance, of teddy bears with radium 
eyes. Industrial scientists promise that 
corners of rocking chairs will glow warn- 
ingly at night, poison bottles will shine in 
the dark of the medicine chest, marksmen 
at night will sight their rifles by means of 
it, mariners will navigate with greater 
safety because of it and the late returning 
householder will be able to find his key- 
hole more readily in its light. Motorists, 
miners, fishermen, theatergoers, hospital 
orderlies, traveling salesmen and the pub- 
lic in general will use this most precious 
substance as casually as they wind their 
watches. How much commercial progress 
is indebted to radium can be measured by 
its rapidly increasing use in factories, mills 
and other plants. Many mining corpora- 
tions have adopted radium danger signals 
and guiding arrows. Radium indicators 
are not affected by atmospheric conditions, 
and, writes D. E. Fleischman in the New 
York Sun and Herald, when the compass 
card is illuminated by radium its visibility 
is absolutely reliable. In the engine room, 
too, the telegraph control is serviceable on 
foggy nights and in times of emergency. 
But: 


Re asic m the rarest and most valu- 


“It is the ordinary householder, perhaps, 
who will find the greatest happiness in con- 
veniences made possible by more common 
use of the most valuable substance in the 
world. A minute particle of radium used in 
a tubful of solution will make thousands of 
articles visible in the dark. Radium may be 
used in cellars—raisin cellars, wine cellars or 
just ordinary cellars. Furniture that has a 
habit of standing just in the path in a dark 
room can have a little radium tack on it and 
so signal danger to unwary shins. Press but- 
tons for lights or bells are illuminated with a 
dab of radium. Telephones can be illuminated, 
and countless other things for which the house- 
holder is always groping in the dark. What 
the sportsmen will do with radium is especially 
interesting. Fishermen have found that a 
radium bait is especially effective. Radium 
sighted rifles and pistols make it possible to 
shoot with accuracy in the dark. Motorists 
have discovered several uses for radium, in- 
cluding the illuminating of gasoline gauges, 
timepieces, speedometers and other things. 
The motor cycle speedometer illuminated with 
radium is practically the only one that is pos- 
sible to read at night, since a motorcycle does 
not carry instrument lights. As to airplane 
instruments, practically all of them during the 
war were illuminated with radium. In fact, 
radium received its greatest impetus as a com- 
mercial and generally useful article during the 
war. The popularity of radium illuminated 
watches needs no mentioning. Its usefulness 
to army surgeons is a chapter in itself.”’ 


Predictions as to the future use of ra- 
dium border on the fairy tale, for in spite of 
the fact that it costs more than $3,000,000 
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an ounce and there is less than a pound of 
it known to be in existence, the marvel- 
ous property of radium makes this small 
quantity stretch limitlessly in usefulness. 
Its application to ordinary uses such as 
those mentioned is said to be as simple as 
that of sulphur. Not only is the radium 
itself used but the radium emanations pos- 
sess all the radio activities of radium, with 
the exception of its permanence. 

Apropos of its rarity, the New York 
State Institute for Malignant Diseases 
recently purchased two and a quarter 


grams of radium, out of a $250,000 fund 
provided by the State Legislature. 


This 
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is not only the first purchase of the kind 
ever made by an American State but it is 
the largest commercial transaction of its 
kind ever made. The radium will be used 
scientifically for research purposes. It was 
extracted from six hundred and twenty-five 
tons of carnotite ore brought in twenty-one 
cars across the continent. An equal bulk 
of coal and chemicals, or twenty-one cars, 
was employed to reduce one hundred and 
twenty-five tons of ore to a concentrated 
mass of two and a quarter grams. By 
fractional crystallization, all other ingredi- 
ents were worked away, until only the 2.25 
grams remained. 





THE POST-WAR CRISIS HAS PASSED AND NO 
PANIC IN SIGHT 


N one of the most reassuring articles 
I published since the armistice was signed, 

The 
City Bank of New York, gives some con- 
vincing reasons for believing that the post- 
war crisis has been safely passed. Thearti- 
cle asserts that at least ninety-five per cent 
of the dire predictions of calamity made 
during the war, at its close and so recently 
as five months ago have failed of realiza- 
tion and that every day that passes makes 
the likelihood of their being realized more 
remote. 

Nothing is more necessary, we are told, 
in reviewing the present course of world 
affairs than to realize thoroly that 
never for an instant have economic laws 
ceased to operate during the last six years, 
in spite of surface indications to the con- 
trary, and that not one measure designed 
to alter by legislative edict the workings 
of these inexorable !aws has succeeded. In 
the first place there is nothing new about 
the condition in which the world found 
itself in the immediate wake of the war. 
Every great conflict has produced a situa- 
tion paralleling the present in a greater or 
less degree. Sometimes the pendulum of 
reaction from the strain of a long-sustained 
conflict has not swung as far as at present, 
but often it has swung further. To quote 
from The Americas: 


“In our own country, the least damaged of 
all important nations by the European con- 


Americas, issued by the National 


flict, it is easy to trace the rise of the unrest 
which, there seems to be good reason to be- 
lieve, has already passed its peak. First of all, 
a prosperity based on the life and death situa- 
tion confronting the allied powers of Europe, 
compelling, as it did, the buying of goods from 
the United States without thought of price or 
available reserve supplies, was an unsafe foun- 
dation on which to build. Second, the en- 
trance of the United States into the conflict 
was followed by the adoption of governmental 
policies in providing for war needs that threw 
out of alignment the ordinary processes of 
business to such an extent that a concurrent 
upward price movement and currency inflation 
became inevitable. The ‘cost-plus’ system of 
letting Government contracts and the use of 
the Federal Reserve banks for the issuance of 
loans against Governmental obligations, rather 
than against actual commodities, as intended 
by the framers of the Reserve act, are perhaps 
the two leading examples of the many factors 
that inflated our currency and deflated our 
production. 

“With the handicap imposed by these and 
other war measures, such as an unwise system 
of taxation, the industries of America faced the 
additional problem of a transportation system 
that was just about ready to break down. 
Here again economic law proved its compel- 
ling force. More than a decade of demagogic 
agitation against railroad companies had dam- 
aged the credit of the roads until their borrow- 
ing power had reached its lowest ebb and the 
executives of the roads were operating trains 
with equipment that should long since have 
been scrapped. In the face of such a condi- 
tion the war emergency demanded of the roads 
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a greatly increased movement of freight and 
the manner in which this demand was met 
should reassure any doubter of the ability of 
Americans to do the necessary when the neces- 
sity asserts itself.”’ 
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Touching upon the European situation 
the article quotes many pessimistic pre- 
dictions that had been made and points to 
the significant fact that few of them have 
been realized. 





A SIMPLE WAY TO SOLVE THE CAPITAL-LABOR 
PROBLEM 


AIVING aside the Plumb plan and 
y \ all other plans to bridge the differ- 
ences between capital and labor as 
utopian and unworkable, E. W. Howe, of 
Kansas, seizes upon the statement of the 
Department of Labor that the average pay 
of coal miners is $60 a week and declares 
that if the estimated million coal miners in 
America would deposit in savings banks 
the money they give to their union leaders 
they would soon be able to buy the mines 
in which they work. This, he appends, 
would enable them to work the mines on 
the cooperative plan for which they are 
clamoring in one guise or another. 

Why, asks Howe in his personally con- 
ducted Monthly, should not the miners 
save their money and buy the industries 
by degrees? The possibilities, as he sees 
them, are dazzling. On the basis of a 
million coal miners, for instance, receiving 
$60 a week, he suggests that it is surely 
possible for each man to save a dollar a 
day. The simple result would be a fund 
created at the rate of a million dollars a 
day. Within a month the miners would 
or should be able to buy a thirty million 
dollar coal property and ‘‘manage it in the 
fair and sensible way they know about.” 
After reminding us that of all our workers 
the coal miners neglect their families most 
and have the most chronic habit of strik- 
ing, the writer reiterates that by following 
his plan, without hardship to themselves 
or their families, the miners might in a few 
years own the mines. Furthermore: 


“The success of the miners would encourage 
the railroad workers, the steel workers, the 
ship workers, the lumber workers, etc., to 
attempt the Howe plan, and quit fooling with 
and wasting money on the Plumb plan, which 
is based on robbery, and is nonsensical. If 
Samuel Gompers knows as much as he claims, 
what a chance he would have here to prove it, 


as manager of a thirty-million-dollar coal prop- 
erty! And this might be accomplished in a 
month! In ten months the miners might own 
coal properties worth three hundred million 
dollars. 

“Think of the real pleasure the union lead- 
ers might find in managing these properties 
fairly, efficiently and for the good of human- 
ity! They would find more pleasure in this 
management than they now find in their na- 
tional and state conventions wherein they 
waste much time and money in fruitless quar- 
rels. About all the delegates get out of their 
present conventions is the pleasure of listen- 
ing to speeches about injustice, slavery, revo- 
lution, the rights of man, the desirability of 
democracy, etc. And I note delegates are be- 
coming somewhat tired of this sort of thing: a 
correspondent of The Nation complains bit- 
terly because the speeches at the recent Mon- 
treal affair were dull, and not up to the stand- 
ard of the oratory heard in similar conventions 
in England. 

“‘Men who accomplish real results must find 
a good deal of pleasure in their work. Cer- 
tain of our captains of industry do not play 
golf, travel abroad, or engage in yacht racing: 
they find pleasure in worthy accomplishment. 
It must often occur to men like Gompers, 
Debs and Howe, that they collect great sums 
from working men, and expend them to little 
real purpose. They would certainly feel bet- 
ter satisfied if engaged in managing indus- 
tries, and managing them better than they 
were ever managed before. This would really 
add something to the sum of human happiness, 
and be a good example for everybody.” 


Howe knows of a coal property that the 
miners can buy and completely equip if 
each of them will save fifty cents for one 
day and place the money in such a fund. 
As a guarantee of good-faith and as a 
starter in a movement to reduce prices all 
along the line, he puts it up to the miners 
to buy and try to work one property in 
their own way in order to justify their 
contentions. 
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AMERICAN GAIN IN SHIP TONNAGE EQUALS 
THAT OF ALL OTHER NATIONS COMBINED 


LTHO world shipping of all types is 
A now 8,225,000 gross tons more than 
at the outbreak of the war, nearly 
eighty per cent of this gain was made dur- 
ing the twelve months ended with July 1. 
The remarkable growth of merchant ton- 
nage during that period is shown by an 
analysis of the registered holdings of the 
various maritime nations as given in the 
new edition of the Register Book issued by 
Lloyd's. It is of especial interest to note 
that our American share in the gain was 
almost as great as that of Great Britain and 
all other countries combined, the increase 
being divided as follows, in round figures: 


Gross Tons 
3,000,000 
1,800,000 
1,600,000 


United States... .. 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 
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As a result of the last year’s gains Amer- 
ican shipping now totals 16,049,000 gross 
tons; British, 18,330,000 tons, and that of 
other countries 22,935,000 tons, making an 


aggregate for the world of 57,314,000 
tons. 

Altho both the United States and the 
United Kingdom show a decrease in their 
holdings of wooden steamers, as compared 
with a year ago, according to Lloyd's, the 
world total increased about ten per cent, 
due to the gain in this class of tonnage 
made by other countries. The United 
States, however, still has considerably 
more wooden steam tonnage than the rest 
of the world combined, altho the American 
excess has been largely reduced and this 
country now leads by only 225,000 tons, in 
comparison with its lead of nearly 700,000 
tons on July 1, 1919. Our present holdings 
of wooden steamers represent 7.6 per cent 
of our total trade fleet, in comparison with 
10.3 per cent a year ago, and in the same 
period the British proportion has been re- 
duced from less than one-half of 1 per cent 
of the total British shipping to two-tenths 
of 1 per cent. Other countries have ad- 
vanced from 2.7 per cent to 4.2 per cent. 
The holdings of wooden steamers in the 


two years have been as follows (figures in 
gross tons): 
1919 1920 
1,234,000 
35,000 
974,000 


American 
CR cote sa Seo 
Others 
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The small holdings of wooden steamers 
by the British is due to the fact that the 
United Kingdom constructed practically 
none of this type of vessels during the war 
and has not been a purchaser of them since. 
Sales by -this country to other countries 
abroad, however, are partly responsible for 
the increase shown in foreign holdings. 

Lloyd’s returns relative to steel steamers 
show that the British are holding to their 
policy of having the great bulk of their 


‘ocean fleet composed of this type of ton- 


nage, no less than 97.1 per cent of the ship- 
ping of the United Kingdom now being of 
this class, as compared with 96.4 on July 1, 
1919. In the same period the other foreign 
maritime nations have reduced their hold- 
ings of steel steamers slightly in proportion 
to their total of shipping of all kinds, the 
figure now standing at 82.5 per cent, as 
compared with 82.8 per cent a year ago. 
Their steel steam tonnage in the same time, 
however, has increased over a million gross 
tons in volume. The United States has 
gained both in volume and percentage, but 
its proportion is still less than either Great 
Britain’s or that of the other foreign coun- 
tries, standing at 81.7 per cent, as against 
79.2 per cent last year. The holdings of 
steel steamers in the two years have been 
as follows (in gross tons: 


1919 1920 
13,113,000 
17,798,000 


18,938,000 


American 
British... ............ .15,964,000 
Others 17,624,000 





Re eee 43,985,000 49,849,000 


It is noticeable, however, that the Amer- 
ican gain was about 2,735,000 tons, com- 
pared with about 1,835,000 tons for Great 
Britain and about 1,315,000 tons for other 
countries, or not far from the combined 
total gain of the rest of the world. 
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MOBILIZING THE MOVIES IN FINANCE AND 
INDUSTRY 


N a recent issue of CURRENT OPINION 
was set forth the manner in which 
motion pictures are successfully replac- 

ing the auction ring in selling live stock. 
As a corollary to it, we find, in System, that 
the film is being used with extraordinary 
economic results in many lines of business 
that involve expert salesmanship. In an 
account of eighteen different concerns that 
are using the film as a new business tool, we 
are told by Alfred Pittman of four Chicago 
security houses which had underwritten an 
issue of bonds for a public utilities corpora- 
tion and which wanted to invite a number 
of other bond houses to participate in the 
syndicate. Ordinarily these organizations 
would have been asked to send representa- 
tives to inspect the corporation's proper- 
ties, consisting of power-houses, street- 
railway lines and other enterprizes scattered 
over a large territory. It would have taken 
at least three days with a special train to 
visit even the more important of them. 
Instead: 


“Motion pictures were made of the proper- 


ties and the communities served; then the 
other bond houses were invited to send repre- 
sentatives to a dinner at a hotel in Chicago, at 
which the pictures were shown. With the 
Chicago houses to vouch for the authenticity 
and fairness of the pictures that were shown, 
and to answer questions, the pictures were as 
satisfactory as the trip would have been. They 
took up less than three hours instead of three 
days of the guests’ time. And the party— 
pictures, dinner, and all—cost approximately 
fifty per cent of what the trip would have cost. 
But the pictures did more then help sell the 
visiting bond men. They were shown before a 
number of the salesmen who were to handle 
the bonds. These salesmen could hardly have 
been taken over the properties in any case; but 
through the film they got a picture of them 
imprest on their minds, which, according to 
officials of the distributing companies, was of 
great assistance to them in selling. After most 
of the issue had been floated, a representative 
of a New York bank went to Chicago to con- 
sider taking over the balance of it. He had not 
heard of the films and he had counted on spend- 
ing the better part of a week visiting the cor- 
poration’s plants. He was taken up into a 


hotel room and shown the film, and, by one 
o'clock the following day—twenty-seven hours 
after his arrival—he had completed the 
negotiations for more than $750,000 of the 
bonds and left for New York.” 


Film pictures have been found especially 
effective in selling heavy machinery and 
other products not easily transported or 
demonstrated. One was a new type of air- 
brake, the big value of which was a sup- 
porting beam which, it is said, secured a 
more even friction over a surface of the 
brake-shoe. The film showed how brakes 
of the older types wore one end of the shoe 
first and then how the new beam prevented 
this unbalanced friction. It was easier to 
get railway executives to look at the picture 
than to get them out into the yards to see 
the brake work; and a good deal easier to 
get them out to see the actual brake at 
work after they had seen the picture. 

Direct advertizing, we read, is frequently 
incidental in exhibiting such pictures, and 
often is ignored by the exhibitor. The 
International Harvester Company, for 
instance, has pictures on sheep and poultry 
raising, the treatment of seed corn and 
other subjects in which none of its machin- 
ery appears. The company considers that 
whatever makes farmers more prosperous 
will be to its advantage. An Atlanta, 
Georgia, telephone company is building 
trade with films which show facilities offered 
by the Atlanta stock yards. The H. J. 
Heinz Company does not circulate its films 
generally, but uses them almost entirely in 
lecture work. It has found screen adver- 
tizing to be excellent publicity so long as 
manufacturers try to make people think 
they are seeing a story or comedy film with- 
out palming-off any advertizing, which 
arouses resentment in an audience. The 
public, we read, has come to accept the 
screen as a medium of information as well 
as a form of entertainment, and “‘so will 
accept industrials, provided they equal in 
handling and photography the other high- 
class pictures which are shown.” 


Six varieties of seaweed are used by the Japanese in 
the manufacture of vegetable isinglass. 
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HOW PROHIBITION IS WORKING AN UNNECES.- 


SARY INJURY 


ROHIBITION is prohibiting in a 
Pqeertee that threatens injury to in- 

dustries—those which depend upon a 
supply of alcohol for manufacturing pur- 
poses. In seeking to guard against the 
withdrawal of alcohol for illegitimate use, 
it appears that the needs of those indus- 
tries that are entitled to it under the law 
have been so hedged about with restric- 
tions that a number of plants are being 
forced to suspend. One of the objects 
stated in the Volstead act was to provide 
for the manufacture of alcohol for indus- 
trial needs. To remove the handicaps 
from which these industries are now suf- 
fering two changes have been demanded 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
by a committee representing thirteen na- 
tional manufacturers associations which 
use alcohol, of colleges requiring it in their 
laboratories and of the Army and Navy 
Departments needing alcohol in the manu- 
facture of munitions: 

First, the appointment of an official in 
each district who would be exclusively 
charged with the administration of the 
industrial alcohol provisions of the law. 

Second, the appointment in each district 
of an advisory committee representing in- 
dustries which used alcohol, to aid in ready 
service to concerns whose past records en- 
titled them to such consideration. In 
making thesé requests, it was stated that 
the burden of administration under which 
the Internal Revenue Bureau had been 
laboring up to this time was well appre- 
ciated. 

A transcript of their representation to 
the Commissioner shows the difficulty 
those who are entitled to purchase alcohol 
have had in getting it. It is asserted, 
among other things, that Germany owed 
its supremacy in chemistry before the war 
to its leading position in the production of 
alcohol. Lieut.-Col. Amos A. Fries, chief 
of the Chemical Service of the United 
States Army, after stating that he was for 
prohibition and that his testimony was 
from the viewpoint of preparedness for 
national defense, said that ‘‘two sources of 
alcohol are being experimented upon to- 
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day, and may help out in the future, but 
today mustard gas, one of the two most 
important gases we have, requires grain 
alcohol about 96 per cent pure from which 
to make the ethyl vapor. We felt the ne- 
cessity of looking out for this and we kept 
on hand all that we could store from the 
surplus when peace was declared. We, in 
the Chemical Warfare Service, are keenly 
interested in any action of the Govern- 
ment that will encourage the chemical in- 
dustry and profession from the point of 
view of increasing importance of chemicals 
in war.” , 

Dr. M. C. Whitaker, head of the United 
States Industrial Chemical Company, re- 
ported that the capacity for producing 
alcohol had been more than cut in half 
since the war period. In 1917 we had a 
daily alcohol producing capacity of 658,576 
gallons. Regarding that as 100 per cent, 
this is what has happened: 


“We now have left in operation in the United 
States of that class of plants twenty-four, the 
daily productive capacity of which is 340,000 
gallons, or 46 per cent of the World War ca- 
pacity, and twenty-two plants of 150,000 gal- 
lons capacity which are not in operation. It 
is fair to assume that they would operate if 
they could 23 per cent in that class. Six of 
our largest plants have been converted to other 
uses, a total of 119,000 gallons capacity, or 18 
per cent, nine plants have been dismantled, or 
12 per cent. so that, over all, we have lost 53 
per cent of the productive capacity for indus- 
trial alcohol in this country since the war ended 
m 2908, . . 

“We cannot have any chemical industry 
unless we have alcohol. We know the pre- 
eminence of Germany in the manufacture of 
chemicals and in her scientific education, which 
dates back to the time when Germany made 
alcohol tax free. England refused to make 
alcohol tax free, consequently the English dye 
industry moved elsewhere; likewise alcohol 
industries started in the United States, as well 
as chemical industries, will have to go else- 
where, where they are able to manufacture 
their products. ~Tax-free alcohol is responsible 
for the technical education and industrial posi- 
tion of Germany, about which we have heard 
so much during the war. . . . If war should de- 
velop today, we would not have half enough 
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alcohol for war requirements as they existed in 
1917 and we would not have 20 per cent of the 
alcohol needed to meet the requirements even 
at the time of the signing of the armistice. 
That is a serious condition of affairs, combined 
with the fact that the chemical industry has 
increased fourfold since 1914. Alcohol re- 
quirements for those industries must neces- 
sarily increase fourfold, and instead of the 
alcohol producing capacity increasing, the fig- 
ures show that it is going down. The fact 
remains that the condition is critical and is 
best illustrated by the present condition of the 
alcohol situation, and the situation is increas- 
ing in complication.” 


It is understood, of course, that there is 
no connection between industrial alcohol 


and booze. The industries are fighting to 
eliminate all unnecessary red tape and 
unnecessary expense and burdens in man- 
ufacturing operations, in shipping, sales 
and distribution. A careful audit of the 
accounts of three large manufacturers, 
presented to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, showed that the yearly expense 
of meeting the Government requirements 
in the use of alcohol industrially was, in 
one case, $12,000, in another, $10,000 and 
in the third it required ten per cent of the 
entire cost of all the business done by the 
concern. In short, a more common sense 
interpretation of the law is urged.” 





ONLY ONE IN TEN AUTOMOBILES IS USED 
FOR RECREATION ALONE 


ORE than 6,800,000 men added 
M fifty-seven per cent to their pro- 

ductive efficiency during the past 
year. More than 2,300,000 families have 
found it possible to live in the suburbs or 
otherwise improve their home surround- 
ings and a working force equivalent to 
1,600,000 laborers is being applied to farm- 
ing as a result of the creative effectiveness 
of the passenger automobile, according to 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Questionnaires were sent to about ten 
thousand passenger automobile owners, 
picked at random, from the registration 
lists of ten states. The cards asked own- 
er's occupation, annual mileage of his car, 
amount of mileage used for business and 
for recreation, the amount used to supple- 
ment or in lieu of rail or trolley connection. 
It asked to what extent the passenger car 
increased the owner's business, and whether 
it affected his housing problem or living 
conditions. From answers received, some 
interesting facts are brought out. 

Nearly forty per cent of the bankers who 
replied to the question card found the car 
a help to their business. A Minnesota 
banker stated that his automobile had 
multiplied his business efficiency ten times. 

Reports indicate that the passenger car 
has brought increased efficiency in every 
walk of life. Heaviest users are farmers, 


with physicians and salesmen next in line. 
Contractors, real estate dealers and insur- 
ance men find cars especially useful. Man- 
ufacturers and merchants are among the 
larger classes of automobile owners. 

There are more than 7,000,000 automo- 
bile owners in the country, each increasing 
his efficiency 56.7% through the use of the 
car, making an addition to the business 
productivity of the country in excess of 
3,900,000 workers. Deducting 900,000 men 
employed in the automotive industry there 
remains a net gain of 3,000,000 workers. 

About ninety per cent of the owners re- 
ported that they used their cars more or 
less for business, while ten per cent stated 
that their automobiles were used for recre- 
ation used only. A number report small 
gain in productivity, but this is heavily 
overbalanced by testimony of farmers who 
have added nearly seventy per cent to their 
labor effectiveness. Doctors and salesmen 
report business doubled, tripled and in 
some cases quadrupled through use of their 
cars. 

Railroad and trolley lines which have 
been handicapped by war conditions are 
being relieved and supplemented by auto- 
mobiles. More than sixty-two per cent of 
the car owners report that they use their 
motor vehicles instead of traveling by rail 
or electric line. Over one-third of the 
totalautomobile mileage is used in this way. 
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FOREIGN LOANS IN THE UNITED STATES 


HE following statement of foreign 
loans placed in the United States 
and at present outstanding is taken 
from the Federal Reserve Bulletin. The 
compilation was made for the Bulletin 
by the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York from the best available information, 
and includes foreign Government, State, 


municipal and corporate loans, placed in 
the United States, and outstanding as of 
July 1, 1920. 

It should be noted that the tabulation 
does not include subscriptions in the 
United States to foreign internal loans, as 
the amounts of such subscriptions are not 
available. 








Corporation 


Country 


*Canada 

Mexico. 

Cees... 
Panama.... . 
Santo Domingo. 
Argentina 
Bolivia . 

Brazil. . 

Chile 


Great Britain... ..| 


Germany 
Russia 
Ee 


Greece. ...... 





| Government 


$152, 500,000) $130,425,313)$121,328, 500|$80, 075,000) $39,899,500 


Roumania.....:..}. 


Serbia. 

Norway . 
Switzerland . 
Sweden. . 
Denmark... 
China... 

Japan.. 

Australia . cee 
Czecho-Slovakia. “se 


| State and | 
Municipal | 


Railroad 





.| 128,087, 765) 


Public 
Utility | 


| Industrial 


ss 





|CashAdvances 


and other | 
charges 


—\against credits 
lestablished by) 


United States) 
(up to | 
May 11, 1920) 





187,729,000) 
338,745,000) 


| 1,631,338,000} 


48,236,000) 
25,000,000) 


$524,248,313 
128,587,765 
20,000,000 
2,705,000 
10,806,000 


3,342,477 ,000 
2,000,000 
262,729,000 
414,745,000 
1,656,338,000 
48,236,000 
25,000,000 
26,780,000 
5,000,000 
30,000,000 
25,000,000 
15,000,000 
13,000,000 
107,802,000 
1,250,000 
56,524,000 


| | | 
5,744,000 $264,606,313 $264,416,265|$81,345,000,$55,899,500|$9,598,855,000 $1 1,820,866,078 
| 








*Including Newfoundland. 





GREAT REINDEER RANCHES TO SUPPLY THE 
WORLD WITH CHEAPER MEAT 


ILL the reindeer, known to most 
Americans only through its fanci- 
ful association with Santa Claus, 
become an important meat supply of the 
world, even superseding cattle and sheep? 


In the opinion of many hard-headed busi- 


ness men in Canada and England, and at 
least one famous scientist, that is exactly 
what is to happen. They are backing their 
opinion with cash, writes Bruce Bliven in 
the New York Globe, to the tune of several 
hundred thousand dollars in financing the 





REINDEERS FOR THE MEAT MARKET 


newest of business ventures, raising rein- 
deer on a big scale for their meat, hides and 
antlers. 

Stefansson, the arctic explorer, writer 
and scientist, is, we read, about to see the 
fruition of years of work in establishing an 
immense reindeer ranch on Baffins Island, 
north of Labrador and southwest of Green- 
land. The Canadian government has 
leased a hundred and thirteen thousand 
square miles of land to Stefansson and his 
associates. The company will begin with 
a herd of some two thousand reindeer 
brought in from Norway. It is said that 
they require no care whatever and no pro- 
vision need be made for feeding them. 
This statement is based on the fact that 
all along the northern border of Eurasia, 
including Norway, Lapland, Finland, Rus- 
sia and Siberia, the nomadic tribes breed 
reindeer by tens of thousands. They live 
on the reindeer meat, drink the milk and 
clothe themselves in the skins. Inciden- 
‘tally, British capital some time ago became 
interested in the commercial possibilities 
of the reindeer in Russia. We are told 
that when the Bolsheviki gave satisfactory 
guarantees that foreign property rights 
will be respected, the move was made by 
British financiers to invest on a big scale 
in reindeer raising in northern Russia, 
Archangel being the port through which 
the meat is to be shipped out. 

Stefansson and his associates will at 
first ship the reindeer alive from Baffins 
Island to the United States and England. 
Later on it is planned to develop abattoirs 
on the island and ship carcasses and hides. 
There are several good harbors capable of 
development at comparatively slight ex- 
pense. The distance from the island to 
Liverpool is reported to be less than the 
distance from New York to Liverpool, tho 
this fact is not apparent if you look at a 
distorted mercators projection map. Rein- 
deer meat, it is said, costs less to produce 
than any other kind capable of being sold 
generally in large quantities. Several 
ranches in Alaska are now in successful 
Operation. Persons now engaged in the 
industry there declare that they can pro- 
duce the meat and ship it to Seattle to sell 
for about five dollars a carcass. What the 
Seattle meat dealers actually pay is thirty 
dollars per carcass. A dressed carcass 
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weighs about one hundred and sixty-five 
pounds. The reindeer are slaughtered at 
the age of two and one-half years, which 
means that nearly two generations are 
brought to maturity in the amount of time 
that is required for one generation of cattle. 
An equivalent amount of pasturage will sup- 
port three times as many reindeer as cattle. 

At the present rate, it is said, the hide 
alone can be sold for enough to pay the 
“overhead cost’’ of raising a_ reindeer. 
This sounds like the famous ‘‘cat and rat 
ranch’’ scheme of sanctified memory, yet 
the business aspect of the proposition is 
attractive enough to have induced a num- 
ber of Americans to go into raising reindeer 
in Alaska recently. Later on Mr. Stef- 
ansson expects to go into the breeding of 
musk oxen on a large scale. The pros- 
pects for success with oxen are said to be 
nearly, if not quite, as bright as with rein- 
deer. 

In this connection, we read that an in- 
vestigation of the condition of the reindeer 
in Alaska and the introduction of new 
blood into the herds, are to be undertaken 


by the Biological Survey, Department of 


Agriculture. Since 1892, when the bureau 
introduced one hundred and forty-three 
animals, the Alaskan herds have grown in 
number to one hundred and fifty thousand 
head of reindeer despite the fact that the 
natives have killed one hundred thousand 
for food and skins. Excellent as have 
been the results, says a Department of 
Agriculture report, ‘‘there are great oppor- 
tunities for improving the industry, thus 
developing an important meat supply not 
only for Alaska but for other parts of the 
United States.’’ A vast region, including 
the base of the Alaska peninsula and im- 
mense areas farther north, is adapted to 
raising these animals. Several million 
reindeer could be supported on these tracts, 
according to estimates. The introduction 
of new breeding stock will be one of the 
immediate tasks to be undertaken by the 
Federal authorities. 


The world's highest dam will be built across a river 
gorge in India 395 feet deep and more than 1000 feet 
wide. 

This year is the centenary of the discovery of qui- 
nine, of which more has been used in the world than 
any other drug. 

Railroads in Italy are experimenting with lignite, 
peat and the latter mixed with other substances as 
locomotive fuel. 
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DANGER AHEAD IF FOREST CUT CONTINUES 
TO EXCEED REGROWTH BY FOURFOLD 


EW and somewhat startling facts 
N regarding the timber supplies of the 
United States and the rapidity of 
their exhaustion have just been published 
by the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture in response to the call of 
Congress for a report as to the depletion of 
timber, pulpwood and other forest resources 
of the country. Regardless of every other 
conceivable condition, declares the report, 
a very substantial rise in lumber prices 
would have been inevitable from general 
causes other than wartime disorganization, 
short stocks, sudden abnormal demands 
and interference with production by bad 
weather conditions. Timber depletion, 
however, is pronounced to have been an 
important contributing cause of excessive 
prices for forest products. And what has 
happened is only a foretaste of what is in 
store for us, according to the report, if we 
hold to our present course. 

The Forest Service declares we are losing 
from the present stand more than four 
times what growth replaces—and still 
worse, that our saw timber, the biggest and 
most valuable that we have, and the kind 
that we need most and that takes longest 
to replace, is being cut and destroyed five 
and a half times as fast as it is produced. 
Of saw timber consumed, through cutting 
or loss by fire and similar destructive agen- 
cies, between two-thirds and three-fourths, 
comes from our virgin stands in which no 
regrowth is possible except as the present 
stand is removed to make place for a new. 
At the same time we are losing our second 
growth saw timber more than one and a 
half times as fast as it is being grown, while 
the material still too small for saw timber 
is going three and a half times as fast as it 
can be produced. Thus while eating up 
for the bulk of our demands what we may 
call our inherited capital—the virgin tim- 
ber that we found in our primeval forests— 
we are also biting into the supplies on which 
replacement depends. Obviously, as the 
depletion of virgin supplies advances the 
whole process will be accelerated unless we 
radically mend our ways. 

Yet we still have one-sixth of our original 


virgin forest area, while of forest land of all 
kinds, including culled, burned and cut 
over areas, we have a little more than half 
the original amount. Something like 463,- 
000,000 acres all told, good, middling and 
poor. But the poor is very poor indeed— 
a matter of 81,000,000 acres or so has to be 
rated as unproductive waste, while a hun- 
dred and thirty-odd million acres are what 
the Forest Service classes as “cordwood 
areas,” or land on which there is not enough 
saw timber to permit of lumbering. Some 
of this will have saw timber on it in good 
time if we let what is there now grow up. 
But a great deal of it is like a garden full 
mostly of weeds. The heart of our forest 
problem, according to the report, is to get 
the idle or partly idle land to work. [If all 


the land suitable for forest production were 


growing reasonably good crops of trees there 
would be no forest problem. 

It might seem that we are reasonably 
safe as it is against an immediate shortage, 
since the report estimates the total volume 
of standing timber in the country at 746,- 
000,000,000 cubic feet, and our annual cut 
and loss combined at 26,000,000,000. But 
the Forest Service considers that more im- 
portance attaches at the present time to 
where the timber is than to the aggregate 
amount. It is regional depletion, the re- 
port says, that has combined with other 
causes to put the price of lumber out of 
sight for many users. 

In short, there may be plenty of timber 
in the far Northwest and yet famine condi- 
tions and prices in the Northeast and Cen- 
tral States. There should be producing for- 
ests in all the great forest regions. Widely 
distributed forests are necessary to our wel- 
fare, and regional depletion is the present 
outstanding menace and already a largely 
accomplished fact. This is the central 
finding of the report which concludes with 
the hopeful statement that if the nation, the 
States and private owners will promptly 
join hands with nature to restore the for- 
ests in some proportions to their depletion 
the worst evils of tree destruction may still 
be averted. A proposal of legislation to 
provide for this is urgently recommended. 
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“THE BEGGAR”— A TRAGIC PARABLE 


Maurice Level is regarded by French critics as one of the best, if not the best, of contemporary 


Paris feullitonists. 
house-surgeon. 


JOURNAL, who accepted it for publication, and soon his reputation was made. 


His first story was written during a night watch in a hospital at which he was 
He took it to Jose Marie de Heredia, the Academician, then literary editor of Lr 


As H. B. Irving 


points out, in introducing Level’s ‘‘Tales of Mystery and Horror’’ (McBride) to American readers, 
the writer reminds one strongly of Edgar Allan Poe and employs the method of O. Henry in the service 


of the horrible. 
Grand Guitgnol. 


Certainly he gives literary expression of a high order to the compact horrors of ti.e 
His tales are even more concentrated than those of Poe, bear a closer relation to life, 


and in certain of them, as instanced by the two we select out of the twenty-six in this collection, there is 


a genuine pathos of which Poe was rarely capable. 


at a ditch by the side of the road and 

looked for a corner where he could spend 
the night. He rolled himself up in a sack that 
was his nearest approach to an overcoat, placed 
the little packet he carried on the end of his 
stick under his head for a pillow, and exhausted 
by fatigue and hunger, sank down and watched 
the stars prick through the dark sky. 

The road, which was bordered by woods, was 
deserted. The birds were asleep in the trees. 
Away in the distance the village made a big 
black patch, and a lump came into the old man’s 
throat as he lay there in the calm and silence. 

He had never known his parents. Picked 
up out of charity, he had been brought up on a 
farm, but at an early age he had taken to the 
road looking for work that would provide him 
with food. Life had been very hard on him. 
He had never known anything of it but miser- 
ies: long winter nights spent under the shadow 
of mills; the shame of begging, the desire to 
die, to go to sleep and never wake again. All 
the men he had come in contact with had been 
suspicious and unkind. His great trouble was 
that every one seemed to fear him; children 
ran away when they saw him; the dogs barked 
at his dusty rags. 

But in spite cf it all he bore no one any ill- 
will; he had a simple, kindly nature dulled by 
misfortune. 

He was falling asleep when _horse-bells 
sounded in the distance. He raised his head 
and saw a bright light moving above the ground. 
He watched it without interest. He could dis- 
tinguish a heavy wagon and a big horse. The 
load: was so high and so broad it seemed to 
fill the road. A man walked near the horse 
humming a song. 


[’ was growing dark, and the beggar stopped 


The road was up- 

hill. The hoofs of the horse struck and 
grated violently on the stones. With voice 
and whip the man urged the animal on: 

“Gee up! ... . Up” 

It was pulling with all its strength, its neck 
stretched out, Twice or thrice it stopped, 


Goon the song ceased. 


almost fell on its knees, got up again and made 
an effort that strained its hide from the shoulder 
to hind-quarters. 

But it was winded, and the wagon stopped. 

The wagoner, his shoulder against the wheel, 
his hands on the spokes, cried still louder: 

“Up! Geeup... upthere!.. .” 

In vain the horse strained all its muscles: the 
cart did not move. 

“Up there! Up...” 

Its feet apart, its nostrils throbbing, the 
anicnal stood still, trembling with the strain 
of keeping the front of its hoofs in the soil so 
that it should not be dragged back by the 
enormous load. As he bent over the wheel the 
wagoner caught sight of the beggar sitting on 
the edge of the ditch, and hailed him: 

“A hand, comrade! The brute won’t go 
any further. Come and help to give a push.”’ 

The beggar got up and pushing with all his 
feeble strength cried with the other: 

“Ta wet: ..” 

It was useless. 

Quickly exhausted and full of pity, the beg- 
gar said: 

“Let him get his breath. 
him.” 

“Not a bit of it. He's a cowardly brute. If 
I give in to him now, he'll never pull another 
load up a hill. Upthere! Gee up! . . . Get 
a stone to wedge up the wheel. We'll make 
him go across the road to get a move on.” 

The beggar brought a big stone. 

“Like this,” said the wagoner. “I'll stay 
at the wheel. Here’sthe whip. Take the bit, 
head to the left, and lash his legs as hard as 
you can. That'll bring him to.” 

Stung by pain, the horse made a big effort. 
The stones ground and flashed under his feet. 

“That’s it! That's it!’ 

But as the horse strained to one side, the 
wagoner, bending to push the stone under the 
wheel, slipped. The horse was drawn back. 
The man gave a cry and fell. 

He was on his back, his face convulsed, his 
eyes wild, his two elbows digging into the soil, 
his strong hands clutching the rim of the wheel 


It’s too heavy fer 
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as the tried to stop it from passing over his 
chest. 

In a voice of agony he shouted: 

“Pull him forward! Pull him forward! 
He's crushing me. . .”’ 

Guessing, without seeing, what had hap- 
pened, the beggar belabored the horse with 
both lash and handle. But the unwilling 
animal sank on its knees, rolled on its side, 
and the cart tilted forward, the shafts on the 
ground; the lantern upset and went out, and 
nothing could be heard in the darkness but the 
sharp breathing of the horse and the stifled 
moan of the man: “Go forward. . . go for- 
ae... 


Y beset to get the animal up, the beggar 
rushed to the wagoner trying to free him. 
But he was firmly held by the wheel. By a 
prodigious effort he was managing to keep it 
an inch or two from his body; a slip, a loss of 
strength, and it would mean being crushed to 
death . . . He himself understood this so clearly 
that when he saw the beggar bending over him, 
he yelled: 

“Don't touch! Don’t touch! ... run to 
the village . . . quick . . . to my father’s house 

. the Luchats . . . the first farm to the 
right . .. tell them to bring... help... 
I can keep like this for ten minutes... 
quick. . .” 

The beggar ran up the hill at full speed. He 
rushed into the village which lay straight in 
front of him. All the shutters were closed. 
There were no lights; not a soul to be seen any- 
where. Dogs barked furiously as he passed, 
but he heard nothing, saw nothing, his mind 
concentrated on the awful vision of the man 
who was lying at the bottom of the hill hold- 
ing off the great weight that was sinking down 
onhim. — 

At last he stopped. Before him the road 
stretched out on the level. At his right a 
building stood behind a courtyard. A shaft 
of light came from the window. This must be 
the house. He hammered on the shutters 
with his fists. 

A voice asked: 

“Is that you, Jules?” 

Completely out of breath because of the pace 
he had come at, he had no voice to reply; he 
could only keep on knocking. He heard the 
creaking of a bed, steps on the boards. The 
window opened, and the head of a sleepy man 
appeared in the square of light: 

“Is that you, Jules?” 

He had recovered enough voice to pant: 

“No, but I have come to. . .” 

The farmer did not let him finish. 

“What the devil are you doing here? Wak- 
ing people at this hour of the night!”’ 


He shut the window with a bang, muttering: 

“A dirty tramp ... Agood-for-nothing .. .” 

Stupefied by the brutality of the voice and 
action, the beggar stood transfixed... He 
thought: 

“What did they think I wanted? What 
harm was I doing. . . I suppose I did disturb 
their sleep ...If they only knew, poor 
things. . .” 

He knocked timidly on the shutter again. 

From inside the voice cried: 

“Still there! . . . Wait a bit! You'll be 
sorry if I get up to you.” 

He had got his breath again, and with it 
came courage. 

“Open the window... . 

“Go about your business. . . 

“Open the window !.. .” 

This time the window opened, and so quickly 
he had to jump on one side to get out of the 
way of the shutter. The farmer stood there, 
furious, a gun in his hand. 

“Do you hear what I say, you starveling? 
If you don’t clear out and quickly, it’s an 
ounce of lead you get.”’ 

The hard voice of a woman called from the 
bed: 

“Fire at him . . . a good riddance for every- 
body if youdo! They’re no good for anything 
but thieving, those tramps . . . and worse than 
thieving .. .”’ 


” 


RIGHTENED by the gun that was pointed 

at him, the beggar retreated into the dark- 
ness. He trembled and for a moment forgot 
the poor wretch who was perhaps at that very 
moment dying on the road. For the first time 
a bitter anger rose in him. Never before had 
he felt so despised and rejected. 

Suppose he had been starving, suppose he 
had knocked to beg for shelter? Had he not a 
right to a litter of straw near the cattle? to a 
crust of bread with the dogs? . . . Apparently 
his rags did not cover even a human being, 
seeing that the rich could threaten to kill 
him. . 

His first impulse was to raise his stick and 
beat upon the shutter, then he reflected: 

“If I knock again he will fire. . . If I call, 
it will rouse the village and they will have 
knocked me senseless before I can explain what 
I want. If I go somewhere else for help, it 
will be just the same. . .” 

After a moment of hesitation he set off at 
a gallop to go back and try to save unaided 
the comrade of a few minutes. He ran wildly, 
urged forward by the fear of what might have 
happened while he was away .. . What would 
he see when he got there .. . 

This terror lent him the strength of the legs 
of a young man, and he was soon back near the 
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“MARY, PITY WOMEN" 


place where the wagon had stopped. He 
cried: ; 

“Comrade!” 

No reply. He called again: 

“Comrade!” 

The darkness was so dense he could not find 
the horse . . . But he heard a neighing and went 
forward. Theanimal, still on its side, was lying 
a few steps from him, the wagon tilted forwards. 

“Comrade! Comrade!” 

He bent down, and as the moon came out 
from behind a cloud he saw the man with his 
arms spread out like a cross, his eyes shut, 
blood coming from his mouth. The wheel, 
which seemed enormous, was buried in his 
chest as in a rut. 


(jas to do anything more for the poor 
mutilated creature, his anger against the 
parents blazed up more fiercely than before. 
A desire for revenge gripped him; he ran back 
to the farm, and this time he had no fear of the 
gun, no feeling but one of savage joy as he 
beat on the shutters. 

“Ts that you, Jules?” 

He made no reply. When the window 
opened and he saw the farmer’s face and again 
heard the question, he replied: 
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“No! It's the starveling who came here be- 
fore to tell you your son lay dying on the 
road.” 

The terrified voice of the mother mingled 
with that of the father: 

“What does he say? . . . What does he say? 
- - - Comein. . .-quick, quick. . .” 

But he pulled his hat down over his eyes and 
walked slowly away as he murmured: 
“I've something else to do now. . 
no need to be in such a hurry. You 
are too late ...%It was when I came 
before that you ought to have made haste. 
He’s got the whole load of hay on his 

ribs now.” 

“Quick, quick, father!'’ sobbed the woman. 
“Run! Run!” 

As he drew on some clothes, the father 
shouted: 

“Where is he? . . . Listen . . . Come back 
. . . For the love of God tell . . ." 

But the beggar, his stick on his shoulder, was 
lost in the darkness. 

And the only reply was the call of a cock that 
had been awakened by the voices and crowed 
from a dunghill, and the howling of the dog 
that raised its head and bayed at the 
moon. 


. There's 





“THE LAST KISS”’—A TALE OF MYSTERY 
AND HORROR 


vi ORGIVE me .. . Forgive me.” 
EF His voice was less assured as he re- 
plied: 

“Get up, dry youreyes. I, too, have a good 
deal to reproach myself with.” 

“No, no,’’ she sobbed. 

He shook his head. 

“T ought never to have left you; you loved 
me. Just at first after it all happened... 
when I could still feel the fire of the vitriol 
burning my face, when I began to realize that 
I should never see again, that all my life I 
should be a thing of horror, of Death, certainly 
I wasn’t able to think of it like that. It isn’t 
possible to resign oneself all at once to such a 
fate . . . But living in this eternal darkness, 
a man’s thoughts pierce far below the surface 
and grow quiet like those of a person falling 
asleep, and gradually calm comes. To-day, no 
longer able to use my eyes, I see with my imag- 
ination. I see again our little house, our peace- 
ful days, and your smile. I see your poor little 
face the night I said that last good-bye. The 
judge couldn’t imagine any of that, could he? 
And it was only fair to try to explain, for they 


thought only of your action, the action that 
made me into... what I am. They were 
going to send you to prison where you would 
slowly have faded . . . No years of such pun- 
ishment for you could have given me back my 
eyes . . . When you saw me go into the wit- 
ness-box you were afraid, weren't you? You 
believed that I would charge you, have you 
condemned? No, I could never have done 
that, never. . .”’ 

She was still crying, her face buried in her 
hands. 

“How good you are! .. .” 

c.f ee 

In a voice that came in jerks she repeated: 

“I repent, I repent; I have done the most 
awful thing to you that a woman could do, 
and you—you begged for my acquittal! And 
now you can even find words of pity for me! 
What can I do to prove my sorrow? Oh, you 
are wonderful. . . wonderful. . .” 


HE let her go on talking and weeping; his 
head thrown back, his hands on the arms 
of his chair, he listened apparently without 
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emotion. 
asked: 

“What are you going to do now?” 

“I don’t know ... I shall rest for a few 
days... I am so tired. . . Then I shall go 
back to work. I shall try to find a place in a 
shop or as a mannequin.” 

His voice was a little stifled as he asked: 

“You are still as pretty as ever?” 

She did not reply. 

“T want to know if you are as pretty as you 
used to be?”’ 

She remained silent. With a slight shiver, 
he murmured: “It is dark now, isn’t it? Turn 
on the light. Though I can no longer see, I 
like to feel that there is light around me.. . 
Where are you? . . . Near the mantelpiece? 
. . . Stretch out your hand. You will find the 
switch there.” 

No sense even of light could penetrate his 
eyelids, but from the sudden sound of horror 
she stifled, he knew that the lamp wason. For 
the first time she was able to see the result of 
her work, the terrifying face streaked with 
white swellings seamed with red furrows, a 
narrow black band round the eyes. While he 


When she was calm again, he 


had pleaded for her in court, she had crouched © 


on her seat weeping, not daring to look at him; 
now, before this abominable thing, she grew 
sick with a kind of disgust. But it was with- 
out any anger that he murmured: 

“I am very different from the man you knew 
in the old days—I horrify you now, don’t I? 
You shrink from me? .. .” 

She tried to keep her voice steady. 

“Certainly not. I am here, in the same 
ST 

“Yes,now. . . and I want you to come still 
nearer. If you knew how the thought of your 
hands tempt me in my darkness. How I 
should love to feel their softness once again. 
But I dare not . . . And yet that is what I 
wanted to ask you: to let me feel your hand 
for a minute in mine. We, the blind, can get 
such marvelous memories from just a touch.” 


URNING her head away, she held out her 
arm. Caressing her fingers, he murmured: 
“Ah, how good. Don’t tremble. Let me 
try to imagine we are lovers again just as we 
used to be. . . but you are not wearing my 
ring. Why? I have not taken yours off. Do 
you remember? You said, ‘It is our wedding- 
ring.’ Why have you taken it off?” 
“T dare not wear it...” 
“You must put it on again. 
it? Promise me.” 
She stammered: 
“T promise you.”’ 
He was silent for a little while; then in a 
calmer voice: 


You will wear 
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“It must be quite dark now. How cold I 
am! If you only knew how cold it feels when 
one is blind. Your hands are warm; mine are 
frozen. I have not yet developed the fuller 
sense of touch. It takes time, they say... 
At{present I am like a little child learning.” 

She let her fingers remain in his, sighing: 

“Oh, Mon Dieu... Mon Dieu...” 

Speaking like a man in a dream, he went on: 

“How glad Iam that youcame. I wondered 
whether you would, and I felt I wanted to keep 
you with me for a long, long time: always. . . 
But that wouldn’t be possible. Life with me 
would be too sad. You see, little one, when 
people have memories like ours, they must be 
careful not to spoil them, and it must be hor- 
rible to look at me now, isn’t it?” 


SHE tried to protest; what might have 
been a smile passed over his face. 

“Why lie? I remember I once saw a man 
whose mistress had thrown vitriol over him. 
His face was not human. Women turned their 
heads away as they passed, while he, not being 
able to see and so not knowing, went on talking 
to the people who were shrinking away from 
him. I must be, I am like that poor wretch, 
am I not? Even you who knew me as I used 
to be, you tremble with disgust; I can feel it. 
For a long time you will be haunted by the 
remembrance of my face. . . it will come in 
between you and everything-.else . . . How 
the thought hurts. . . but don’t let us go on 
talking about me. . . You said just now that 
you were going back to work. Tell me your 
plans; come nearer, I don’t hear as well as I 
used to . . . Well?” 

Their two armchairs were almost touching. 
She was silent. He sighed: 

“Ah, I can smell your scent! How I have 
longed for it. I bought a bottle of the per- 
fume you always used, but on me it didn’t 
smell the same. From you it comes mixed 
with the scent of your skin and hair. Come 
nearer, let me drink it in. . . You are going 
away, you will never come back again; let me 
draw in for the last time as much of you as! can 
. . » You shiver . . . am then so horrible?” 

She stammered: 
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“Why are you so lightly dressed? I don’t 
believe you brought a cloak. In November, 
too. It must be damp and dreary in the 
streets. How you tremble! How warm and 
comfortable it was in our little home. . . do 
you remember? You used to lay your face on 
my shoulder, and I used to hold you close to 
me. Who would want to sleep in my arms 
now? Come nearer. Give me your hand ... 
There . . . What did you think when your 
lawyer told you I had asked to see you?” 


” 
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“I thought I ought to come.” 

“Do you still love me? .. .” 

Her voice was only a breath: 

a ree 

Very slowly, his voice full of supplication, 
he said: 

“T want tokiss youforthelasttime. I know 
it will be almost torture for you .. . After- 


wards I won't ask anything more. You can go 
... MaylI?.. . Will you let me? .. .” 


NVOLUNTARILY she shrank back; then, 

moved by shame and pity, not daring to 
refuse a joy to the poor wretch, she laid her 
head on his shoulder, held up her mouth and 
shut her eyes. He pressed her gently to him, 
silent, prolonging the happy moment. She 
opened her eyes, and seeing the terrible face 
so near, almost touching her own, for the 
second time she shivered with disgust and 
would have drawn sharply away. But he 
pressed her closer to him, passionately. 

“You would go away so soon? ... Stay a 
little longer . . . You haven't seen enough of 
me... Look at me... and give me your 
mouth again. . . more of it thanthat.. . It 
is horrible, isn’t it?’’ 

She moaned: 

“You hurt me. . .” 

“Oh, no,” he sneered, “I frighten you.” 

She struggled. 

“You hurt me! You hurt me!” 

In a low voice he said: 

“Sh-h. No noise; be quiet. I've got you 
now and I'll keep you. For how many days 
have I waited for this moment . . . Keep still, 


HERE was something Napoleonic about 

the late English poet-dramatist, Stephen 
Phillips, writes M. H. Jerome, in The Nine- 
teenth Century. Consider his audacity, for 
instance, as a young and dramatically unknown 
author to present himself at the stage door of 
Her Majesty's Theatre and insist on an inter- 
view with Beerbohm Tree, with only the last 
act of a play in his pocket—and that part of a 
poetic drama! Tree consented to listen to 
what the young man had to read. Here is 
what happened, as Phillips told Jerome: 

“Tree sat at the table opposite me. His 
chin was resting on the palm of his hand and 
his wide-open eyes stared vacantly into space. 
He looked boredom personified. Page after 
page I read, but Tree looked more and more 
vacant and bored—from time to time he 
groaned audibly. 

“I got to such a pitch of irritation that I 
wanted to tear up the manuscript and walk 
away. Nota fool about my own work, as you 


I say, keep still! No nonsense! You know | 
am much stronger than you.”’ 

He seized both her hands in one of his, took 
a little bottle from the pocket of his coat, drew 
out the stopper with his teeth, and went on in 
the same quiet voice: 

“Yes, it is vitriol; bend your head . . . there 
. . . You will see; we are going to be incompar- 
able lovers, made for each other. . . Ah, you 
tremble? Do you understand now why I had 
you acquitted, and why I made you come here 
to-day? Your pretty face will be exactly like 
mine. You will be a monstrous thing, and like 
me, blind! . . . Ah, yes, it hurts, hurts terribly.” 


SHE opened her mouth to implore. He or- 
dered: 

“No! Notthat! Shut your mouth! I don’t 
want to kill you, that would make it too easy 
for you.” 

Gripping her in the bend of his arm, he 
pressed his hand on her mouth and poured the 
acid slowly over her forehead, her eyes, her 
cheeks. She struggled desperately, but he held 
her too firmly and kept on pouring as he talked: 

“There . . . a little more . . . you bite, but 
that’s nothing . . . It hurts, doesn't it? It is 
erg 

Suddenly he flung her away, crying: 

“I am burning myself.” 

She fell writhing on the floor. Already her 
face was nothing but a red rag. 

Then he straightened himself, stumbled over 
her, felt about the wall to find the switch, and 
put out the light. And round them, asin them, 
was a great Darkness . . 


know, yet I was sure that this last act of Herod 
was good stuff. 

“IT had got to where Herod is struck with 
catalepsy, but still Tree groaned. 

“With grinding teeth I read the next stage 
direction: ‘The trumpets are heard.’ 

“Tree jumped up. 

“ ‘Ha!’ he turned to his secretary, who was 
attending the reading, ‘you see the reason for 
that?’ 

“Without waiting for an answer, he asked 
me: ‘Been on the stage?’ 

“I pleaded guilty to a term of six years— 
that one stage direction had given me away. 

“I had given the play up as far as Tree was 
concerned, but from that moment he was all 
excitement and enthusiasm for it, interrupting 
the reading at every other line. 

“When I asked him afterwards why he had 
looked so bored and had groaned so, he an- 
swered that ‘he always groaned when he liked 
anything.’ ”’ 
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T a time when there is a crying de- 
mand for increased production of 
useful goods, we might do worse 

than take stock of our poetry. How much 
really fine, if not great, poetry is being 
written? How much of it is being done in 
free verse—for, as the New York Globe 
admits editorially, ‘‘free verse has not been 
such a complete failure in modern American 
literature as the majority of us are inclined 
to believe.”” Those who judge the whole 
output by a few incomprehensible messes 
and who hark back to the Tennysons and 
Longfellows in despair are missing some 
genuine and effective poetry. We agree 


with the Globe that it is true, so far, that . 


most of the best of American artists cling 
to the old forms or variations of them. 
Vachel Lindsay rhymes much of the time, 
but he does it in such a hilarious fashion as 
to be classed with: the ultra-moderns. 
Robert Frost never writes free verse, but 
his rhythms are deliberately prosaic and 
tend to jar the reader, or auditor, whose 
taste was formed a generation or less ago. 
Edwin Arlington Robinson is no more a 
modernist than was Browning. Others, 
be it emphasized, are writing poetry of a 
high order and are helping us to remember 
that poetry, even of the best, will perish if 
it cannot make a place in people’s hearts 
and heads and hang on too insistently to be 
dislodged. 

Meanwhile they are taking stock in 
England of living or recently dead poets 
whose books have been published between 
1912 and 1920, with the addition of the 
work of living poets published prior to the 
war from the first issue of their books. 
The result, as given in the Chapbook, is 
surprizing. In a list of one thousand and 
twenty-nine verse-writers there are only 
one hundred and twenty-five comments, 
indicating that nine hundred and four of 
them are “entirely unremarkable.’’ Of 
the one hundred and twenty-five who are 
put into the dock, so to say, thirty-six are 
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acquitted, sixty-three are let off with a 
warning and twenty-six are condemned. 
Among the condemned are such hardened 
criminals as Sir William Watson, John 
Drinkwater, W. W. Gibson, Robert Graves, 
Rudyard Kipling, Richard Le Gallienne, 
Alice Meynell, Richard Middleton, Alfred 
Noyes, Robert Nichols, Stephen Phillips, 
Cecil Roberts, Katherine Tynan and two 
of the Sitwells. Those let off with a warn- 
ing or whose case is indecisive, include 
Maurice Baring, Laurence Binyon, Rupert 
Brooke, John Freeman, Gerald Gould, 
Aldous Huxley, D. H. Lawrence, Edward 
Shanks, Sir Rabindranath Tagore and 
Sacheverell Sitwell. It is with relief, 
therefore, that we learn of the favorable 
verdicts found for Thomas Hardy, W. S. 
Blount, Ralph Hodgson, J. C. Squire, W 
H. Davies, W. B. Yeats, Anna Wickham, 
Herbert Trench, James Stephens, Frede- 
gond Shove, Siegfried Sassoon, Ezra Pound, 
Sir Henry Newbolt, T. Sturge Moore, 
Harold Monro, Rose Macaulay, John 
Masefield, Ford Madox Hueffer, F. S. 
Flint, A. E., Charles M. Doughty, Walter 
de la Mare, T. W. H. Crosland, Robert 
Bridges, Lascelles Abercrombie, Gordon 
Bottomley, Michael Field and a few more. 
Space forbids us to quarrel with this 
arbitrary verdict, which, in some cases, is 
manifestly unfair. We note, however, that 
Robert Bridges, the laureate, is among the 
acquitted, and his acquittal is justified by 
at least this noble sonnet which we find in 
“October and Other Poems” (Knopf) just 
published in this country: 


KITCHENER 
By ROBERT BRIDGES 


NFLINCHING hero, watchful to foresee 
And face thy country’s peril wheresoe’er, 
Directing war and peace with equal care, 
Till by long toil ennobled thou wert he 
Whom England call’d and bade ‘‘Set my arm 
free 
To obey my will and save my honour fair’ — 
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What day the foe presumed on her despair 
And she herself had trust in none but thee: 


Among Herculean deeds the miracle 

That mass’d the labor of ten years in one 

Shall be thy monument. Thy work is done 

Ere we could thank thee; and the high sea- 
swell 

Surgeth unheeding where thy proud ship fell 

By the lone Orkneys, at the set of sun. 


In a little song, famous as fugitive, as 
many of his songs are, Dr. Bridges makes 
a wistful confession of his adoration: 


I LOVE ALL BEAUTEOUS THINGS 
By RoBERT BRIDGES 


I LOVE all beauteous things, 
I seek and adore them; 
God hath no better praise, 
And man in his hasty days 
Is honored for them. 


I too will something make 
And joy in the making; 

Altho tomorrow it seem 

Like the empty words of a dream 
Remembered on waking. 


We forbear quoting a pair of sonnets ad- 
dressed ‘‘To the United States of America” 
and ‘“‘To the President of the United States 
of America,’’ and conclude with these lines 
which establish themselves as a poem, re- 
gardless of the last six lines: 


ENGLAND TO INDIA 
CurRistTmMAs 1918 
By ROBERT BRIDGES 


EAUTIFUL is man’s home: how fair, 

Wrapt in her robe of azurous air, 
The Earth thro’ stress of ice and fire 
Came on the path of God's desire, 
P-edeeming Chaos, to compose 
Exquisite forms of lily and rose, 
With every creature a design 
Of loveliness or craft divine 
Searchable and unsearchable, 
And each insect a miracle! 


Truth is as Beauty unconfined: 
Various as Nature is man’s Mind: 
Each race and tribe is as a flower 
Set in God's garden with its dower 
Of special instinct; and man’s grace 
Compact of all must all embrace. 
China and Ind, Hellas or France, 
Each hath its own inheritance; 


And each to Truth’s rich market brings 
Its bright divine imaginings, 

In rival tribute to surprise 

The world with native merchandize. 


Nor least in worth nor last in years 
Of artists, poets, saints and seers, 
England, in her far northern sea, 
Fashion'd the jewel of Liberty, 
Fetch’'d from the shore of Palestine 
(Land of the Lily and mystic Vine). 
Where once in the everlasting dawn 
Christ’s Love-star flamed, that heavenly sign 
Whereto all nations shall be drawn, 
Unfabled Magi, and uplift 
Each to Love’s cradle his own gift. 


Thou who canst dream and understand, 
Dost thou not dream for thine own land 
This dream of Truth, and contemplate 
That happier world, Love's free Estate? 

Say, didst thou dream, O Sister fair, 
How hand in hand we entered there? 


There is an inspiriting, infectious swing 
to these verses, which we find in Hearst's 
Magazine, despite their lack of what may 
be termed essential originality. In them 
we find echoes of Kipling, Fitzgerald and 
possibly Langdon Smith, but the poem has 
an excellence of its own: 


THE PHANTOM CARAVAN 
By KENDALL BANNING 


QO of the Dusk they troop, my son, from 
the uttermost pales of the Past, 
Where the spark of their lives was lit by the 
Norns and their courses molded and cast. 

As a cavalcade they ride them forth, in a line 
from Ab to you; 

Your brawn is theirs and your brain is theirs; 
you do as they bid you do. 

The urge of a million sires and dames in the 
blood of your pulses runs, 

As our own urge will sometime surge in the 
sons of your children's sons. 

In weird array the grim and gay, the priest 
and the pagan ride; 

The knight with the knave, the king with the 
slave and the wanton, side by side. 

Out of the Dusk they troop—a wild, fantas- 
tical masque of man, 

As we shall ride in the blood of our sons in the 
phantom caravan. 


* * * . 


The Pilgrim with the Vandal rides, 
The Saxon with the Gaul, 

The sons of David, Lludd and Noah 
Ride with the sons of Saul. 
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One is Prince Henry of Navarre 
Leonidas is there, 

And Richard of the Lion Heart, 
And Alex Do-and-Dare. 


One is the Seigneur Ber du Lac, 
Sometimes surnamed The Lance, 

Who fought the fight and died the death 
With Joan, the Maid of France. 


And one ts Aram, priest of Baal, 
Who braved the wrath of Tyre, 

To preach His Word, and for that Word 
Was done to death by fire. 


One is Gur Khan of Balasghun, 
The warrior King and Seer, 

Who broke the might of Islam’s arms 
Al Ibn-al-Athir. 


There ride Sir Sidney, Bayard, Drake. 
There Cyrus rides, the Mede, 

And some there be of Hector's line 
And some of Beowulf's breed. 


These be tne folk who kept the faith 
And lived and loved thereby— 

Who fought the fight, who ran the race, 
Who died as men should die. 


» * * * 


The flames of a million sires and dames in the 
blood of your pulses run; 

Of a million flames to feed and serve, how can 
you serve but one? 

Their prides are yours; their loves and their 
lusts, their hopes and their hates are your 
own; 

You are the fruit that their loins have bred, 
the flower of the seed they have sown. 
Their lives are spun as the threads of your 
cloak, through the warp and the woof of 

your Whole; 

Your hands are theirs and your eyes are theirs, 
and your mold and your Self and your Soul. 

The dreams they dreamed and the fights they 
fought and the prayers that their lips 
have prayed 

Shall be your dreams and shall be your prayers; 
your fights are the fights they made. 

The lives they lived and the deaths they died 
you shall live and die again; 

In you is the seed of a million hopes of a million 
maids and men. 


God grant, my son, that you fight the fight and 
holl to the faith. Amen! 


Rarely do thought and emotion find such 
effective lyrical expression as in the verses 
of this poet, so many of which have ap- 


peared in these columns. We find the fol- 


lowing in Everybody's: 


THE MYSTERY 
By SARA TEASDALE 


your eyes drink of me; 
Love makes them shine, 
Your eyes that lean 
So close to mine. 


We have long been lovers, 
We know the range 

Of each others’ moods 
And how they change. 


But when we look 

At each other so, 
Then we feel 

How little we know. 


"The spirit eludes us, 
Timid and free— 

’ Can I ever know you 
Or you know me? 


THE CONFLICT 
By SARA TEASDALE 


O:?: you are coming, coming, coming! 


How will hungry time put by the hour till 
then? 
But why does it anger my heart to long so 
For one man out of the world of men? 


Oh, I would live in myself only 
And build my life lightly and still as a 
dream— 
Are not my thoughts clearer than your 
thoughts, 
And colored like stones in a running stream? 


Now the slow moon brightens in heaven, 
The stars are ready, the night is here— 

Oh, why must I lose myself to love you, 
My dear? 


It is eminently fitting that Mr. Masters 
should pay tribute in verse to William 
Marion Reedy, who is reputed to have been 
his ‘‘discoverer,’’ and among the commem- 
orative poems which have starred the pages 
of Reedy’s Mirror of late we find this en- 
comium: 


O, MY FRIEND 
By EpGAr LEE MASTERS 


MY friend, 
’ What fitting word can I say? 
You, my chum, 
My companion of infinite talks, 
My inspiration, 
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My guide, 

Through whom I saw myself at best: 
You, the light of this western country. 
You, a great richness. 

A Glory, 

A charm 

Product and treasure of these States. 


sill, I knew you had gone. 

I was walking down into town this morning: 

And amid the hurry of cars and the flash of 
this July sun, 

You came to me. 

At least the intimation came to me: 

And may it be you, 

That somewhere I can laugh and talk long 
hours with you again. 


The throes through which a divided Ire- 
land is passing fairly throb in this sonnet, 
one of a quartet of sonnets by this Irish 
poet which fill a recent number of The 
Sonnet (Williamsport, Penn): 


LAMENT 
By Mary J. O’ NEILL 


Wwuat is our little love to us to-day— 
The utter loveliness of little things— 
The beauty that is new nor fades away— 
The show of ribbons and of pretty rings! 
The shut-in evenings that we loved so well, 
The tea and prattle by the fire of turf, 
Are as a tale some traveler has to tell 
Of seas remembered for their singing surf!— 
For there is blood in Londonderry lanes, 
And there is that in Belfast that is sad; 
And Irish hearts are bleeding! What remains? 
Can wounds be staunched? Can Irish hearts 
be glad?. . . 
In Ulster towns to-day the heartsick hears 
The solemn tread of Ulster volunteers, 


The memory of a near and even dearer 
departed spirit has inspired this sincere 
poetic tribute, a fine epitaph, in Ainslee’s. 


TRAGEDY 
By Harry Kemp 


HE solemn tragedy and end is near, 

~ NotasI thought, but in the ordained way; 

The spirit that abandons its racked clay, 
Pausing before it seeks another sphere, 
Knowing it may no longer fashion here 

The dreams and hopes it fashioned yesterday, 

Seems in its silence more to mean and say 
Than all the song of many a crowded year. 


She reassures me of eternity, 
Lying there, still as sculpture and as fair; 
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She brings such wide-horizoned hope to me 
That joy grows in my heart, and not despair; 

And I perceive that greater things must be 
Beyond this world hung in a bubble of air. 


Also in Ainslee's we find this challenging 
note, which sings of wonderment and 
mystery: 


APOCALY PSE 


By WILLIAM GRIFFITH 


RISON! There is a challenge, 
A bugle, a gun in the word. 
Caged! Oh, what hells of fury 
Stifle a bird! 


Escape! At a signal the senses 
Stir and start to explore. 

Free! Oh, what heavens of wonder, 
Shore beyond shore! 


Altho the London Chapbook renders a 
verdict against Mr. Noyes, et al, we lay 
ourselves open to reproof in quoting the 
following from McClures: 


THE LOST KEY 
By ALFRED NOYES 
\ X 7HEN all the ragged-robin ways of youth 


were ours to roam, 

We lost the key to elfin-land among the hills of 
home. 

We could not break the wizard-locks that 
gripped the gate we knew, 

The delicate green and golden gate of gossa- 
mers and dew. 

We hunted for the glimmering key, we thought 
we saw it gleam, 

A green and crimson dragon-fly, by many a 
chuckling stream. 

Till now, O far and far away, to one that listens 
long, 

The laughter of our summer day has deepened 
into song; 


O you may search among the firs, and I will 
search the fern; 

And if we find our talisman, there'll be no more 
to learn; 

For you will call aloud to me, or I will call to 
you; 

And the elfin gate will open on our world of 
dawn and dew. 


It’s likelier to be at our feet than hiding very 
far. 

It’s brighter than a flower, I think, but darker 
than a star; 
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So down the narrow g'ien we'll plunge, in 
bracken to our knees, 

And hunt for it as divers hunt for pearls in 
Indian seas; 


Then through the may we'll rise again like 
swimmers through the foam 

And I will search the golden gorse, among the 
woods of home; 

And you shall wade the crimson sea of clover 
through and through 

Until we find the key to all the dreams we 
knew. 


But, if we cannot find it there, above the woods 
we'll climb; 

And you may search the yellow broom, and I 
will search the thyme; 

And we will ride the racing clouds, and whistle 
to the lark; 

And when the sky forgets the sun, we shall not 
fear the dark; 


For in your steadfast eyes I’ll look, and you 
will look in mine; 

And there, together, we shall see the hidden 
glory shine; 

Then all your soul will call to me and mine 
will call to you; 

And the gates of death will open on our world 
of dawn and dew. 


In Vanity Fair appears this elvish lyric, 
in which there is both a deal of truth and a 
degree of poetry: 


TO THE NOT IMPOSSIBLE HIM 
By Epwna St. VINCENT MILLAY 


How shall I know, unless I go 
' To Cairo and Cathay, 
Whether or not this blessed spot 
Is blest in every way? 


Now, it may be, the flower for me 
Is this beneath my nose; 

How shall I tell, unless I smell 
The Carthaginian rose? 


The fabric of my faithful love 
No power shall dim nor ravel 
Whilst I stay here,—but oh, my dear, 
If I should ever travel! 


It is an accomplishment to be loved and 
it is comforting to be told, as this poet tells 


‘ 


us, in Harper's, that the ‘quiet part” of 
us, insofar as we are poets, shall assured'y 
live: 
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I SHALL BE LOVED AS QUIET THINGS 
By KARLE WILSON BAKER 


I SHALL be loved as quiet things 
Are loved—white pigeons in the sun, 
Curled yellow leaves that whisper down 
One after one; 


The silver reticence of smoke 
That tells no secret of its birth 
Among the fiery agonies 
That turn the earth; 


Cloud-islands; reaching arms of trees; 
The frayed and eager little moon 
That strays unheeded through a high 

Blue afternoon. 


The thunder of my heart must go 
Under the muffling of the dust— 

As my grey dress has guarded it 
The grasses must; 


For it has hammered loud enough, 
Clamored enough, when all is said: 
Only its quiet part shall live 
When I am dead. 


There is perhaps more truth than po- 
etry in the following timely cachinnatory 
lines, taken from Life: 


THE VICIOUS CIRCLE 
By RoscoE BRUMBAUGH 
THs is a topsy-turvy age, 
When servants ride and masters walk; 


And countless jobs, with princely wage, 
Go begging while the workmen talk. 


The largest purse complains the most 
“Thief!’’ is the cry of profiteers; 

False standards raise the loudest boast; 
The homely virtues meet with jeers. 


Confusion follows shallow thought; 
The agitator waxes fat; 

Expensive baubles now are sought 
By all the proletariat. 


Demands are granted by the score 
That hint of others still to come; 

When wages rise the prices soar, 
And so on ad infinitum. 


That this wild spree will sometime go 
Is doubted not by sober men; 

All vicious circles break, we know— 
‘he only point in doubt is, When? 
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There 


is a Master Ney 


which can unlock the secret chambers of success; can throw 
wide the doors which seem to bar man from the treasure- 
house of Nature, and bids those enter and partake who are 
wise enough to understand and broad enough to weigh the 
evidence; firm enough to follow their own judgment and 
strong enough to make the sacrifice exacted. 

Peace, Power and Plenty are the effect of certain definite 
causes. Cause and Effect are invariable in their operation. 
This stability is your opportunity. The same cause will 
invariably produce the same result. A knowledge of this 
Natural Law and its operation will enable any individual 
to determine his own fate, mould his own environment and 
be the arbiter of his own destiny. 

This is, without doubt, the most important message ever 
given to humanity and its truth can be conclusively demon- 
strated in one way only, and that is by demonstration. 

Thousands of individuals have demonstrated the opera- 
tion of this law in their own experience. These demonstra- 
tions are what is called “Evidence.” 

In legal acceptation the word evidence includes all the 
means by which any alleged matter of fact, the truth of 
which is submitted to investigation, is established. 


I am in a position to give you evidence, the importance 
of which it would be difficult to overestimate. 


‘a CUT THIS COUPON OUT <1 


Charles F. Haanel, 233 Howard Building, St. Louis, Mo. The Evidence Is FREE! 


Send me evidence of the truth of the statements made in your adver- 





tisement without cost or obligation of any kind. « E n D You Will Enjoy It. 
IS 7 he O You Will Welcome It. 
aster You Will Profit By It. 


It will bring you all that is 
best and most beautiful in 
life because it is attuned to 








higher things. 


. ~ bh dental 
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man, woman or child, should fail to answer it. 








-* New Books in Brief :: 


Adventures and Enthusiasms, by E. V. 
Lucas (Doran), consists of short papers on all 
kinds of subjects. One essay deals with Hans 
Christian Andersen, ‘‘the true wizard of the 
North”; another endeavors to penetrate the 
secret of Charlie Chaplin. John Leech, 
“Thackeray's schoolfellow,” is celebrated as 
the most representative artist that England 
has produced. Mr. Lucas is himself an English- 
man. He is associate editor of Punch. 


Steeplejack, by James Gibbons Huneker 
(Scribner), is described by Benjamin De 
Casseres in the New York Times as “an 
arsenal of epigrams, an Odyssey of psychic and 
physical adventure, a symphony of gossip, a 
violent purge for sentimentalits.’’ In two 


illustrated volumes, the most brilliant and the 
most erratic of our critics gives us his life-story. 
We may come to close quarters here with 
Ibsen, Nietzsche, Strindberg, George Moore, 
George Brandes, BernardiShaw, and a host of 


others. Mr. Huneker admits that most of his 
literary intimacies have been with peculiar 
men, and he quotes with relish an inquiry Paul 
Elmer More once addressed to him: ‘How in 
the name of heaven do you have the will power 
to read all those eccentrics and maniacs whom 
you seem to know by heart?” 


A Study of Poetry, by Bliss Perry (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin), is divided into two parts. The 
first is entitled ‘‘Poetry in General,’’ with 
separate chapters on ‘‘The Province of Poetry,” 
“The Poet’s Imagination,’’ “The Poet's 
Words,” “Rhythm and Meter,” “Rhyme,” 
and “Stanza and Free Verse.’’ The second is 
focussed on the “Lyric in Particular,” with 
separate chapters on ‘The Field of Lyric 
Poetry,” ‘The Relationships and Types of the 
Lyric,’”’ “‘The Influence of Race, Epoch and 
Individual,’’ and ‘‘The Present Status of the 
Lyric.” Professor Perry is open-minded and 
up-to-date. One of the things he asks us to 
remember is that the arts are always profiting 
by their naive rediscoveries. ‘‘It is more im- 
portant that the thing should seem new,” he 
says, ‘‘than that it should really be new.” 


Little Essays, drawn from the Writings of 
George Santayana, by Logan Pearsall Smith 
(Scribner), offers a theory of life and ethics. 
Mr. Santayana is racially Latin, Catholic in 
training and saturateti with medieval scholastic 


philosophy. His position is defined by Ludwig 
Lewisohn in the New York Nation as that of a 
Christian Stoic. ‘A finely balanced blending 
of Pagan freedom with Christian symbolism 
seems to him the note of that Latin civilization 
which he holds to be the only civilization of the 
Western world. He loves order, antiquity, 
decorum—the broken shrine, the wayside 
cross, the verses of Lucretius, the rich phrases 
of the Roman liturgy.” 

The Negro Faces America, by Herbert J. 
Seligmann (Harper), is characterized by Mary 
White Ovington, in the Freeman, as ‘“‘the 
best general survey yet written on the negro 
in the United States.’’ The author is liberal, 
if not radical, and he can hardly contain his 
indignation when he broods over the wrongs 


-that have been inflicted on the colored race. 


He gives special attention to the economic side 
of the negro’s life, and analyzes the industrial 
difficulties that have led to recent race riots in 
Washington, Chicago and Omaha. 


Ditte: Girl Alive! by Martin Andersen Nexo 
(Holt), represents the earlier mood of the 
Danish writer who is chiefly known to us as 
the author of that labor epic, ‘‘Pelle the Con- 
queror.” It is a picture of extreme poverty. 
Its heroine is an illegitimate child whom nobody 
wants, but who gradually wins her way. 
Martin Andersen Nexo, as we learn in an 
article by Ernest Boyd in the N. Y. Evening 
Post, is the intellectual Bolshevist of Denmark 
and edits a Socialist paper, Klassekampen; 
but ‘“‘he has not degraded his work,” Mr. Boyd 
says, ‘‘to the level of mere propaganda.” 


An Imperfect Mother, by J. D. Beresford 
(Macmillan), is a novel of Freudian psychology. 
It turns on a laugh—the hysterical laugh of a 
mother who is about tq desert her husband. 
The boy Stephen, whose life is haunted by that 
laugh, dominates the story. ‘‘We have,” as 
Llewellyn Jones puts it in the Chicago Evening 
Post, ‘‘a rather simple case of psychoanalysis— 
the little tragedy in infancy giving a warp to the 
mind, the inability of the subject to free him- 
self from this and the ignorance of what is the 
matter with him; then the clearing away of the 
complex, in this case by the enlightenment 
brought by his mother’s story, and the ability 
to cope with the situation by the patient once 
he sees the genesis of his trouble.” 





Stop Making 
Mistakes 
In Speaking and Writing! 


ET us send you, absolutely free, a copy of our new illustrated 
book, ‘‘How to Speak and Write Masterly English.’’ You 
will be glad you wrote for this book, no matter how much or 

how little you may know about the English language and its proper 
usage in your business and social life. This book, sent free, is for 
the employe and employer, for stenographers, bookkeepers, authors, 
correspondents, clerks, credit men, typists, lawyers—in fact for every- 
one who really wants to make a habit of using correct, forceful, con- 
vincing English. Write today for this book. 


Wonderful New Invention 
Improves Your English in 15 Minutes a Day 


Yes—only 15 minutes a day with 
Sherwin Cody’s New Invention—and 
you can actually SEE how your 


English improves. The mechanical 
drudgery is eliminated. No rules to 
memorize. Mr. Cody is perhaps the 
. greatest and best known teacher of 
business English in the country. This 


100% Method =: 


only 61% efficient in English. 
stick in the mind. 
teaches by HABIT—makes it EASIEST to do it the RIGHT way. 


new patent is the result of 20 years’ 
experience and takes the place of a 
teacher at your elbow. Whatever 
work you do your English “makes or 
breaks” you. Incorrect spelling, punc- 
tuation, pronunciation or usage, or the 
use of flat, ordinary words handicaps 
you in business and among your friends. 


average person in business or at school is 
Old methods do not 
Cody’s new invention 
Lessons include 


Mr. 


Letter Writing, Spelling, Punctuation, Grammar, Reading and Conv ersavion. 


FREE! 


Every time you speak or write 
you show just how much you know. 
Lack of language power may 
te easily be costing you “eo. 
of dollars every year. 


‘ 
a a 


what Mr. Cody can do - 


you. 
It costs nothing to find out. 


Masterly English.”’ 
NOW. Address 


Sherwin Cody School of English 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


2410 News Building 


See what a few minutes a day NOW will mean to you later. 
Mail the coupon or a postal card 
this very minute for the free book ‘‘How to Speak and bi 
It will prove a revelation to you. WRIT 


sh.” 


@ 
e Address 





o Sherwin Cody School of English 
2410 News Bidg., Rochester, New York 


o. Please send me your Free Book 
‘‘How to Speak and Write Masterly 
ae Engli 


-* Shear Nonsense :: 
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The Very Latest 
When these paper suits come into general 
use, every man can do his own laundry work 
with the aid of a rubber eraser.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman, 


A Trend of the Times 
“Tt’s got so these days that a man can hardly 
wed unless he can show the girl two licenses.” 
“Two licenses?” 
“Yes, marriage and automobile.”—New 
Haven Register. 


A Perfect Right 

It was just after a thunderstorm, and two 
men were strolling down the street behind a 
young damsel who was lifting her skirt rather 
high. After an altercation as to the merits of 
the case, one of the men stepped forward and 
said: “Pardon me, miss, but aren’t you hold- 
ing your skirt rather high?’ “Haven't I a 
perfect right?’’ she snapped. “You certainly 
have, miss, and a beauty of a left,” he replied 
at once.—Reedy’s Mirror. 


Specialists at the Game 
It was one of those rare occasions when a 
famous lawyer had lost a case, and he wasn’t 
feeling very happy over it. 
“Your profession doesn’t make angels out of 
men, does it?’’ said a medical friend teasingly. 


UNANIMOUS 


Democratic Party: “He's deceiving you!” 
REPUBLICAN Party: “He's deceiving you!” 
—Art Young in Good Morning, 


_liament. 


“No,” retorted the lawyer, ‘‘that’s one thing 
we leave to you doctors!’’"—Pearson’s Magazine. 


He Dodges The Landlord 
We all have read, how wise men said, 
Go to the bee to learn— 
But now amazed wken rents are raised 
It’s to the snail we turn. 


He never hears, with deepening fears, 
His landlord raise at whim. 
We pass him by and heave a sigh— 
His -house goes round with him. 
—E. B. HANZSCHE in Good Morning. 


No Respecter of Persons 

A Scotch policeman in London was keeping 
the crowd away in front of the Houses of Par- 
A stout, excited woman endeavored 
to pass, but he restrained her. 

“T’m the wife of a cabinet minister!” she 
insisted. ‘You must let me pass!”’ 

The Scot eyed her unperturbed. ‘Madam, 
you couldna pass if ye were the wife of a Pres- 
byterian meenister!’’ 


Matter of Life and Death 
A minister who guarded his morning study 
hour very carefully told the new maid that in 
no circumstances were callers to be admitted— 
except, of course, he added, in case of life and 
death. 
Half an hour later the maid 
knocked at his door. 
“A gentleman to see you, sir.” 
“Why, I thought I told you ad 
“Yes, I told him,”’ she replied, 
“but he says it’s a question of life 
and death.” 
So he went downstairs—and 
found an insurance agent. 


A Close Definition 

A teacher was reading to her 
class, when she came across the 
word “unaware.”’ She asked if 
any one knew the meaning. 

One little girl timidly raised 
her hand and gave the following 
definition: 

“Unaware is what you put on 


(Continued on page 562) 
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Beyond 


the Farthest Horizons 
of their Dreams 


HEY were always planning journeys—Huck and 

Tom. They were pirates and desperadoes—they 
had an airship more wonderful than any that has ever 
flown since. They went to fight cannibals. And 
they did it all right on the banks of that broad river 
that flows through the great central west, that seems 
to carry the heart blood of this Nation. 


. Yes—Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn have journeyed 
beyond the farthest horizons of their dreams—into 
strange hearts they have laughed their way. Their 
story swept America with a gale of laughter and the 
spirit of youth. America, then England and all the 
English speaking world. Then they were translated 
into French and quickly into German, Russian, Span- 
ish, Scandinavian, Chinese—soon they swept across 
the face of the earth. They have friends of all races, 
all creeds and all countries. Many an Asiatic,-many 
a South African has caught his first glimpse of the 
spirit of America from 


MARK TWAIN 


12 Volumes at a Low Price 


What has America contributed to the classics 


to the hot, burning, colorful harbor of Singa- 





of the world? The answer comes in one great, 
swelling chorus. From the Golden Gate to 
China’s Wall—from Alaska to the Australian 
Bush—from the stately harbor of New York 


FREE 


Rex Beach is the most popular writer of 
thrilling stories living today. He is the man 
who knows, as no other, the big outdoors that 
is the Klondike. 

Plenty of humor— plenty of scrapping — 


Only a Few Sets FREE - 


Rex Beach now costs you $2 for each volume in 
the book store. But we have made a small special 
edition. As long as this small special edition lasts, 
you can have 5 volumes—about $10 worth of books 
—absolutely free. 

Rex Beach has sacrificed much of his royalty so 
that we can do this on one edition. 

If you are prompt you can get your set free. If 


5 Volumes 


pore—from the Argentine to the English 
Channel—from the Hebrides to the Mediter- 
ranean—the answer rings firm and clear— 
MARK TWAIN. 


REX BEACH 


big, raw-boned men who can whip their +” 
weight in wildcats—the women these men ,° 
fight for and die for—all these you ,¢ 
will find in Rex Beach’s vivid, human ? Harper 
novels. e & Brothers 
o? 100 Franklin Sq 
New York 
x Send me, all 
you are too late we will return the ¢ ee a 
oy ’ . 0 ark 
coupon—But don’t wait. ¢ gen ie 
Send coupon for both sets .° umes, illustrated, 
for examination. ° beend fe handsome 
_— @ °. green cloth, stamped 
Send no money Just @ . in gold, and Rex Beach 
the coupes. é » 5 veumes, bound in 
; ° r cloth, free. not 
Send it at once. ¢ satisfied, I will return them 
¢ at your expense, otherwise I 
# ~ will send you $1.50 within 5 days 


@ and $2.00a month for 14 months. 





e Name.... . 
Address. ......... 
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SHEAR NONSENSE 





first and take off last.’’—New 
York Christian Work. 


Still Following 


“Could you do something for 
a poor old sailor?” asked the 
seedy looking wanderer at the gate. 

“Poor old sailor?’’ echoed the 
lady at work at the tub. 

“Yes’m, I follered the wotter 
for sixteen years.”’ 

“Well,” said the woman, after 
a critical look, “you certainly 
don’t look as if you ever caught 
up with it.” 

—The New Majority. 


A New Lincoln Story 
Lord Charnwood has been 


contributing a series of articles 
on Lincoln to the Anglo-French 
Review. They deal with personal 
aspects of Lincoln’s life. Lord 
Charnwood says he believes the 
following story has not hitherto 
been published: 

“It is said that a friendly 
deputation from the Border State 
of Kentucky waited upon Lincoln 
to say that they had heard with 
alarm the rumor that he contem- 
plated some overt attack upon 
slavery and to warn him, from 
their local knowledge, of the 
disastrous effect which such rash 
conduct would have upon the 
loyalty of the state. He listened well, thanked 
them much for their advice, and promised to 
ponder it and do nothing precipitately. Then, 
with a puzzled and melancholy air, he told 
them how there were other people who gave 
him advice in a contrary sense. Only the 
other day, three very distinguished Senators, 
whom he named, had been insisting that he 
must instantly do something in the direction 
of emancipation. Then he suddenly remem- 
bered that on that very afternoon, at a certain 
hour, the said three Senators were coming to 
interview him on this matter. It reminded 
him of something that happened in one of the 
little backwood schools that he had attended 
as a boy, and there followed the sort of long- 
drawn, loving description of some familiar 
scene of his youth, which is characteristic of 
the story-telling American when he is at ease 
with his audience and feels that they will be 
so with him. They used to begin the day in 
that school by standing up in a row and read- 
ing a chapter of the Bible, verse and verse 
about. There was a little boy standing next 
Lincoln who could not read well. They read 














STICKY 


First Boy Scout: “There’s bin an artist round ‘ere |!" 
SECOND Boy Scout: ‘ , , 
First Boy Scout : “I’ve trod on one of is droring pins !"" 


“"Owd d'ye know?”’ 


—From The Bystander. 


Daniel III, and by ill luck that little boy got 
the first of the verses in which the names 
‘Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego’ occur. 
His perturbation was extreme, but, pulling 
himself together with a convulsive effort, he 
cleared that verse somehow, and all seemed to 
be well. Looking at him, however, after a 
moment, Lincoln saw that he was in tears and 
whispered ‘What are you crying for?’ ‘Noth- 
ing,’ said the little boy, ‘only I can see those 
three miserable cusses coming ’round to me 
again.’ "’ 


Unappreciative 


“This picture,”’ said Mr. Gawker. 


“Was painted in a garret,”’ replied the proud 
owner. 


“Well! 
“A hundred thousand wouldn't buy it now.” 
“No?” said Mr. Gawker, eyeing the master- 


Well!” 


piece more closely. ‘‘And I’m one of the 


hundred thousand,” 
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Wanted 


Thousands anxious to buy 
all over country | 


~ WILL YOU SELL? 


NO COMMISSION TO PAY IF YOU USE SIMPLEX PLANS 


“‘Real Estate is sold where the buyers are, not where the properties are.’* 


There is someone who would profit through buying CLOSING THE SALE 
your property. ‘There may be several such persons But The Simplex Plans do more than merely teach 
in the country, but ome is enough if you can find you to get inquiries about your property. They 
him and present your proposition. SIMPLEX teach you to -— the prospective buyer to the 
PLANS show exactly how to find a buyer for your’ actual point of sale. They teach you how to over- 
property. They bring quick action; the highest come objections. They teach you how to inspire 
price; and best terms. agg Rant ne you yw! to feature a 
place to the best advantage. nd they show what 
WHAT THE SIMPLEX PLANS ARE points have proved out in Mr. Ostrander’s broad 
rag een ag ~ — | oon ne experience as strongest in closing a sale. 
used for ears by e Napoleon of Real Es- 
tate,” as the Baltimore Herald has very aptly PI YOUR PARTICULAR PROPERTY 
called W. M. Ostrander. Mr. Ostrander who orig- ans for selling a Florida orange grove would be 
inated these plans has personally sold hundreds f NO use to a man who wants to dispose of a timber 
and thousands of properties through these very gg 4 in Oregon. The man who has building lots 
rinciples; not only in every state in the Union, ae e suburbs of Boston needs different plans for 
ut in thirteen foreign countries as well. selling than the man with a Michigan poultry farm. 
When he retired from the Real Estate business a That is why Mr. Ostrander insists that each set of 
few years ago, we obtained permission to put this plans be individually prepared to meet your partic- 
very valuable information before the public under “4? requirements; and each set is approved, and 
Mr. Ostrander’s supervision. In order to save your tographed by the originator. 
time, these facts have been concentrated to the WHO USES SIMPLEX PLANS 
concise, easy-to-use form of 32 typewritten pages More than 5000 properties—real estate and busi- 
Legal Cap size—8 x 13. nesses—have been sold by the Simplex Plans 


DEFINITE DIRECTIONS throughout every state of i Union, Read these 

° : testimonials—only a few of the many being re- 
To find the person who will pay the best price for : . . . 
your property, you must advertise in a special way. ceived constantly from delighted users: 


You are advertising in one way when you list your “The Simplex Plans sold my house for cash within two 

P weeks.”—F. S., Wauwatossa, Wis. “Sold my farm for 
roperty with an agent, but that way costs you a cash.”"—Mrs. L. A. C., Glenwood, Minn. “Sold my coun- 
ot of money in commissions; and agents are gen- try place in three weeks for cash.”"—H. M. B., New York 


beca “f City. “Sold my store and real estate.""—B. L., San Fran- 
erally slow nad they do not use ad to-the- cisco, Cal. “Simplex Plans sold my house for cash within 


minute methods. ; three weeks.”"—M. E. L., Marshalliown, lowa. 
Nor is it enough to place an advertisement There is a Simplex Plan to fit your need. 
merely in your local paper. Real Estate is sold 
where the buyers are, not where the properties are. _ SEND NO MONEY 
You must have the right Ad in the right papers The Simplex Plans are self-explanatory. ; Once you 
followed up by the right selling plan to succeed. have them in hand, you will see how easily you can 
Simplex Plans give definite, detailed instructions @PPly them and what a saving in time and money 
or preparing the best sort of advertisement for they will give. So if you want to sell your prop- 
your particular property. You are told how large tty AT A PROFIT you ought to investigate these 
itought to be. You are told where, when, and just Secrets which made Mr. Ostrander “The Napoleon 
how to place it. There are seven plans for you to Of Real Estate.” SEND NO MONEY. | Just fill 
choose from and you can have the whole country i" the coupon for five days’ FREE inspection. 


for your audience if that is the plan which you pick THE SIMPLEX COMPANY 
as best suiting your purpose. Dept. 321 1133 Broadway, New York City 





Seth Moyle, Mer. THE SIMPLEX COMPANY, Dept. 321, 1133 Broadway, New York City. 

Ihave property located in Les Please send the proper Simplex Plans for 

telling this together with ABSOLUTE PROOF that they get results and that they will SAVE ME MONEY. pro 

to show them to anyone nor to make any use of the principles, ideas, and information they contain unless I keep them. 

wen tietied, I will send you $10 cash in full. Otherwise, I will return everything you have sent me. I will act promptly | 
n five days. 
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WHY REMAIN POOR 


and a Failure While Others Are Rich 
and Successful? 
A Subtle Principle of Success 


Get out of your “‘near”’ poverty 


This subtle principle in my hands, without edu- 
cation, without capital, without training, without experi- 
ence, and without study or waste of time and without health, 
vitality or will power has given me the power to earn more 
than a million dollars without selling merchandise, stocks, 
bonds, books, drugs, appliances or any material thing of 
any character. 


This subtle and basic principle of success re- 
quires no will power, no exercise, no strength, no energy, no 
study, no writing, no dieting, no concentration and no con- 
scious deep breathing. There is nothing to practice, noth- 
ing to study, and nothing to sell. 


Why deny yourself the pleasures of 
prosperity? 


This subtle and basic principle of success does © 


not require that you practice economy or keep records, or 
memorize or read, or learn to do anything, or force yourself 
into any action or invest in any stocks, bonds, books, or 
merchandise. 


This Subtle Principle must not be confused with 
memory systems, “‘will power’ systems, Christian Science, 
psychology, magnetism, thrift or economy, nor should it 
be confused with health systems, auto-suggestion, concen- 
tration, ‘‘personality,”’ self-confidence or opportunity, nor 
should this Subtle Principle be confused with initiative, 
mental endurance, luck, chance, self-analysis or self-con- 
trol. Neither should this principle be confused with imag- 
ination, enthusiasm, persuasion, force or persistence, nor 
with the art or science of talking or salesmanship, hypno- 
tism, or advertising. 


No one has yet succeeded in gaining 
success without it 


| No one has ever succeeded in failing 
with it 


It is absolutely the master key to suc- 
cess, prosperity and supremacy 


When I was eighteen years of age, it looked to 
me as though I had absolutely no chance to succeed. Fif- 
teen months altogether in common public school was the 
extent of my education. I had no money. When my 
father died, he left me twenty dollars and fifty cents, and I 
was earning hardly enough to keep myself alive. I had no 
friends for I was negative and of no advantage to any one. 
I had no plan of life to help me solve my problem. In fact, 
I did not know enough to know that life is and was a real 
problem, even though I had an “acute problem of life’’ on 
my hands. I was blue and despondent and thoughts of 
eternal misery arose in my mind constantly. I was a living 
and walking worry machine. 


I was tired, nervous, restless. I could not sleep. 

I could not digest without distress. I had no power of ap- 

plication. Nothing appealed to me. Nothing appeared 

“worth doing from the fear that I could not do anything be- 

cause of my poor equipment of mind and body. I felt that 

im shut out of the world of success and I lived in a world 
ure. 


I was such a pauper in spirit that I blindly de- 
nded on drugs and doctors for my health as my father 
ore me. I was a “floater” and depended on luck for 


success if I wereto have any. I consciously or unconsciously 
believed that if I ever were to have health and success, the 
result would have to come through some element of ease or 
assistance or through some mysterious or magical source, 
The result of this attitude on my part was greater weakness, 
sickness, failure and misery as is always the case under sim. 
ilar condition. 


Gradually my _ condition became worse, | 
reached a degree of misery that seemed intolerable. | 
reached a crisis in my realization of my failure and adverse 
condition. 


Why let others get rich while you 
remain poor? 


Out of this misery and failure and pauperism of 
spirit—out of this distress—arose within me a desperate 
reaction—‘‘a final effort to live’’—and through this reaction, 
arose within me, the discovery of the laws and principles of 
life, evolution, personality, mind, health, success and su- 
premacy. Also out of this misery arose within me the dis. 
covery of the inevitable laws and principles of failure and 
sickness and inferiority. 


When I discovered that I had unconsciously been 
employing the principles of failure and sickness, I imme 
diately began to use the principles of success and supre- 
macy. My life underwent an almost immediate change. 
I overcame illness through health, weakness through power, 
inferior evolution by superior evolution, failure by success, 
and converted pauperism into supremacy. 


I discovered a principle which I observed that all 
successful personalities employ either consciously or uncon- 
sciously. I also discovered a principle of evolution and be 
lieved that if I used it, that my conditions would change, for 
I had but one disease—failure, and therefor there was but 
one cure—success, and I began to use this principle and out 
of its use arose my ambition, my powers, my education, my 
health, my success and my supremacy, etc., etc. 


You also may use this principle of 
success deliberately, purposefully, 
consciously and profitably 


Just as there is a principle of darkness, there. is 
also a principle of failure, ill-health, weakness and negative 
ness. If you use the principle of failure consciously or ul 
consciously, you are sure always to be a failure. Why seek 
success and supremacy through blindly seeking to find your 
path through the maze of difficulties? Why not open your 
“‘mental eyes” through the use of this subtle success prit 
ciple and thus deliberately and purposefully and consciously 
and successfully advance in the direction of supremacy and 
away from failure and adversity? 


Why stay poor while others are get- 
ting rich? 


I discovered this subtle principle—this key t 
success—through misery and necessity. You need neve 
be miserable to have the benefit of this subtle principle 
You may use this success principle just as successful i 
viduals of all time, of all countries, of all races, and of 
religions have used it either consciously or unconsciously, 
and as I am using it consciously and purposefully. It fe 
quires no education, no preparation, no preliminary k 
edge. Any one can use it. Any one can harness, em 
and capitalize it, and thus put it to work for success and 
supremacy. Regardless of what kind of success you d 
this subtle principle is she key that opens the avenue #0 
what you want, 
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and thousands and thousands of others—the names of suc- 
cessful men and women of all times and of all countries and 
of all religions, and of all colors, make a record of the action 
of this Subtle Principle of success. None of these individu- 
als could have succeeded without it—no one can succeed 
without it—no one can fail with it. 


Every one realizes that human beings owe a duty 
to each other. Only the very lowest type of human being 
is selfish to the degree of wishing to profit without helping 
some one else. This world does not contain very great 
numbers of the lowest and most selfish type of human beings. 
Almost every one, in discovering something of value, also 
wants his fellow man to profit through its discovery. This 
is precisely my attitude. I feei that I should be neglecting 
my most important duty towards my fellow human beings, 
if I did not make every effort—every decent and honest 
effort—to induce every one to also benefit to a maximum 
extent through the automatic use of this subtle principle. 


I fully realize that it is human nature to have less 
confidence in this principle because I am putting it in the 
hands of thousands of individuals for a few pennies, but I 
cannot help the negative impression I thus possibly create. 
I must fulfill my duty just the same. 


I do not urge any one to procure it because I offer 
it for a few pennies, but because the results are great—very 
great. 


This subtle principle is so absolutely powerful and 
overmastering in its influence for good, profit, prosperity 
and success, that it would be a sin if I kept it to myself and 
used_it only for my personal benefit. 


If this subtle principle of success does 
not make you rich and successful, 
it will cost you absolutely nothing 
—I guarantee it 


So sure am I of the truth of my statements—so 
absolutely positive am I of the correctness of my assum 
tion and so absolutely certain am I that this principle, in 
your hands, will work wonders for you that I am willing to 
place this principle in your hands for twenty-four hours at 
my risk and expense. You will recognize the value of this 
principle within twenty-four hours—in fact, almost imme- 
diately as you become conscious of it, you will realize its 
practicability, its potency, its reality and its power and 
usability for your personal profit, pleasure, advancement, 
prosperity and success. 


_ Thousands of individuals claim that the informa- 
tion disclosing and elucidating the secret principle of suc- 
cess is worth a thousand dollars of any one’s money. Some 


ae written that they would not take a million dollars 
or it. 


You will wonder that I do not charge a thousand 
dollars for this information—for disclosing this principle, 
after you get it into your possession and realize its tremen- 
dous power and influence. 


Sent to anyone—to you 


_ I have derived such tremendous results—amaz- 
ing results from its power, that I want every man, woman 
and matured child to have this key to success, prosperity 
and wealth. This is why I am willing to send it to any one 


—to any address on approval without a single penny in 
advance. 


You would never forgive me, and I could never 
forgive myself, nor could the creative forces of the Universe 
forgive us, if I failed to bring you to the point of using this 
subtle principle of success. ou would never forgive me 
if I failed to do for you that which you would do for me, if 
our positions were reversed, 


565 


Become rich through this subtle prin- 
ciple of success 


From every of the country somene Tog eee 


of my extraordinary discovery.— 
of Success. 


“I cannot say too much for your discovery. It is cer- 
tainly doing wonders for me, even at the advanced age of 
eighty." 

“I thank you for the blessings you have brought to my 
life through the ‘Subtle Principle of Success.’ ” 


“I can never fully repay you for revealing to me the 
‘Subtle Principle of Success’ and how to use it.’ 

“Your elucidation of the “Subtle Principle of Success’ is 
wonderful. Even today it is worth a hundred dollars to 
me.” 

“Your ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ is working wonders 
for me. I would not part with it for a million dollars.” 

“I regard your ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ as worth a 
thousand dollars of any person's. money, regardless of how 
poor the individual may be.” 

“It is impossible to place a limit to the monetary value of 
your discovery.”’ 

“I am from Missouri. 
is the goods.” 


“IT always believed that successful men used a principle 
which gave them success. I never knew what it was nor 
how to use it until you explained it to me. It would be just 
as impossible for me to fail with this principle as it has been 
impossible for me to succeed without it.” 

“I thank you for the wonderful results I am gaining 
through the ‘Subtle Principle of Success." I would not take 
any amount of money for what this principle has done for 
me already. You are honestly entitled to millions.” 


“Tama man of my word and would not take one hundred 
dollars this first day for the information you have given me.” 

“I am enthusiastic over your discovery of the ‘Subtle 
Principle of Success,’ and at the age of eighty-six am pur- 
suing success as never before. 


“Your ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ has in twenty-four 
hours given me wonder- 
fulresults. Iamready 
to back any statement 
made in favor of your 
‘Subtle Principle of 
Success.’ It opens up 
a new universal oppor- 
tunity.” 

“The ‘Subtle Prin- 
ciple of Success’ is 
doing for me more 
than you claim. The 
truth about it is hard 
to believe.” 


You want success of some kind. This is your op- 
portunity to get it—to get what you want—guaranteed, 

WRITE YOUR ADDRESS on the coupon and mail it to 
me, and you will receive by return mail, the SUBTLE 
PRINCIPLE OF SUCCESS—the master principle—the 
equal of which you have never seen. 


Your ‘Subtle Principle of Success’ 


If this subtle principle of success does not solve your 
every problem, it will cost you absolutely nothing. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA 
779 Berkeley Building, West 44th Street, New York City 


ee 
. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 779 Berkeley Building 
West 44th Street, New York City 

You may send me. at your risk, “THE SUBTLE PRIN- 
CIPLE OF SUCCESS.” 

I promise to either re-mail it to you, within twenty-four 
hours of its receipt by me. or to send you two dollars. 


It is understood that I am to be under no other obligation, 
neither now nor later. 


Editor's Note.—The above statement in Current Opinion 
is absolutely guaranteed in every way to be as represented. 
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“Take Those Trenches, or— 


DON T COME BACK!” 


He had been waiting for twelve hours for these words—this young American lad with a band of . 
hardy seamen at his back. They had been drafted from one of the great ships in the harbor—men to 
whom the sea was home—and now they stood knee-deep in the mud and water of Gallipoli. 


So over the top he went—followed by his yelling sailors. 
Nothing could stop them—as one man they charged across 
the shell-swept field—as one man they jumped into the 
Turkish trenches. No wonder they did what three thou- 
sand had tried to do and failed. 


They fought like mad-men with bayonet and rifle, and 
when the smoke cleared away “those trenches” were taken. 
If you would know the inside stories of every great 
Front where men such as these fought and won—if you 
would know of things little talked about—of events that 
did not get into the newspapers—then you must have— 


Frank H. Simonds’ 


History of the World War 


Complete in 5 Great Volumes—Size 104 


Once in a anni. perhaps, there appears one man with the 
gift for making history vital, alive, interesting—a man like Ridpath 
or Macaulay—a genius that combines a natural gift for language, a 
natural gift for history and a natural gift for facts.with great vision 
and the ability to make you see and be thrilled by his vision. 

Frank H. Simonds is this generation’s Ridpath—this war’s 
Macaulay. His tale is simple and direct enough to captivate chil- 
dren, yet so profoundly true as to hold the greatest scholars. 

Ever since the day in July, 1914, when one flaming editorial of 
his startled the world with its prophecy of the great war, Simonds 


"x 744"x 13%"—1000 Illustrations 


has been the one pre-eminent writer on the war. He is quoted by 
newspapers the world over. The British Government has had his 
articles reprinted and distributed broadcast. The French Govern- 
ment has conferred upon him alone of all the historians of the war 
the Cross of the Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. The Greek Gov- 
ernment has made him an officer of the Royal Order of the Redeemer. 
So it is wonderful indeed that you can now have the whole story 
of the war in its final form written by him, together with interest- 
ing special articles and illuminating side-lights by the greatest 
military, naval and political leaders of America and Europe. 
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Roosevelt Said— 


“Mr. Frank H. Simonds’ history of the great War is a very remark- 
able work. It is not too much to say that no other man in this or 
any other country can quite parallel the work that Mr. Simonds 
has done. It is hard to say what most to admire: the really 
extraordinary grasp of the essential facts of the war which is shown, 
or the transparent clearness with which the facts are brought 
out or the entire fairness and impartiality of the conclusions.” 





Chas. M. Schwab says: 
“From the beginning Mr. Simonds has 
doveloped a peculiar insight with regard 
to the Great War. No doubt there will 
be other striking records, but as yet I 
have seen none quite like that which 
Mr. Simonds has written.’’ 








ae 
Lord Northcliffe says: 
“I do not know of a better guide to the 
War than Mr, Frank H. Simonds.” 
Dr. Hugh Black $ ; , 
“I know no one in America who has more — 
knowledge and more insight into the 


great War than Frank H. Simonds.” © Underwood & bauer mud 








‘Colleges Study This History 


Yale University has ordered 400 copies of selected chapters from Simonds’ 
“History of the World War” for use as a text book in its history classes. Presi- 
Nc A eo 


dent Hadley says of it: “I have had so much 
pleasure from what Simonds has already writ- 


ten about the War that I shall be particularly 
glad to have the results of observa- 
tions and conclusions in a more per- 


manent form.” 


Albert Bushnell Hart, Professor 
of Government at Harvard Univer- 
sity and noted the world over as 
an authority on History, writes: “I 
have found Simonds’ ‘History of 
the World War’ very useful in a 
course which I recently gave on the 
diplomacy of America in the war. 
The books have been very usable 
for classes. We have had a set— 
or sets—in constant use in the col- 
lege library.” 


FREE—If Your Card 
Is Mailed At Once 


Your Last Chance 


Send the coupon at once—today— 
without any money. You will re- 
ceive, all charges prepaid, Frank H. 
Simonds’ History of the War. At 
the same time you will receive— 
entirely free of charge—a set of 
books in six volumes containing 
200 True Stories of the Great War. 
If you do not like either set, you 
can return both—otherwise you can 
keep the Simonds’ History and pay 
for it in little payments, and keep 
the “True Stories” set FREE. 


But remember, these few hun- 
dred sets won’t last long. 35,000 
of them have already been sold 
—so act promptly! Don’t miss 
this last chance! Send the cou- 
pon today! 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 
Irving Place New York 


up by eager readers. 


TRUE TRUE TRU 
STORIES STORIES STORIES S 


OF THE OF THE OFTHE oO 


Michael O’Leary—age 25—the same Michael who looked after the pigs on the 
little farm in the County of Cork—crept up on the enemy single handed, and before 
they could swing their deadly machine gun around, shot the crew of five in five sec- 
onds—dashed to another trench—shot three more Boches—captured two—took two 
barricades—saved his whole company from certain destruction—-then came back with 
his prisoners, as cool as if had been for a stroll in the park 

Once more this war has proved that truth doesn’t have to stick to probabilities. 
Read the story of this Irish lad and his almost unbelievable adventures in 


6 VOLUMES 
200 tHe Great war FREE 
THE GREAT WAR 

It happens that we have left over from a huge edition a few hundred copies of a 
wonderful set of books—the real experiences of real people. 

There are not enough of these sets to sell our usual way so we have decided 
that to the first few hundred who send this coupon we will give, entirely free of 
“= -! Gove sets. 

n Fran . Simonds’ History you get the larger aspects of the War. In this 
set of books you get the intimate, personal aspects. ‘4 

Each and every one of these two hundred tales is a story of romance Poo, 
almost ‘beyond belief. Here are unexpected endings. Here is suspense— F 0-2 
here terror and despair—here glad tidings—here happy endings. ¢ 

Sometimes the escaped spy tells his own story. Now the woman 7 _ Roview of 
who fell into the hands of the Turks tells her story. Now a man # Reviews Ce. 
in the Foreign Legion tells unbelievable tales of those glorious 7 30 Irving Miace 
blackguards—those heroic rascals; the story of a beautiful ¢ New Lert Oity 
English woman of title who ensnared German spies; the @ , Picase send me, all 
ow of the disgraced clergyman who fought his way @ charges repaid," ‘ 
There are only a few of these sets to be given away— o” War’ by Frank H 
just a remnant of a huge edition that was snapped @ _monds and other famous con- 
— complete in five vol- 

4 7 . umes. Also the six volumes of 
ee amt | aie bats “‘True Stories of the Great War.” 
Gane? tee Gee wees ee {f not satisfactory I will return both 
TRUE TRUE T, sets in five days, otherwise I will re- 

Lee 7 mit $1.00 in five days, and then $2.00 
ES STORIES 4 a month for 12 months for the Simonds’ His 
ry tory only and retain the True Stories FREE 


Ef you preter the more sumptuous % Keratol binding just ohange the terus to 
“$2.00 in Give days, and then $3.) a month for 19 mnths ” 
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Supply ind Demand 


This year the Bell telephone sys- 
tem has required 75,000,000 pounds 
of copper; 10,000 tons of galvan- 
ized iron and steel wire; 12,000 tons 
of pole line hardware; 100,000,000 
pounds of lead; 1,000,000 pounds of 
antimony; 700,000 pounds of tin; 
10,000,000 pounds of sheet and rod 
brass; 15,000 tons of paper for di- 
rectories; more than 24,000,000 feet 
of lumber; 12,000,000 feet of clay 
conduits; 10,000,000 glass insula- 
tors. These are only some of the 
chief requirements, only a part of 
the absolute essentials. 


Suppliers of every item men- 
tioned, as well as of scores of other 
items, have been compelled to 
withdraw promises of delivery, re- 
ject orders, refuse contracts and even 


shut down plants. The reasons are 
that they have been unable to se- 
cure materials for manufacture, fuel 
for power, or cars for shipments. 


During the period in which the 
demand for new telephones has 
been greater than ever before, sup- 
plies have been more severely cur- 
tailed than at any time in the history 
of the Bell System. Special repre- 
sentatives have scoured the country; 
visiting mines, factories, laboratories, 
shipping points; and rushing goods 
forward. 


The impressive conclusion is that, 
in the face of such conditions, the 
Bell System has actually gained on 
demand and has exceeded all pre- 
vious records in putting in new 
telephones. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 
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New Kind of 
PUBLIC Electricity 


Brings Wonderful 


Beauty and Health 
SPEAKING _ Atlast! Electricity in its 


greatest form for the 


human system. 
Wonderful new Violet 

Ray treatments en- 

dorsed by physicans, 

beauty specialists, hos- 

pitals, osteopaths, and 

thousands of home users. 

* 64 Lik 


e a Godsend to sufferers. 
Write quick—for particulars of this extra- y he) ; 
ordinary offer; an offer you will never forget ’ Like a beauty specialist for 
if you take advantage of it. Ten lessons in > making poor complexions 
Public Speaking absolutely free to those who _ - beautiful. 
act promptly. We make this extraordinary 


offer to introduce our wonderful course in : _ 
localities where it is not alrcady known. U 1 VI-RE x 


We teach you, by mail, to become a power- : i 

ful and convincing talker and speaker—to ¥ 2 | Violet Rays 
dominate and control the decisions of one . ‘ 

listener or an audience of a thousand. We me) Better than gallons of liniment and drugs 
have trained hundreds and helped them to — Better than a ton of cosmetics. Violet Ray 
increase their earnings and their popularity. ; treatments now used at home by thousands. 
Learn in your spare time, at home, how to Remarkable records made in cases of neuritis, 
overcome “stage-fright” and conquer fear of rheumatism, asthma, catarrh, deafness, insom- 
others; how toenlarge your vocabulary; how nia, obesity, nervousness, lumbago, pains, as 
to develop self-confidence and the qualities ’ well as in cases of skin troubles, sallowness, 
of leadership; how to RULE j echoes by the power < of pimples, blackheads, falling hair. 


your speech alone; how to train your memory. 10 D . ° 
ays’ Trial Free 

Row ,y Easy Method Try the Vi-Rex Violet Ray machine in 

your own home on our 10 day offer. At- 
perfected ad taught by Prof. R. E. Pattison Kline, tach to any electric light socket or use 
former dean of the Public Speaking Department of Battery Outfit Complete. See how Violet 
the Columbia College of Expression, can be learned in Rays are absolutely painless and harmless 
15 minutes aday. Prof. Kline is one of the ao . No Shock. No vibration. Harmless even 
yg EA EY OE Pig to infants. Soothing or stimulating as 
opportunity fs lifetime. —— : ; desired. Electricity in its most helpful, 


OFFER LIMITED e289 fe 


inet fo advertistag parheees tnd wos eiharaes Send No M 

strictly for advertising purposes and w t wn 

eer Oe AA 7 sigcdyins miputrnge ie 

receive full particulars enrollment blank by return 

mail. Just tear off and mail free coupon—ora postal. Do not seal or tail bal £ ~~ 

North American Institute, 1177 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago Ba ‘Way ul free 52 Page Book explaining 
pi . 7 detail. Read how Violet Rays 

massage every cell in the body. 

Read letters from users. 

what physicians, sanitoriums, 

home users say. 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE, WRITE NOW! 


1177 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, I. Why suffer? Why be satisfied 
I am interested in your course in Effective Public with less than your full share of 
Speaking and your offer of 10 lessons free. Please super health and beauty? See 
send full particulars. This request places me under what wonderful Violet Rays will 
no obligation of any kind. do for you. Mail coupon or write 
postal for free book and 10 days’ 
Trial Offer. Do not miss this 
offer. Address NOW. 


VI-REX ELECTRIC CO., Dept. 210, 


VI-REX ELECTRIC CO., Dept. 210, 
326 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your free book and particulars of 
your Trial Offer of the Vi-Rex Violet Ray Machine. 
Name 


Address. . 
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Announcement 


ABOUT OCTOBER I, 1920, THE BUSINESS HERETOFORE 

CONDUCTED BY THE BOND DEPARTMENT OF THE 

GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK WILL 
BE TAKEN OVER BY THE 


GUARANTY COMPANY 
OF NEw YorRK 


HIS SEPARATION of the activities of the Trust Company is one 
cae corporate organization only. It has been effected because 
the great growth of the Trust Company’s business in securities has 
made necessary a type of organization which is free to render the 
fullest scope of service by means of its own branch offices through- 
out the country. 


The Trust Company owns the entire capital stock of the Guaranty 
Company of New York, and in policy and management the new 
company will be the same as its predecessor, the Bond Depart- 
ment of the Guaranty Trust Company. The Guaranty Company 
will have the complete co-operation of the parent organization. 


The Main Office of the Guaranty Company is at 140 Broadway, 
New York. It has branches in the other offices of the Guaranty 
Trust Company and in 28 cities throughout the country. 


The Guaranty Company of New York places its complete in- 
vestment service at your disposal. A booklet describing its facilities 
and organization will be sent on request. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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The UN-U SU AL 
is the demand of the 
PERIOD. 

The next time you pick 
up a letter you will ob- 
serve that its mechanical 
make-up is just USUAL- 
the same old Roman type of 
40 years ago ( like this ) 
There is no change in ap- 
pearance from millions of 
other letters. fhere is 
no individuality - no for- 
ce. This can be obtained 
only by changing the style 
of type, which will make 
the appeal U N-U S U AL, 
obviously attention value 
enhanced. 


Every tettern written on @ 
p—__ Hammond ___ 
MULTIPLEX 

wUNUSUAL. cthere 

could te no two atike, any 
nore than two women should 
dress alike. ‘Shere io ver- 
otitity to meet individuat 
toate. 


Two sets of different 
styles of e are always 
on one MULRTELER, "Just Turn 
the Knob" and change from 
one to the other; these 
May instantly be replaced 
by others. THIS "COPY® 1S 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CHANGING 
Chinese Phonetic Japanese Kata Kana 

The latest in languages 
Write for free booklets 


HAMMOND TUPEWeT ES co. 
542 East 69th Street NEW YORK 





a é 

“Every hour I spent on any I. C.S. ad 
has been worth $95 tome! My position, my 
$5,000 a year income, my home, my family’s 
happiness—I ow, it all to my spare time 
training with the International Corre- 
spondence Schools!” 


Every mail 3. ings letters from some of the two 
million ob C. 8. students telling of promotions 
or increases in salary as the rewards of spare 


time study. 

What are you doing with the hours after sup- 
per? Can you afford to let them slip by unim- 
proved when _ can easily make them mean so 


much? One hour a day spent with the I. C. S. 


will sg ay Ly ey you for the position you want in the 


work you like best. Yes, it will! Put it up to us 
to prove it. Mark and mail this coupon now/ 


———a ow GE Gee PEAR OUT HERE ee ee coe ee ee eee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


X 4802-D, 
Expiin, without oben —-t44 So |) 
the subject, before which I mark X. 
ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Rallways ADVERTISING 
Window Trimmer 
Show — Writer 
Signa Pain 
Railroad T: —_ 
om ae 
artoon 
BUStEESS BANAGEMERT 


vate 
BOOKKEEPER 
—y (wy Typiet 


ert. Public Accountant 
TRAFFIC a 





GOOD ENGLISH 

Teacher 

Common School Subject 
athematics 

AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 


Ante Repairing 
AGRICULTURE French 
Poultry Italien 
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Twenty O’Clock and 


Other Droll Stories 
By Elbert Hubbard 


Being two hundred or more characteristic Elbert Hubbard 
stories for which The Philistine was famous. Most of them 
are richly humorous—a few in more sober vein: reprinted 
just as they originally appeared in The Philistine : 





“A good laugh is sunshine in the house” 
If you enjoy good stories and a good hearty laugh—here 
are the books you’ve been looking for! Printed in large, 
easy-to-read type. Bound in boards, with leather backs. 
Gilt top edges. Convenient pocket size. Three volumes. 





Price, per set of three volumes, $5 








Special | ROYCROFT MAGAZINE for ONE YEAR and $6 
Offer TWENTY O’CLOCK and Other Droll Stories 


On all offers add 12c for Canada and 24c for foreign postage. 


THE ROYCROFT SHOPS East Aurora, N. Y. 
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IF | CAN PUT 
INTO YOUR HANDS 
om. § ee - 10) 0) Ge). | 


IS YOUR WIFE PROUD OF YOU? 


OES she look upon you in admiration as her ideal physically and 
mentally? Does she compare you with other men and see in 
you the noblest of them all? Or does she see in you a frail, 

hesitating, discouraged individual for whom she is sorry—a weakling 
she has to jolly and coax and prod to go to work and make a man of 
himself? Are you languid, tired out, disinclined to go out into the 
world and make a fight for a place for yourself and family? Are you 
afraid to go into social circles where both sexes mingle and enjoy them- 
selves? Or are you a croaker and a grouchy, grumpy clod whom 
nobody wants around? 


ARE YOU TO BLAME? 


You may not be wholly to blame for being dumpy, grouchy, disheartened, 
if you feel all off when you rise in the morning and feel languid and sluggish all 
day; but any one should be blamed who permits such a condition of the body and 
mind to ruin his whole life and the lives of those about him without making an 
effort to throw off the monsters—disease and ill-health—when I stand ready to 
help him in a way that no other man in the world can help him—when I offer to 
place within his grasp a system of self-cure, of rehabilitation, upbuilding and 
strengthening, that is leading the way in making better men, happier men out of 
thousands who had counted themselves failures. 


You Should Be Blamed if you refuse to listen to the advice 


7 _ of the man who first made of him- 
self the most perfect specimen of manhood in the world and who now extends his 
hand to you and offers to-point the way to health, strength, happiness and hope- 
fulness. 


STRONGFORTISM 


Is A Science In Itself. 


Strongfortism is a long stride ahead of any so-called physical culture course 
or system that you know of. It embraces all the essentials of such systems, but 
is not limited to them—it goes far be¥ond, reaching out to a variety of Nature's 
aids, employing them to an advantage that brings surprising results to every 


Strongfort follower. 
That is why I have been able —_— ow oe ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee eee ee 


to banish all drugs and medi- FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 
cines and clumsy devices of all Absolutely Confidential 
——— sorts intended to relieve disease. Mr. Lionel Strongfort—Dept. 89— Newark, N. 
LIONEL STRONGFORT I get results that are mag as- AND CONSERVATION a fasta sae 
“Dr. Sargent, of Harvard, de- tounding because my plan is so NGTH 
claved that Strongfort is unques- simple—my instructions so easily AND ME AL ENERGY,” for postage of which I 
ye ma the finest specimen of followed. My search after the = thie "7 —— Pease ome me eae 
adnate easier basic truths of Nature and the ebligeting ma in ty a 
facts about the diseases afflicting humanity has led me to discov- 
eries that are proving of inestimable benefit to all humanity. : ——.. : prot Poss ; a? ™ Circula- 
Hay Fever Disorders .. Skin Disorders 
I Guarantee Immediate Results _cbiserders_ .. Skin Disorders 
I guarantee to improve you physically and mentally. if you willfollow my +. 3 . .Biliousness .. Poor Memory 
directions. It makes no difference where you live, what your present con- . Torpid Liver Weak Eyes 
dition is or what has brought you to it. You can follow out my course o* . ._ Indigestion imples 
without interfering in any way with your present occupation in the pri- ee . .Nervousness Blackheads 
vacy of your own bedchamber if you like. . | a rr, —— 
4 ~ ] one for my FREE BOOK, **Promo- Ae - : 
MY BOOK IS FREE! ion and Conservation of Health, ey i iteiahe a... 
Strength, and Mentai Energy."’ ‘Send for it TODAY—right NOW : ‘Deformity tencv oe 
There’s no charge for it; I ask you only to inclose three 2c stamps to (Describe) ime ng Hair 
Ry for packing and postage. Fill out the coupon and send it in TODAY. .. Insomnia Heart Weak- 
ou'll hear from me by return mail with a message that will be a revelat.on. .. Short Wind ness 


LIONEL STRO NGFORT Here mention other subjects not listed above. . . . 
Physical and Health Specialist : ; 
89 STRONGFORT INSTITUTE, NEWARK, N. J. 


Le 






































The Monroe Doc- 
trine 

Defense of the Con- 
stitution 

The Louisiana Pur- 
chase 

54-40 or Fight 

The Panama Canal 

The Fugitive Slave 

| Law 

The Dred Scott De- 
cision 

State Rights 

The Lincoln- Douglas 
Debates 

The Thirteenth 
Amendment 

(Constitutional Abo- 
lition of Slavery) 

The Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws 

The Ku-Klux Out- 
rages 

Woman Suffrage 

Polygamy 

The Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law 

Chinese Exclusion 

Reciprocity with 
Canada 


Mail Coupon 
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CASAS 


Pelt een riemcae ay CR AR 


If You Are One 


of the First Three Hundred 


who send in the Certificate herewith, you will receive for 


10 Days’ Free Examination 


the Master Debates which have shaped our 
policies and made our history. 
America’s Wars 
have not been fought entirely on the battle- 
field. In every National Crisis there has 
been a bitter fight on the floor of Congress; 
a Duel of Brains. 
A Despot ws” Say, ‘‘Do This,’”’ and 
t Is Done 
for Despots need no debate. But it is 
different in a Republic. Under the form 
of popular government all development 
comes as the result of discussion, thus de- 
bate is the crucible of the law, which is the 
metal of history. 
Great American Debates 
is not a dry-as-dust history, but it contains 
the vital stuff of which history is made—the 
brilliant exciting debates in Congress and 
out, that have shaped our important actions 
as a Nation. 

Presidential Year Is the Time 
We are living in another period of momen- 
tous decisions, and are about to choose the 
policies and men which are to sway our 
national fortunes for another four years. 
To understand the new questions you must 
know how similar questions have been de- 
cided in the past. 

Do the Parties Stand For What 
They Did 
Do you know what the Democratic Party 
originally stood for? Does it mean the 
same today? ~ Do you know what the con- 
ditions were that gave birth to the Repub- 
lican Party? Will the Republican nominee 
for President stand upon any of the same 


Only 500 Sets Left! 


NOW 


planks that were in that party’ ‘ 

in the beginning? wv. 
Study Current Events in Lincoln’s 

: Way 

In preparing many of his speeches Lincoln 
made use of Elliott’s Debates (the author- 
ity of his day) in order to be posted on what 
had been said about various questions, be. 
fore expressing his own conclusions. We 
all need to follow his example in order to 
talk with assurance on the questions of the 
present. 


We Want Your Judgment 


and the quick definite way to get it, is to 
place this great work right in your own 
home—and we take all the risk and pay all 
the expense. 


Pre-Publication Facts 


With the next printing, the price, we regret 
to say, must be advanced 6624 per cent. 
This is not profiteering, as even this seem- 
a large advance barely covers additional 
costs. 


: This Opportunity 

is well worth grasping. The examination 
will be a pleasure and if you decide to keep 
the set, you make a handsome saving. Can 
you compute the value which may come to 
you from this examination? 


Not a Cent of Expense 
but the three hundred sets will not last long, 
so act now if you want to see this big pro 
duction. 


are > > ap ee a eee ee 


CERTIFICATE 

Limited to 300 Acceptances 
Current Literature Publishing Co., 
48-50 West 47th Street, New York. 

Please send me, all charges prepaid, the q 
14 volumes of Great Debates in America® 
History. I will examine them carefully and 
if I decide to keep the set, I will send you 
$3.00 per month until I have paid the st 
price of $42.00. If I do not wish to pur 
chase, I will return the volumes within 10 | 
days, with the understanding that you pay 
all charges. 





Current Literature Publishing Co. 
48-50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


National Banks 
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Byou Can Have om I 


Strong Arms 


Powerful Back and Chest, Mili- 
tary Shoulders, 7 ae Legs, 
and a HEALTHY ST MACH 
All of the above can be obtained by fol- 
lowing the instructions in my book, Strong 
Arms, which contains a complete course in 
physical culture that will develop all parts 
of your y in perfect proportion. The 
exercises are illustrated with 20 full page 
half tone cuts and require no apparatus. 
Send 25c in coin. 
300,000 COPIES SOLD 
Send your order today before you forget. 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER, D. C. 
Studio 904 
127 West 42d Street, 





New York City 































ccountin 


new h ome study cour 
pe See s-all ] se le 
essons-personal in- 
struction by c by C.R.A.’s 
Preliminary and. 
Post-graduate courses 


Absolutely unlike any other institution in 


existence. Just what every intelligent, am- 
bitious man has been looking for. Every 
step interesting. Opportunity to specialize 
along any desired line. 


Writ for full information today. A postal or let- 
@ ter brings you all the facts by return mail. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, tee. 
Dept. Acl4 ©4626 26 GS. Michigan Ave., Chicago, tit. 


BOOKKEEPER 


GET OUT OF THE RUT: 
iiecome a certified Public or Cost Accountant; go into business for 
ourself; demand for pert accountants exceeds the supply; our 
vaduates earn over $5, yearly; have more business than they can 
handle; learn at home | in spare time by our new system. Write for 
ooklet and special offer. 
We have no solicitors. 
Universal Business Institute, 321 Pullman Building, New York 


“STAMMERING | 


Ifs Gauuse and Gre ** 


You can be quickly cured ff you stammer. Send 10 cents, 
coin or stamps for 288 e cloth bound book on Stammer- 
ingand Stuttering. It tells how I cured myself after Stammer- 
a and Stuttering for 20° years. BENJAMIN N. BOGUE 
552 Bogue Building Indianapolis, Indiana 7 





























he 
.000 in ten years by investin 25 or’ 
month in high-grade listed stocks and ne 82 5 Der 
hovel plan. “Getting pucee” is as interesting 











ay 


Sie “cites scotia tees 
INVESTMENT L & ¢ F 
47P South La Salle St.Chicago 
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The Pawn Ticket Clue 


She was the one woman in all the world he loved 
—and she was married to another man. She was 
famous now, and rich—beyond all hope of his 
attaining. 

Yet, here in this obscure pawn shop he found a 
token—a clue that told him a startling story. 


Here is a man who knows that love is the savior of sovls— 
that it levels all ranks—that rich and poor are as one under 


its magic spell. 
RICHARD DAVIS 


HARDING 
(First Uniform Edition) 


Whether it be the blinding heat of an Afri- 
can desert—a lonesome island in the Pacific— 
or a deep mystery of a London F Davis 
always had a breathless story to tell Tie knew 
that Romance was not dead. oman ever knew 
so many different kinds of people. No man ever 
visited so many strange lands or saw so many 
wars in so many different places. He was at 
the Boer War—he was in Cuba—he saw the 
Russo-Japanese War—he was in Mexico—he 
was in the Great War. More than ever before 
Americans love him. His heart flamed against 
cruelty, and injustice—he typifies the spirit with 


which America went to war. 
F RE 4 VOLUMES 

re thoroughly American writer lives today than 
pA 4% Morris. Bripest, men— vite Seoatites 
women—live in his pages. That is because he if has 
lived for posse amen iw York's richest, 1g mor 
as! > 
























































Gouverneur Morris 
























f you want to know the spirit 
costly luxur, te which = SF 4 
known peop! 


a live—their colorful ad- 
ventures passion 
Gouverneur Morris is for you. 













eoupon 
money 
without delay. 
Cl eet et 
CHARLES scRisny S SON 

7 Fifth Av ~~ New York. 

Send me, all mi, prepaid, complete set of Richard Musding 
Davis, in 12 volumes. Also send absolutely FREE, the 
Gouverneur Morris, in 4 volumes. If these books are not satisfac- 
tory I will return both sets within 5 days, at your expense Other- 
wise, I will send you $1.00 at once and a month for 13 months. 
For Le deduct 10%. 


Name. ... 


Adidres: 





Occupation. .. 
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MARINE. FIRE yy AUTOMOBILE 


THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


17 South William Street 
N.Y. 


























Cur ONj—be it the pronunciation of- 
Bolsheviki, the spelling of a puzzling word, the location of Murman (ast-/y 
the meaning of blighty, ace,tank,ukulele,ctc., this Supreme Authority-< 


contains an accurate, nal answer. 400,000 Words. 2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. . 
. {Regular and accurate. Tt Editions. °G.& C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
S 


e@ for specimen pages, prices, etc. and FREE Pocket Maps per Current Opiaion ! 


STRONG NERVES 


is what you need to endure the “‘Mile a Minute Life’ of today, with its worry, grief, strife, 
business pressure and thousands of other Nerve Strains. 
Are you tired and depressed? Can’t you sleep or digest 
your food? It’s your NERVES. 

Read the Book NERVE FORCE This valuable 64-page book explains 

every possible phase of nerve abuse and 
teaches how to calm, soothe and care for the nerves. It contains hundreds of health hints, 
especially valuable to people with high-strung nerves. 


i 6The cost is only 25c (Coin or Stamps.) Bound in Cloth, 50c 
i 














If after readin* this book you do not agree that it will mark the turning point in your life 
toward Greater Power, Mental as well as Physical, your money will be refunded without 


. i question, plus your outlay for postage. 
| PAUL VON BOECKMANN, Studio 107, 110 West 40th Street, New York 











[Ask For A-K Tabs } TAB LETS 
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Well Balanced Mental Rations 


ARVEY’S WEEKLY is written in the belief that to be dull is to be deadly, 
H that to be ‘‘heavy”’ is to be stupid, that to be in the slough of despair is to 
have no faith in our national institutions; but that to be alert, cheerful, 
witty, far-sighted and fearless, recognizing that evil forces are menacing the 
foundations of our government and that to strike out effectively against those 
evil forces in whatever quarter they hide, is a public duty. 

HARVEY’S WEEKLY has demonstrated to a jaded reading public that it is 
not only necessary to read about and to know about important things, but that 
it may be a pleasure as well. In the hands of George Harvey, Harvey’s Weekly 
has come to be recognized as a vital force for permanent good. It is read by the 
intelligent everywhere. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW—From the time a President of Har- 
vard edited The North American Review, more than a century ago, down to the 
present day, when George Harvey is at its helm, this, the country’s oldest 
monthly magazine, has stood and is standing for the best thought in politics, 
literature, science and the other things that count. 





Contents, October Issue, The North American Review: 


A Question of Honor David Jayne Hill 
The American Elections and France Stephane Lauzanne 
The Political Scene in Great Britain A. F. Whyte 
Women in Politics Corinne Roosevelt Robinson 
“Liberty” in the United States Alleyne Ireland 

Are the English Good Losers? Lincoln Wilbar 

The Madness of Man Alice Brown 
Poland’s Women Charlotte Kellogg 
Industrial Education in Korea Richard H. Ritter 
The Servant and the New Democracy Eugenia Wallace 
Hylas Hervey Allen 
Foreboding Hortense Flexner 

A Thought After Taps S. Foster Damon 
John Masefield: A Study John Gould Fletcher 
Playwrights on Playwriting Brander Matthews 


If you believe that the future of the country as its founders conceived it is in 
the hands of the conservative and the intelligent, that the need for clear think- 
ing and plain speaking is as great today as it ever has been, that opinions based 
on accurate information are worth reading and absorbing, you will want to sub- 
scribe to both The North American Review and Harvey’s Weekly. 


8 MONTHS OF THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW AND 
HARVEY’S WEEKLY FOR $6.00. THE NEWS-STAND 
PRICE FOR THIS PERIOD IS $9.20 


The North American Review Corporation 
9 East 37th Street, New York City 


Gentlemen:—For the enclosed $6.00 please enter my subscription to The North American Review and Harvey's 
Weekly for eight months. 


Address. 
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How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
_ spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Phatoplay 
- Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein - ally by Dr. J Sear Banari, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. . Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time —“‘play work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes ; descriptive booklet free. We also publish 


The Writer's Monthly, the \eading magazine for literary workers; Son che eg 
subscripdon §2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer a manuscript cri service. 


150-page illustrated catalogue free. 


>» Please address—. 
The Home 
Dept. 267, Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 








_ PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, COPYRIGHTS 
Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No mislead- 
ing inducements made to secure business. Over 30 years’ 
active practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms—Book free. Address, E. G. SIGGERS, Pat- 
ent Lawyer, Suite 20, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 





Helping 17 Million Persons 


To desire is human. 

To attain a desire and 
then aspire anew is life’s 
greatest joy—and your 
right. Today seventeen 
million persons in Amer- 
ica are using New Thought 


to attain their desires. 

Twenty-five years ago none of them 
had heard of it. Now, thanks to New 
Thought, they know the joy of accom- 
plishment—health, happiness and 
prosperity are theirs. 


e . 
A Magic Dime 

Vast numbers of these people owe 
their happiness to a single dime they 
once sent us. In exchange for this 
PRES MAGAZINE and a wonderful 
“Er . TILUS 7 = and a wonderfu 
ELIZABETH TOWNE pooklet, which changed their whole 
Editor of Nautilus lives Set _ : 
You heave ® ,maate Sone. ge it 
to us and we will send you “‘The Radiant Path to Achievement. by 
Kate A. Bochme, and a month’s trial of NAUTILUS MAGAZINE 
of New Thought, of which Elizabeth Towne and William E. Towne 
are editors, and Edwin Markham, Orison Swett Marden and Dr. 
Frank Crane among its contributors. Remarkable personal experi- 

ence articles are a feature of each issue. vai 
Send your magic dime today and for prompt action we will in- 

clude a copy of ‘‘How to Get What You Want. 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Inc. 
Dept. K-40 - Holyoke, Mass. 
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The little matter of 10 cts. will bring you the 
Pathfinder eight weeks on trial. The Pathtinder ig 
an illustrated weekly, published at the Nation’s 


center, for all the Nation; an independent home 

« paper that prints all the news of the world 

and tells the truth; now in its 26th year. Thig 

a ime pon fills the bill without emptying the purse 
t costs but $1 a year. If you want Ww keep 

Will bring posted on what is going — 
on in the world, at the | Pathfinder Elections Guide 

least expense of time or] settles all election dis. 

0 money, this is your means. | putes; chock full of facts 





If you want a paper in| and figures. 32 
your home which is sin- | pocket pam alot tree waa 


cere, reliable, entertain- | every tria ~ 
From the ing, wholesome, the Path- ees 
finder is yours. If you would appreciate 4 


s ’ ’ 
paper which puts everything clearly, strong. 
ly, briefiy—here it is. Send 10¢ to show 
that you might like such a paper, and we 


a will send the Pathfinder on probation eight 
weeks. The 10c does not repay us, but we are 
glad to invest in new friends. . Tpe Pathfinder, 

252 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C, 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any field, 
25,000 words and upwards, carefully read and considered 
WITHOUT charge. Published under our imprint and 
management, in A-1 style, if accepted. Copy must be for- 
warded COMPLETE to warrant examination. Roxburgh 
Pub. Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 


SPEAKERS, CLUB WOMEN, wacss 


. 9 preparing material for special ar- 
ticles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, scholarly service. 


AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU 
Suite 40, 500 Fifth Avenue 


LINCOLN- JEFFERSON [JNIVERSITY 


HOME STUDY leading to usual degrees (including 
Pharmacy). School founded 1897. 700 graduates. 
LINCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, Box 239H, CHICAGO, ILL, 


6c To plant is to proph- 
To Plow Is to Pray—:*: and the Harvest 


answers and fulfills.” 
— Ingersoll. 














New York 














Read a Freethought paper. Send 10 cents for 
sample copy and Cotelngue of Books to The Truth Seeker, 
62 Vesey Street, New York. 


Telepathy or Thought Transference 


A book that teaches you how to send radiograms by telep- 
athy. The origin of thought scientifically explained. Price 
75c. Boston Lectures on the New Psychology—cioti, 
price $1.50. Melchizedek or the Secret Doctrine of the Bible 
—a wonderfully unorthodox interpretation. Cloth, $1.00. 
Send a stamped addressed envelope for booklet on Child Psy- 
chology, Constructive Psychol gy and Psychic Unfoldment, to 


Dr. J. C. F. Grumbine, 1916 East 105th Street, Cleveland, 0. 


MACK STAUFFER—.7 5: World’s Great- 

est Second-Sightest” 
says Hugh Nugent Fitzgerald, editor of Fort Worth 
Record. .‘‘ Supersensitive,” wrote Robert W. Cham- 
bers. ‘‘The Modern Seer,” featured Frederick 
Moore in his 1918 Books and Authors. ‘The 
‘Wizard’ Edison of fiction, with an imagination 
that projects itself powerfully into the realm ol 
the unknown,” reviews The Dallas Morning News. 
Written between 1902-1912, his novel, ‘‘ HUMAN- 
ITY AND THE MYSTERIOUS KNIGHT," 
which paralleled the Great War and fifty-odd world: 
events, is the greatest psycho-musical-prophet 
fiction written. Price $3.00. 


The Roxburgh Publishing Company 
Boston, Mass. 
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627 Lexington Avenue 





NE of the biggest fakes ever con- 

cocted—as laughable a story as ever 
has been told! P. T. Barnum perpetrated 
it, and an unsuspecting public, loving to 
be fooled, fell for it. You know the white 
elephant of the East—sacred keeper of the 
spirits of royalty—himself a dweller in 
regal palaces—with retinues of priests and 
servants! There was Barnum’s offer— 
$250,000 for the loan of the elephant for 
a year—priests, attendants, etc.! What 
happened, how a ruse was invented, its 
success, are told in the remembrances of 
Charles Mayer’s circus days, in 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 


° More Than 60 Illustrations— 
Art Insert of 8 pages in Color 





This is the first of a series of adventure 
stories of the business of catching wild 
animals alive—the tale of the great python, 
for instance, for show purposes. ASIA en- 
tertains—but does much more. It widens 
one’s visions in a sweeping view of a conti- 
nent rich in new endeavor and beauty and 
in vital interest to the every-day American. 





SPECIAL OFFER—FIVE MONTHS for $1 
OPEN TO NEW READERS ONLY 
Fill out the coupon and take a trip to Asia 
ASIA PUBL SHING COMPANY 
New York City 
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As Barnum did it: a 
white elephant from 


trunk to tail 


~ 


White Elephant of Siam 
Rey ry cg 











Among other good features of the October Isswe- 
The Story of Willard Straight 


The tale of a young American of vision and action fn 
the fascinating life of the East, laying the foundation 
for today’s great International Consortium for loans 
to China which may solve the Far Eastern Problem. 
uis Graves. 


The Way of the Farmer in Japan 
And how Japan’s victorious army and navy, and,the 
smoking chimneys of Osaka, rest on the bent back ofthe 
farmer and his wife, standing up to their knees in their 
paddy fields, raising no less than 4,000 different kinds 
of rice. Robertson Scott. 
On the Trail of the Lord Tiger 
Huntingthe big animal inIndo-China, H.C. Flower Jr. 
Hero Hunting in Persia 


Meeting the Khans of Central Iran. Harold Weston. 








| 627 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Send the next five issues of ASIA, the American Maga- 
| 7 7 the Orient, beginning with October, 1920. 1 en- 
close $1.00, 











l | 
l Name - l 
[ Address 
| Business or Profession ean = ——s | 
| Canadian $1.20; foreign $1.40 | 
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He Tore off the Sham 
Draperies of Virt 


he defied the world! 


The world gasped in amazement! 
his merciless exposures. 
famy, hung their heads in dishonor! 
him—they invoked the powers of earth to silence him. 
Was he master of the passions of men 
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Society was shocked at 
The guilty, branded with their in- 
They cried out to stop 
Alone 


that he could craze with hatred and hypnotize with love? 
What was his strange magic that held hundreds of thousands 


spellbound? 


Why did one man give his own life to take the 


life of Brann the Iconoclast? 


BRANN 


Iconoclast! 


The 





a 





A Few Chapters 


‘. nae Eimade te Perdition 
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Brann, The Iconoclast 
Whom Elbert 
Hubbard Said 


“He saw through: the hol- 
low mockeries of society 
and religion. _He was an 
Iconoclast — an Image 
Breaker. He unloosed his 
tongue and pen in denun- 
ciation of all and every- 
thing -that appeared to 
stand between the sun- 
light and his ideals. He 
was the Wizard of Words 
—the Master of our Lan. 
uage. He took the Eng. 
ish language ‘by the tail 
and snapped its head of 
for his own delectation 
and the joy of the on 
looker.’ 


E tore off the sham draperies of Virtue— 
snatched away the purple cloak of Hypoc- 
risy—threw aside the mock mantle of Mod- 

esty—laid bare the blinding nakedness of Truth! 

With the fury of an avenging angel he hurled him- 
self upon every fake and fraud in Christendom. With a boldness that out- 
raged convention, struck terror to the hearts of the timid, blasted the lives 
of the guilty, he revealed the shame of the great and mighty, the rich, the 
titled, the powerful. 


No money, no influence, no human 
agency was strong enough to encompass 
his downfall. For Brann wielded the 
power of words! He wove a pattern of 


He Made The World 
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his touch cold type kindled into fire, glowed with the red heat of wrath, blinded with the 
white flare of passion. With the genius of his pen he ruled the emotions of men, played 
upon the heartstrings of humanity. Under his inspiration his pen became an instrument 
of destruction that wrought the crashing havoc of a cyclone—again it became as a scourge 
of scorpions that flayed to the raw—or again it was a gleaming rapier that pierced swiftly, 
cleanly, fatally. 
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And now you may have this beautiful twelve-volume set for five days’ free examina- 
tion. If, at the end of that time, you decide that you do not want to keep the set, you 
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